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Strykers of 1st Squadron, 2nd Cavalry Regiment, stand on the parade field at the Polish military base at Bemowo Piskie on Tuesday, prepared for the trip back to Vilseck, 
Germany. The unit has been deployed as part of NATO’s Battle Group Poland. 


By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

ORZYSZ, Poland 

Pfc. Patrick Aumick isn’t optimistic about his per¬ 
sonal survival if Russian troops came storming across 
the Suwalki Gap, a vulnerable corridor along NATO’s 
eastern flank regarded by military planners as today’s 
version of the Cold War’s Fulda Gap. 

Aumick, 20, a forward observer with 1st Squadron, 
2nd Cavalry Regiment, said his unit’s task in a cri¬ 
sis would be to slow down a larger Russian invasion 
force that would have the Americans outmanned and 


■ Air Force intercepts Russian 
bombers, fighters near Alaska 

Page 3 

outgunned. 

“I’d like to think we could hold them up,” he said. 

If Moscow ever to test the alliance on its own turf — 
something Russian authorities repeatedly have reject¬ 
ed as Western paranoia — the Suwalki Gap along the 
Polish and Lithuanian borders could be the place. But 


some military analysts fear that U.S. and allied soldiers 
like Aumick are badly exposed as they operate near the 
45-mile Suwalki corridor as part of NATO Battle Group 
Poland. 

Significant Russian forces are based in Kaliningrad, 
a military enclave that borders Poland and Lithuania 
and is just 50 miles from where U.S. forces operate. 

If the Russians mobilized to seize control of Suwalki 
and to cut the Baltics off from the rest of NATO, the 
U.S.-led battle group of 1,100 troops would be first 
responders. 

SEE DEFENSE ON PAGE 3 


US launches Somalia strike after troops come under attack 


By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

U.S. forces in Somalia came under attack 
earlier this week, prompting a defensive 
airstrike against a militant group aligned 
with al-Qaida, U.S. Africa Command said 
Thursday. 

AFRICOM said that U.S. troops were 
on a mission Tuesday with Somali partner 


forces about 40 miles west of Mogadishu 
when they came under attack. No U.S. mil¬ 
itary personnel were injured in the clash, 
but one member of the partner force was 
killed and two others were injured. 

“The U.S. airstrike was conducted 
against an enemy fighting position in 
self-defense after U.S. and partner forces 
came under attack,” AFRICOM said in a 
statement. 


Two militants were killed and one was 
wounded in the strike, the statement said. 

The al-Shabab militant group has waged 
its insurgency in Somalia since 2006. The 
militants, who have sworn allegiance to 
al-Qaida, also have carried out attacks in 
Kenya, Djibouti and Uganda. The African 
Union has deployed as many as 22,000 
troops and policemen since 2007 to try and 
to help stabilize the nation. 


The U.S. military also has provided 
backing to the AU force with airstrikes 
and with a limited number of special op¬ 
erations troops who have been rotating 
through Somalia for several years. They 
have been working alongside allied forces 
as front-line advisers. 

Somalia, home to one of the world’s 

SEE SOMALIA ON PAGE 5 
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Wasp strike group 
first to aid Marianas 
in wake of typhoon 


By James Bolinger 

Stars and Stripes 

Sailors and Marines from the 
Wasp Expeditionary Strike Group 
were first on the scene after 
Typhoon Mangkhut struck the 
Northern Marianas on Monday. 

The amphibious assault ship 
USS Wasp and the dock land¬ 
ing ship USS Ashland — both 
based out of Sasebo, Japan — po¬ 
sitioned themselves behind the 
then-Category 2 storm, and had 
aircraft in the air by sunrise 
Tuesday, said Task Force 76 com¬ 
mander Rear Adm. Brad Cooper. 

The strike group has been as¬ 
sisting the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency, which 
took over after President Don¬ 
ald Trump declared a state of 
emergency. 

“Within hours, we had Marines 
and sailors on ground, assess¬ 
ing damage and preparing for 
recovery,” Cooper told Stars and 
Stripes via telephone from the 
Wasp on Thursday morning. 

The most significant damage 
was suffered by Rota, the North¬ 
ern Marianas’ southernmost 
island, Cooper said. Mangkhut 
lashed it with winds exceeding 
100 mph. 

“It damaged the hospital and 
downed trees,” he said. “Luckily, 
there were no fatalities.” 

The 31st Marine Expedition¬ 
ary Unit and Navy Seabees have 
been busy using “raw, American 


Within hours, we 
had Marines and 
sailors on ground, 
assessing damage 
and preparing for 
recovery, f 

Rear Adm. Brad Cooper 

commander of Task Force 76 


muscle” to clear roads and to pick 
up debris, Cooper said. 

“I am super proud of the effort 
of our young sailors and Marines 
to help fellow citizens and make a 
positive difference in the lives of 
others,” he said. 

Residents had no power or water 
when the Wasp and the Ashland 
arrived. As of Thursday morn¬ 
ing, half the island had power and 
water service had been complete¬ 
ly restored, Cooper said. 

The Wasp Expeditionary 
Strike Group, which has been on 
a routine patrol for nearly three 
weeks, will remain near Rota to 
assist with recovery efforts as 
long as necessary, Cooper said. 

The storm also affected U.S. 
bases on Guam, which, as of 
Tuesday, were fully operation¬ 
al. It felled trees, caused minor 
flooding and left 80 percent of the 
island without power. 

Mangkhut on Thursday was the 



Bernadette PLOUFFE/Courtesy of the U.S. Marine Corps 


Marines carry supplies from a CH-53E Super Stallion during typhoon relief efforts Tuesday in Rota, 
Northern Mariana Islands. 


strongest storm of the northwest 
Pacific season, with wind gusts 
exceeding 219 mph and sustained 
winds nearing 180 mph. It had 
the Philippines in its crosshairs 
Thursday and could make land¬ 
fall south of Hong Kong late Sun¬ 
day or early Monday. 

Cooper said senior Defense 
Department officials are keeping 
a close eye on Mangkhut, which 
was a supertyphoon on Thursday. 

“We have the capability to re¬ 
spond, but as of now no decision 
on U.S. participation in further 
recovery efforts has been made,” 
he added. 

Visit Stars and Stripes’ Pa¬ 
cific Storm Tracker at www. 
stripes.com/blogs/pacific-storm- 
tracker for further updates on 
Mangkhut. 

bolinger.james@stripes.com 
Twitter: @bolingerj2004 
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MILITARY 

Defense: In Poland, GIs train to be human 
tripwires should Russia threaten vital region 



USAF intercepts 
Russian bombers 
near Alaska 


By Seth Robson 

Stars and Stripes 

Air Force F-22 Raptors 
intercepted a pair of Rus¬ 
sian bombers and their fight¬ 
er escorts this week near 
Alaska, according to North 
American Aerospace Defense 
Command. 

The Tu-95 “Bear” bombers 
and a pair of Su-35 “Flanker” 
fighters — advanced aircraft 
that entered the Russian arse¬ 
nal in 2014 — were discovered 
in international airspace west 
of Alaska about 10 p.m. Tues¬ 
day, NORAD said in a state¬ 
ment Wednesday. 

They did not fly into U.S. or 
Canadian airspace. 

“The homeland is no longer 
a sanctuary and the ability 
to deter and defeat threats to 
our citizens, vital infrastruc¬ 
ture, and national institutions 
starts with successfully de¬ 
tecting, tracking, and posi¬ 
tively identifying aircraft of 
interest approaching US and 
Canadian airspace,” NORAD 
commander Gen. Terrence 
O’Shaughnessy said in the 
statement. 

“NORAD employs a layered 
defense network of radars, 


satellites, as well as fighters 
to identify aircraft and de¬ 
termine the appropriate re¬ 
sponse,” he added. 

On Sept. 1, F-22s intercept¬ 
ed two Russian bombers that 
crossed into the Alaska Air 
Defense Identification Zone 
south of the Aleutian Islands. 

On May 11, U.S. jets shad¬ 
owed a pair of Tu-95s as they 
flew in the zone, which ex¬ 
tends 200 miles from the coast, 
in the Bering Sea north of the 
Aleutians. 

Such intercepts happened 
about 60 times between 2007 
and 2017, The New York Times 
reported last year. 

The maneuvers come as 
Russian forces participate in 
what The Associated Press re¬ 
ported is the nation’s largest- 
ever military exercise. The 
weeklong Vostok (East) 2018 
drills launched Tuesday span 
Siberia and the Far East, the 
Arctic and the Pacific ocean. 

The drills involve nearly 
300,000 Russian troops along 
with 1,000 Russian aircraft, 
36,000 tanks and other com¬ 
bat vehicles, the news agency 
said. 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

After six months of training 
geared toward protecting the 
strategically vital corridor, U.S. 
soldiers with the Vilseck, Germa¬ 
ny-based 1st Squadron described 
their jobs as human tripwires, de¬ 
ployed to hold the line in case of 
conflict. 

“It wouldn’t just be us,” added 
Sgt. Wolrick Thurton, 25. “We’d 
be getting help from other al¬ 
lies and we would be getting 
reinforced.” 

But the questions of whether 
NATO has sufficient firepower in 
the region and whether reinforce¬ 
ments could arrive fast enough 
are fiercely debated in military 
circles. 

Slowing a Russian offensive 
enough to buy time for reinforce¬ 
ments is one scenario, but one that 
would likely come at a high cost 
for the soldiers on the ground. 
Other military analysts argue 
U.S. and allied forces in Poland 
and the Baltics would be quickly 
overrun in any scenario. 

A July report co-authored by 
former U.S. Army Europe leader 
Lt. Gen. Ben Hodges calls for 
more troops and firepower in the 
region in hopes of deterring Rus¬ 
sia from attempting to control the 
Suwalki corridor that separates 
Kaliningrad from Russian ally 
Belarus. 

“If Russian forces ever estab¬ 
lished control over the Suwalki 
region, or even threatened the 
free movement of NATO per¬ 
sonnel and equipment through 
it, they would effectively cut the 
Baltic States off from the rest of 
the Alliance,” the report stated. 
“Such an outcome could make re¬ 
inforcing the Baltic States by land 
exceptionally difficult. Deterring 
any potential action — or even 
the threat of action — against 
Suwalki is therefore essential for 
NATO’s credibility and Western 
cohesion.” 

Hodges’ report for the Center 
for European Policy Analysis 
calls for upgrades like develop¬ 
ing a division-sized operational 
headquarters in Poland as well 
as adding a mobile U.S. Army air 
defense battalion in the region. 

There are signs of the U.S. mov¬ 
ing in that direction. Last week, 
the Army announced it was set¬ 
ting up new air defense and rock¬ 
et units in Germany. Like the 2nd 
Cavalry Regiment, those units 
could be candidates for rotations 
in Poland and the Baltics. 

'The thick of the fight’ 

Since April 2017, the 2nd Cav¬ 
alry Regiment has led NATO’s 
multinational battlegroup in 
Poland, which includes about 
800 U.S. soldiers and a smaller 
contingent of troops from allied 
states. Next week, 2nd Cavalry 
turns the mission over to the 2nd 
Squadron, 278th Armored Caval¬ 
ry Regiment from the Tennessee 
National Guard. 

During the 2nd Cavalry Regi¬ 
ment’s stint, cavalrymen have be¬ 
come a more lethal fighting force, 
commanders say. 

“We are a more ready force 
hands down,” said Lt. Col. Tim 
Wright, commander of 1st Squad¬ 


ron and NATO Battle Group 
Poland. 

Defending NATO territory 
hasn’t been a serious Army con¬ 
cern since the end of the Cold 
War, when allies were massed 
along the Fulda Gap, a fault line 
between eastern and western 
Germany that was considered 
the most likely place where war 
between NATO and the Warsaw 
Pact could start. 

At the time, troops deployed 
around Fulda, much like those 
in Poland and the Baltics now, 
served as tripwires tasked with 
slowing an invasion if fighting 
erupted. 

“It is something we haven’t 
done in a while,” Wright said of 
the mission along NATO’s east¬ 
ern flank. “You’re not worried in 
Fort Bragg that South Carolina is 
going to invade. But we are on the 
terrain right now that (we would) 
have to fight in, and what that 
has done is force us to focus very 
hard on how we think we would 
respond to any aggression in the 
area.” 

Second Cavalry squadrons 
have cycled through Poland in 
six-month rotations. The regi¬ 
ment’s 1st Squadron has Stryker 
vehicles armed with 30 mm can¬ 
nons that every squadron crew is 
qualified on. 



Michael ABRAMs/Stars and Stripes 


Capt. Luke Henry, a physician 
assistant with 1st Squadron, 
2nd Cavalry Regiment, talks 
about health issues during the 
unit’s deployment with Battle 
Group Poland at Bemowo 
Piskie, Poland, on Tuesday. 


The Army upgraded the Stryk- 
ers following concerns from 2nd 
Cavalry leadership, who said they 
needed more firepower to counter 
Russia. 

“This is a first in the U.S. 
Army,” Wright said. “There is no 
other unit that has got these ve¬ 
hicles. Eighteen months ago that 
vehicle didn’t even exist. 

“If something were to go down, 
that vehicle would be in the thick 
of the fight.” 

Training with Russia in mind 
also means contemplating an 
adversary who can disrupt com¬ 
munication networks and GPS 
systems that soldiers have used 
unchallenged in the fights in Af¬ 
ghanistan and Iraq. Working with 
maps, free of electronics, to navi¬ 
gate the terrain has been empha¬ 
sized, Sgt. Austin Albery said. 

“Joes (junior soldiers) are 
steadily getting better,” he said. 

Training now also means work¬ 
ing on more conventional battle 
drills and developing defensive 
tactics. In years past, gearing 
up for deployments to places like 
Afghanistan was all about taking 
the offensive, he said. 

However, there are areas of 
concern. 

Capt. Luke Henry, 1st Squad¬ 
ron physician assistant, said stan¬ 
dards of treatment at the local 
Polish hospital are poor. When 
troops are injured, he tries to 
avoid sending them off base for 
treatment. In one case, a soldier 
had to be sent back to Germany. 

“It’s been really frustrating 
trying to get American-level care 
and that is something I am taking 
up the chain,” Henry said. 

Henry was blunt about the 
health care options: “It’s not 
all that different from being in 
Afghanistan.” 

Testing NATO unity 

While U.S. military leaders 
have acknowledged that conven¬ 
tional conflict with nuclear-armed 
Russia is unlikely, the overarch¬ 
ing concern is that Moscow could 
take limited action in the Suwalki 
corridor to test NATO’s political 
unity and willingness to uphold 
its Article 5 collective defense 
provision over a small sliver of 
territory. 

To do so would risk a major es¬ 
calation. But failure to act would 


render the collective defense pro¬ 
vision meaningless. 

“For NATO, Suwalki repre¬ 
sents a challenge not only to its 
strategy and capabilities but also 
to its credibility as a guarantor of 
mutual Defense,” the CEPA re¬ 
port states. “Moscow’s strategic 
objective in Europe is to disrupt, 
divide, make irrelevant, or elimi¬ 
nate NATO as a security orga¬ 
nization and defense guarantor 
for states along Russia’s western 
borders.” 

Not all the threats in the region 
are conventional. U.S. troops in 
Poland have dealt with cyber¬ 
intrusions and hacks into sol¬ 
diers’ personal smartphones, and 
some Army leaders have blamed 
Russia. 

There also are concerns about 
Russian disinformation. When 
NATO’s battle group in Lithuania 
formed last year, suspicious re¬ 
ports emerged that German sol¬ 
diers were responsible for raping 
a Lithuanian teenager. 

Allies suspected Russia of 
planting the story, which was 
quickly debunked as fake, to un¬ 
dermine NATO support. 

Unit leaders in Poland say they 
take such threats into account. 

“We are aware of the surround¬ 
ings,” said 1st Lt. Jake Brehmer, 
who has been deployed with 
1st Squadron in Poland for six 
months. “Everybody is looking 
at you. Be aware of what you are 
doing and how you are speaking. 
I think our servicemembers have 


been pretty good at understand¬ 
ing the environment they’re in.” 

Soldier life in Poland 

In between training and re¬ 
hearsing quick-reaction missions, 
soldiers pass the time at their Pol¬ 
ish military base on the outskirts 
of Orzysz, a rural town of 5,000 
people. 

The base is getting a makeover. 
Barracks have been renovated 
and there is a new chow hall. U.S. 
troops mingle with their Roma¬ 
nian, British, Croatian and Polish 
counterparts at sports fields and 
recreation areas. 

For soldiers, the mission to 
deter Russian aggression has an 
upshot over deployments to com¬ 
bat zones where there is the mis¬ 
sion and nothing else. In Poland, 
weekend passes are possible and 
soldiers routinely visit eateries 
off base for meals. 

There’s also a chance to mingle 
with the locals and have a beer or 
two — the maximum allowed. 

Aumick, who is on his first over¬ 
seas assignment, said the living 
conditions have been decent and 
mixing with a different culture 
has been fun, yet frustrating. 

“I tried to pick up on the Pol¬ 
ish women — that didn’t go well,” 
Aumick said. 

The first order of business back 
in Vilseck: “I can’t wait to have 
more than two beers,” he said. 

vandiver.iohn@stripes.com 
Twitter: @john_vandiver 
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Marine recruits who were 
sickened sue food company 


By Caitlin Doornbos 

Stars and Stripes 

Three of six young Marine re¬ 
cruits who became critically ill 
last fall after eating undercooked 
hamburgers at Marine Corps Re¬ 
cruit Depot San Diego have filed 
lawsuits against the food service 
company Sodexo Inc. 

Michael Baker Jr., 21; Tristan 
Abbott, 19; and Vincent Grano, 
19, were discharged from the Ma¬ 
rines earlier this year after com¬ 
plications from an illness believed 
to have been caused by contami¬ 
nated food left them incapable of 
serving, court documents say. 

The trio were among 244 re¬ 
cruits training at the depot in 
October 2017 when they ate food 

— believed to be undercooked 
Sodexo hamburgers — contami¬ 
nated with E. coli, according to 
the documents. Fifteen men — in¬ 
cluding Baker, Abbott and Grano 

— developed hemolytic uremic 
syndrome from the bacteria. 

The condition affects the cir¬ 
culatory system and “results in 
the destruction of blood platelets 
(cells involved in clotting), a low 
red blood cell count (anemia) and 
kidney failure due to damage to 
the very small blood vessels of 
the kidneys,” according to the Na¬ 
tional Kidney Foundation. 

HUS patients have an 85 per¬ 
cent recovery rate, according to 
the foundation; however, compli¬ 
cations that can arise from the 
syndrome can have long-term 
effects. 

A Defense Department inves¬ 
tigation into the incident found 
“a statistically significant asso¬ 
ciation between ill recruits and 
the consumption of undercooked 
ground beef,” according to court 
documents. The Centers for Dis¬ 
ease Control and Prevention also 
investigated the matter and came 
to the same conclusion. 

Abbott, Baker and Grano now 
are asking that a jury order So¬ 
dexo to compensate them for 
violating the company’s “duty” 
to serve safe food and to warn 
consumers of possible dangers in 
its food, according to court docu¬ 
ments. They say Sodexo’s negli¬ 
gence caused the health issues 
and that the company is strictly 
liable to the plaintiffs for their 
illnesses. 

Sodexo has not yet filed a re¬ 
sponse and its director of public 
relations, Enrico Dinges, said he 
was “not able to provide a detailed 
response at this time” because of 
the ongoing litigation. 


Career-ending illnesses 

Baker, of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 
had been at the recruit depot for 
only 13 days when he was taken 
by ambulance to Naval Medi¬ 
cal Center San Diego and was 
diagnosed with HUS on Oct. 
29, 2017, according to the court 
documents. 

Baker ate in the depot’s mess 
hall each day over his short stay, 
and began feeling ill about Oct. 
25, the documents say. He kept 
up with his boot camp activities 
for several days despite increas¬ 
ing fatigue, stomach cramps and 
diarrhea. 

By Oct. 29, his stools had become 
“grossly bloody,” according to the 
court documents. That’s when he 
reported his “desperately ill con¬ 
dition” to his senior drill instruc¬ 
tor and was ordered to the depot’s 
medical clinic, which quickly sent 
him to the naval medical center. 

Baker was hospitalized there 
for the next month and was ad¬ 
mitted to intensive care three 
times with severe pneumonia 
and kidney failure developed as 
a complication of HUS. He was 
placed on a ventilator for “at least 
four days” and underwent repeat¬ 
ed dialysis treatments, the court 
documents say. 

He spent a second month hos¬ 
pitalized at San Diego’s Alvarado 
Hospital Medical Center undergo¬ 
ing rehabilitation, the documents 
say. His kidneys were damaged 
permanently in the ordeal, and he 
was discharged from the Marines 
in March. 

Abbott, of Haskell, Ark., ar¬ 
rived in San Diego on Sept. 25. 
After eating hamburgers from the 
cafeteria on Oct. 21, he developed 
bloody diarrhea, vomiting and 
stomach cramps, according to the 
court documents. He put up with 
the symptoms for two days be¬ 
fore being taken to nearby Camp 
Pendleton on Oct. 26 for “addi¬ 
tional exercises and training.” 

Abbot kept working until Oct. 
29, when one of his drill instruc¬ 
tors took him and another ill re¬ 
cruit to the camp’s naval hospital, 
the court documents say. After 
two days of hospitalization, med¬ 
ics took him to Scripps Memorial 
Hospital Encinitas, where he was 
diagnosed with HUS and was 
started on dialysis. 

On Nov. 3, Abbott was moved 
to yet another hospital — Naval 
Medical Center San Diego — to 
keep up with his worsening symp¬ 
toms, the court documents said. 


He remained in intensive care for 
nearly four weeks and developed 
involuntary twitching in his head, 
arms and legs because of a neuro¬ 
logical issue caused by HUS. 

He later went through rehabili¬ 
tation at Alvarado Hospital, and 
remained there until Jan. 3. He 
then returned to the San Diego 
recruit depot, but his illness left 
him unable to continue his train¬ 
ing and he entered a rehabilita¬ 
tion platoon, according to the 
court documents. 

Abbott was medically dis¬ 
charged April 27. 

Grano, who began recruit 
training Aug. 7, 2017, came down 
with symptoms similar to Abbott 
and Baker’s on Oct. 23 — “the day 
before he was to begin the final 
training challenge of boot camp, 
called ‘The Crucible,’ ” according 
to the court documents. 

Three days later, the resident 
of Lake in the Hills, Ill., reported 
his symptoms to his senior drill 
instructor and took an ambulance 
to the emergency room and was 
released later that day, the docu¬ 
ments say. But days later, he lost 
consciousness and woke up in a 
bed at Naval Medical Center San 
Diego. 

Grano also was diagnosed 
with HUS, which caused kidney 
failure and central nervous sys¬ 
tem problems including sudden- 
onset seizures that later grew 
into epilepsy, according to court 
documents. He went through re¬ 
habilitation at Alvarado Hospital, 
but the diagnoses led to his dis¬ 
charge from the service. 

Looking ahead 

The court process is in its early 
stages, as the lawsuits were filed 
just last month. 

Dinges said Sodexo sends its 
condolences to the ill Marine re¬ 
cruits, and that the company is 
investigating the source of the 
bacteria that caused the medical 
conditions. 

“We are sorry to hear that 
several Marine recruits became 
seriously ill last October at the 
Marine Corp Recruit Depot and 
Camp Pendleton,” he said. “Since 
then, we have been in the process 
of learning all the facts about the 
situation. We are continuing to 
seek a complete understanding of 
the source of their illness, as the 
CDC report does not conclusively 
determine or identify the source 
of the E. coli.” 

doornbos.caitlin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CaitlinDoornbos 


Navy seeking upgrades 
to Oahu fuel tanks 

HONOLULU — The U.S. Navy 
is pushing for the least expensive 
option in upgrading 20 massive 
underground fuel tanks that pose 
risks to a major source of drink¬ 
ing water on Oahu. 

The Navy has assessed six op¬ 


tions to improve the aging tanks 
at the Red Hill Underground Fuel 
Storage Facility, telling regulators 
last month that it would recom¬ 
mend the option with “minimal 
changes to the status quo,” the 
Honolulu Star-Advertiser report¬ 
ed Monday. 

In a deal with the Environ¬ 
mental Protection Agency and 


the state Department of Health, 
the Navy agreed to examine op¬ 
tions to improve tank safety after 
27,000 gallons of fuel leaked at 
the facility in 2014. The EPA 
and the state Health Department 
must sign off on the Navy’s selec¬ 
tion to improve the tanks built in 
the 1940s. 

From The Associated Press 
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The Japan Maritime Self-Defense Force destroyer JS Atago returns 
to Joint Base Pearl Harbor-Hickam, Hawaii, after participating in Rim 
of the Pacific sea drills in July 2010. 


Japanese destroyer 
intercepts missile in 
Hawaii-based test 


By Wyatt Olson 

Stars and Stripes 

FORT SHAFTER, Hawaii — A 
successful missile-interception 
test in Hawaii on Tuesday was a 
“significant milestone” in U.S.- 
Japan missile defense coopera¬ 
tion, the U.S. Missile Defense 
Agency said. 

The Japan Maritime Self- 
Defense Force and Missile 
Defense Agency successfully 
completed an Aegis Ballistic Mis¬ 
sile Defense interception flight 
test, in cooperation with the Navy, 
off the coast of Kauai Island, the 
MDA said in a statement. 

The island is the site of the Na¬ 
vy’s Barking Sands Pacific Mis¬ 
sile Range Facility. 

The target missile was fired 
from the range Tuesday morning 
and was intercepted by the Aegis 
missile launched at sea from Ja¬ 
pan’s JS Atago, a destroyer. 

Crewmembers aboard the 
Atago detected and tracked the 
target missile, which was inter¬ 
cepted above the Pacific Ocean. 

The test was “a significant 
milestone in the growing cooper¬ 
ation between Japan and the U.S. 
in the area of missile defense,” 
the MDA said. 

“This successful test is a major 
milestone verifying the capabili¬ 
ties of an upgraded Aegis (Ballis¬ 
tic Missile Defense) configuration 
for Japan’s destroyers,” MDA Di- 
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rector Lt. Gen. Sam Greaves said 
in the statement. “This success 
provides confidence in the future 
capability for Japan to defeat the 
developing threats in the region.” 

During the Rim of the Pacific 
exercise in Hawaii in July, the 
Japan Ground Self-Defense Force 
successfully fired a series of Type 
12 Surface-to-Ship Missiles from 
Barking Sands at a target ship 
about 60 miles out at sea. 

It marked the first time the 
JGSDF participated in a sinking 
exercise during RIMPAC. 
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Command OKs South Korean 
border crossings into North 


Somalia: In past 2 years, 
AFRICOM has boosted pace 
of strikes against al-Shabab 


By Kim Gamel 

Stars and Stripes 

SEOUL, South Korea — The 
U.S.-led United Nations Command 
on Thursday approved planned 
border crossings for South Kore¬ 
ans and material to build a new 
communication building and 
to open a new liaison office in a 
North Korean border village. 

The decisions came amid a flur¬ 
ry of activity as the two Koreas 
move to improve relations amid 
efforts to restart stalled nuclear 
talks between the North and the 
U.S. 

The UNC controls the southern 
part of the heavily fortified De¬ 
militarized Zone, a 2.5-mile-wide 
buffer zone that has divided the 
peninsula since the 1950-53 Ko¬ 
rean War ended in an armistice 
instead of a peace treaty. 

Gen. Vincent Brooks, who com¬ 
mands the UNC and U.S. Forces 
Korea, authorized the movement 
of South Korean vehicles and 
personnel across the so-called 
Military Demarcation Line in the 
eastern transportation corridor, 
the command said in a statement. 

The move was to support con¬ 
struction of communication ma¬ 
terial to be used between the two 
Koreas, it said, adding that ap¬ 
proval allows more material that 
is needed to repair communica¬ 


tion lines and will result in the 
construction of a communications 
building. 

“UNC has and continues to 
actively enable all of the engage¬ 
ments between North and South 
Korea that require crossing the 
military demarcation line and 
the demilitarized zone, which are 
under the authority of UN Com¬ 
mand,” Brooks said. 

“While this request was unusu¬ 
al in the amount of construction 
material South Korea is carrying 
across, I am keen to ensure good 
communication infrastructure ex¬ 
ists between the two sides as a way 
to prevent incidents or crises,” he 
added. 

Brooks stressed that the con¬ 
struction was in the spirit of the 
armistice agreement. 

More details about the commu¬ 
nication initiative were not imme¬ 
diately available. 

The South Korean government 
also coordinated the crossing of 
delegations for a planned open¬ 
ing ceremony on Friday of a new 
liaison office in Kaesong, which 
is just north of the DMZ and was 
the site of a defunct joint business 
venture. 

The UNC approved a request 
for more than 100 South Kore¬ 
an government officials to visit 
the site Friday, according to the 
statement. 


Group asks Naval Academy 
to reinstate fired professor 


Associated Press 

ANNAPOLIS, Md. — An orga¬ 
nization representing professors 
has urged the U.S. Naval Acad¬ 
emy to rescind the firing of a 
tenured professor who often was 
critical of the school. 

The Capital newspaper report¬ 
ed the American Association of 
University Professors asserted 
in a letter Tuesday that civilian 
English professor Bruce Fleming 
was denied due process. 

Having worked there since 


1987, Fleming was fired in Au¬ 
gust. The academy has declined 
to comment on specific reasons 
for the firing, but said Fleming 
wasn’t terminated for speaking 
out, as he’s said. 

The Washington Post obtained 
a copy of the termination letter 
in which an academy official said 
Fleming sent shirtless photos. 
Fleming said the photos were 
class-related or memes. 

He’s appealing to the U.S. Merit 
Systems Protection Board. 


Man gets 2 years over Army 
computer program damage 


The Fayetteville (N.C.) Observer 

GREENVILLE, N.C. — A se¬ 
nior U.S. district judge on Tues¬ 
day sentenced an Atlanta man to 
two years imprisonment for com¬ 
promising an Army computer 
program at Fort Bragg, N.C., a 
news release said Tuesday. 

Mittesh Das, 49, also was sen¬ 
tenced to three years of super¬ 
vised release and was ordered to 
pay $1.5 million in restitution, ac¬ 
cording to U.S. Attorney Robert 
Higdon Jr., of the Eastern Dis¬ 
trict of North Carolina. 

On Sept. 20, 2017, the news re¬ 


lease said, a federal jury found 
Das guilty of “knowingly trans¬ 
mitting malicious code with the 
intent to cause damage to an 
Army computer used in further¬ 
ance of national security.” 

Earlier, a grand jury in the 
Eastern District of North Caro¬ 
lina had indicted Das on April 5, 
2016, for conduct that occurred in 
2014. In November of that year, a 
national-level computer program 
responsible for handling pay 
and personnel actions for nearly 
200,000 Army reservists began 
experiencing unusual issues. 


South Korea’s presidential of¬ 
fice said separately that it will 
hold working-level talks with 
North Korea on Friday to prepare 
for next week’s inter-Korean sum¬ 
mit in Pyongyang. South Korean 
President Moon Jae-in and North 
Korean leader Kim Jong Un will 
meet for the third time since April 
27. 

Efforts to persuade North Korea 
to abandon its nuclear weapons 
will be high on the agenda for 
the three-day summit, which will 
begin Tuesday. 

gamel.kim@stripes.com 
Twitter: @kimgamel 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

weakest central governments, is 
attempting to build up its armed 
forces at a time when the African 
Union is preparing to draw down 
its forces in the country. The 
African Union force, deployed 
in Somalia for more than a de¬ 
cade, has played a central role 
in the battle against al-Shabab. 
During the past two years, AF¬ 
RICOM has increased the pace 
of airstrikes in the country in an 
effort to apply pressure on the 
militants. 

“U.S. forces will continue to use 
all authorized and appropriate 
measures to protect U.S. citizens 


and to disable terrorist threats,” 
AFRICOM said. “This includes 
partnering with [the African 
Union’s Somalia mission] and 
Somali National Security Forces 
(SNSF) in combined counterter¬ 
rorism operations and targeting 
terrorists, their training camps, 
and their safe havens throughout 
Somalia and the region.” 

While al-Shabab has carried 
out attacks beyond its borders in 
countries like Kenya and Ugan¬ 
da, it has not demonstrated the 
ability to conduct operations in 
the West. 

vandiver.john@stripes.com 
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Courtesy of U.S. Army Garrison Italy 


An 8-ton marble monument to Guglielmo Marconi, credited as the 
“inventor of the radio,” is about to be moved for the second time 
since it was commissioned by U.S. Army signal soldiers in 1973. 


Vehicle concerns 
bring Army chief 
to BAE factory 


Marconi 
monument 
again on 
the move 

By Nancy Montgomery 

Stars and Stripes 

VICENZA, Italy — An 8-ton 
marble monument to Guglielmo 
Marconi dedicated by American 
signal soldiers 45 years ago is to 
be hauled off base and handed 
over to local Italians for a planned 
museum. 

The monument to the radio 
pioneer, dreamed up by troops at 
U.S. Army Communication Site 
Coltano and dedicated in 1973 
at a ceremony attended by the 
U.S. ambassador to Italy, is to be 
moved in the next few weeks. 

The removal from Camp Darby 
to a villa in the town of Coltano, 
about 5 miles away, comes at the 
behest of Marconi’s daughter 
Elettra, now in her late 80s, and 
Pisa government officials, ac¬ 
cording to U.S. Army Garrison 
Italy officials. 

It also reflects the shrinking 
U.S. military presence in what’s 
now called the Darby Military 
Community, where only 143 air¬ 
men and 51 soldiers, none of them 
signal soldiers, remain. 

The monument’s move will be 
paid for by the city of Pisa. Plans 
call for it to be placed outside a 
future museum to Marconi in 
Coltano, where he conducted ex¬ 
periments and transmissions. 

At the turn of the 20th centu¬ 
ry, Marconi developed the first 
practical radio transmitters and 
receivers and built the first radio¬ 
telegraphy communication sta¬ 
tions used to communicate with 
ships at sea and other countries. 
In 1909, he shared the Nobel Prize 
in physics for the development of 
wireless telegraphy. Three years 
later, it was a Marconi transmit¬ 
ter on the Titanic that relayed 
an SOS to the nearby Carpathia, 
making the rescue of 705 people 
from the icy waters possible. 

Celebrated in his day, he is a 
lodestar for signal soldiers. 

“Marconi would be like the 
grandfather of their profession,” 
said Jim Brooks, a spokesman for 
U.S. Army Garrison Italy. 

The monument commemorates 
Marconi’s November 1911 feat at 
Coltano of linking Europe, North 


America and Africa by means of 
wireless communications. 

The site had been chosen by 
Marconi — whose father was of 
Italian minor nobility and whose 
Irish mother was an heir to the 
Jameson whiskey fortune — be¬ 
cause of its signal-enhancing 
terrain. 

The U.S. took possession of the 
area at the end of World War II. 
It returned the Coltano signal sta¬ 
tion to the Italian government in 
2009. The monument, sculpted 
by an artist whose name is lost to 
history, was left unattended in the 
weeds. 

Two years later, then-2nd Sig¬ 
nal Brigade commander Col. 
Mitchell Kilgo, on a site visit 
from his Germany headquarters, 
saw the monument and decided 


it should be preserved, accord¬ 
ing to a contemporaneous Camp 
Darby publication. It was moved 
to Camp Darby, where the 509th 
Signal Battalion was located. 

Kilgo is now a major general in 
charge of global communications 
and computer networks for U.S. 
Central Command. 

Despite Marconi’s brilliance, 
his legacy also involves a dark 
side. As head of the Academy 
of Italy, he was a devoted fas¬ 
cist. When he died in 1937, Adolf 
Hitler sent the largest wreath to 
Marconi’s funeral, according to 
Marc Raboy, a McGill University 
professor and the author of “Mar¬ 
coni: The Man Who Networked 
the World.” 

montgomery.nancy@stripes.com 
Twitter: @montgomerynance 


Bloomberg 

Army Secretary Mark Esper 
is sending a message in person 
Thursday to BAE Systems, vis¬ 
iting its factory in York, Pa., to 
press the defense contractor to 
resolve potential delays in pro¬ 
ducing key military vehicles. 

At stake is whether BAE will be 
able to meet the Army’s accelerat¬ 
ed schedule to deploy a brigade of 
its new Armored Multi-Purpose 
Vehicles to Europe. The service 
also wants to buy 576 howitzers 
and ammunition carriers built 
by the London-based contractor. 
And that’s on top of orders for a 
new Marine Corps combat vehi¬ 
cle and for the Japanese military. 

Esper has told reporters he 
wants to assess on the ground 
“how they’re making sure that 
we have good quality control 
across all of the programs, and 
then what are they doing on the 
management side to make sure” 
there’s no repeat of quality issues 
that have marred production of 
the new self-propelled howitzer. 

The Army’s concerns were 
prompted by a previously un¬ 
disclosed “BAE Manufacturing 
Capacity Assessment” that was 
requested by the service and pro¬ 
duced by the Defense Contract 
Management Agency. The report, 
dated May 30, said the Pennsyl¬ 
vania facility’s production poten¬ 
tial appears “to be inadequate 
because of welding and machin¬ 
ing capability” as demand from 
the U.S. Army and Marine Corps 
and the Japanese Ministry of De¬ 
fense is expected to increase to 
about 600 vehicles in 2021 from 
about 200 this year, according to 
a summary. 

The new personnel carrier is 
intended to replace the M113. 
Last year, the Army boosted the 
initial number of vehicles it wants 
to 551 from 289. It has set a goal 
to start deploying them overseas 
by late next year as part of the 
Pentagon’s European Deterrence 
Initiative to counter Russia. 


The assessment also raised 
questions about BAE’s ability to 
hire and train an adequate work¬ 
force to support the surge in vehi¬ 
cles, according to the summary. 

BAE spokeswoman Alicia Gray 
said the report evaluated “the ca¬ 
pacity of our facilities to produce 
and modernize certain numbers 
of armored combat vehicles, in¬ 
cluding the capacity to handle 
volumes well above the Army’s 
currently funded, contracted and 
stated requirements.” 

It “was concluded prior to the 
maturation of actions already im¬ 
plemented to enhance capacity,” 
she said. The company has “im¬ 
plemented many of the report’s 
recommendations in our capital 
investment strategy, and we are 
confident in our ability to meet 
current and future production 
requirements,” she said. “BAE 
Systems has a strong capital in¬ 
vestment strategy that prepares 
our facilities to handle current 
and future workloads.” 

The company has said it re¬ 
solved welding issues with the 
new self-propelled howitzer, 
called the Paladin Integrated 
Management system. Bloomberg 
News disclosed in July that the 
Army delayed approving full- 
scale production of the system, 
citing the need to improve quality 
before proceeding with additional 
contracts options valued at about 
$1.3 billion. 

Lt. Col. Michael Andrews, a 
Pentagon spokesman, and Army 
spokeswoman Ashley John said 
in a joint statement that the study 
was initiated to evaluate the York 
facility’s “capability and capac¬ 
ity” to “ensure the needs of the 
U.S. Army and U.S. Marine Corps 
are met as multiple platforms 
progress through production.” 

The assessment “identified 
many of the same issues that we 
have seen in production start-ups 
of combat vehicles” and “enabled 
actions to be taken on many is¬ 
sues prior to their maturation into 
major problems.” 


Fort Bragg officials to inspect 1,500 homes believed to have lead-based paint 


The Fayetteville (N.C.) Observer 

Fort Bragg officials are devel¬ 
oping a plan to inspect more than 
1,500 homes believed to contain 
lead-based paint. 

The homes, built before lead- 
based paint was banned in 1978, 
are in seven neighborhoods 
across the nation’s largest mili¬ 
tary installation. They include 
Anzio Acres, Bastogne Gables, 
Casablanca, Corregidor, Ham¬ 
mond Hills, Normandy and Pope. 

Leaders from post and Corvias 
Military Living, which manages 


the privatized housing on Fort 
Bragg, addressed the issue dur¬ 
ing a town hall on Monday. 

Col. Kyle Reed, Fort Bragg’s 
garrison commander, said he 
believed officials are being pro¬ 
active in addressing the contami¬ 
nated homes. 

“I think the level of concern 
here on this installation is very, 
very low,” he said. 

In August, an investigation by 
Reuters revealed dangerously 
high lead levels at homes on sev¬ 
eral military installations, includ¬ 
ing Fort Benning, Ga.; the U.S. 


Military Academy at West Point, 
N.Y.; and Fort Knox, Ky. 

The Reuters report noted that, 
according to medical data, at least 
31 small children tested high for 
lead at Fort Benning over a six- 
year period. At least 77 more high 
blood-lead tests were reported at 
Fort Polk, La.; Fort Riley, Kan.; 
and Fort Hood and Fort Bliss in 
Texas. 

At Fort Bragg, officials said 10 
children under age 5 tested posi¬ 
tive for dangerous levels of lead 
between January 2016 and Au¬ 
gust 2018. Of those children, only 


two were living in Fort Bragg 
housing at the time, according to 
an official at Womack Army Med¬ 
ical Center, who noted that Fort 
Bragg’s lead levels were lower 
than the national average. 

Fort Bragg’s congressman, 
Rep. Richard Hudson, said he is 
aware of and will monitor lead 
paint in housing at Fort Bragg 
and other military installations. 

Hudson said he supports a bi¬ 
partisan measure to require the 
Government Accountability Of¬ 
fice to report on the monitoring 
and remediation of lead and the 


compliance with lead exposure 
limits in military housing. 

Fort Bragg has more than 6,100 
homes, including approximately 
2,770 that were built before 1978, 
when the stricter safety laws ban¬ 
ning lead paint went into effect. 

Mike Sarisky, director of op¬ 
erations for Corvias Military 
Living, said 1,220 of the homes 
built before 1978 have since been 
renovated and tested negative for 
lead-based paint. Of the remain¬ 
ing 1,550 homes, he said, many 
are scheduled to be renovated in 
the future. 
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It's a common bond that we all have' 


Seoul American alumni take trip down memory lane during Yongsan reunion 


By Kim Gamel 

Stars and Stripes 

YONGSAN GARRISON, South 
Korea — Former Seoul American 
High School students remem¬ 
bered tear gas and discos as they 
gathered this month for a reunion 
that brought together representa¬ 
tives of classes from 1965 to 2003 
on the main U.S. military base in 
the South Korean capital. 

The 10-day homecoming, 
which began Sept. 6, drew more 
than 130 alumni to get a glimpse 
of their former stomping grounds 
before the Army garrison school 
closes as part of the long-delayed 
relocation of most U.S. forces 
south of Seoul. 

Robin Herget, who graduated 
in 1986, traveled from Chicago 
for the reunion. She went to 
school for six years in two sepa¬ 
rate stints on the base when her 
father, an Army pilot and U.S. 
Embassy defense attache, was 
deployed here. 

“That was a lot of time to spend 
here so this is a pretty influential 
place for me,” Herget, 50, said 
Sunday during a guided walking 
tour of Yongsan’s South Post. “We 
took it for granted and didn’t ap¬ 
preciate it, but this was a really 
cool opportunity as a kid to get to 
experience all of this.” 

She traveled around the re¬ 
gion as a cheerleader for football 
games and said the kids often 
partied at fancy hotel clubs and 
discos in the city. Back on base, 
she and her then-boyfriend, the 
captain of the football team, were 
homecoming king and queen. “It 
was total Americana,” she said. 

Shortly after World War II, the 
U.S. military established schools 
in Europe and the Pacific to en¬ 
sure an American education for 
the children of troops deployed 
overseas. 

SAHS opened in 1959 when 
classes were held in Quonset 
huts. The two-story, brick build¬ 
ing that houses the current school 
was completed in 1982. 

Enrollment has dropped sharp¬ 
ly along with the base’s overall 
population after the two main 
commands — U.S. Forces Korea 
and the Eighth Army — moved 
to a newly expanded Camp Hum¬ 
phreys, 40 miles south of Seoul. 

The upper classes were com¬ 
bined this year into a Seoul 
American Middle High School. 
No date for closure has been set, 
and the garrison is expected to 
remain in U.S. hands for at least 
another two years. 

The reunion-goers, who stayed 
at Dragon Hill Lodge — a mili¬ 
tary resort-style hotel across the 
street from the high school — re¬ 
membered SAHS as they enjoyed 
banquets, sightseeing, old friends 
and memories. 

The reunion was organized by 
former students and the Yongsan 
Legacy Project, a private initia¬ 
tive to record the history of the 
base 

Chris Walters, 53, of Fairbanks, 
Alaska, remembered a bullet 


Photos by Marcus FicHTL/Stars and Stripes 

Seoul American High School alumni walk through their old stomping grounds on Yongsan Garrison in Seoul, South Korea, on Sunday. 


David Beard, 50, of Glendale, Ariz., takes a selfie at the top of 
Yongsan Garrison. 


coming through the window of 
a classroom in the old school, 
which was near a shooting range. 
But he said his experience going 
to seventh through 10th grades on 
Yongsan was invaluable. 

“How many people in the Unit¬ 
ed States can say they went to 
school in Korea?” he said, adding 
that life in the military provided a 
sense of community even though 
his education was scattered. “Our 
group is so versatile. It’s a com¬ 
mon bond that we all have.” 

Their experiences also 
spanned South Korea’s history as 
it morphed from a devastated, im¬ 
poverished city after the 1950-53 
Korean War to an Asian metropo¬ 
lis, with skyscrapers towering 


over the walled-off base. “All that 
in the background wasn’t there,” 
Herget said as she looked at the 
city’s modern skyline. 

David Beard, 50, of Glendale, 
Ariz., went to SAHS for two years 
but graduated in Iceland. He said 
his mother took his younger sister 
to the Seoul International School 
where she taught, occasionally 
running into anti-government 
protests as South Korean stu¬ 
dents fought for democracy in the 
early 1980s. 

“The students would demon¬ 
strate, so the riot police would 
come out there and drop the tear 
gas,” he said. 

The alumni got a taste of cur¬ 
rent politics Saturday as they re¬ 


A woman carries a Seoul American 
Yongsan Garrison. 

turned from a tour of the truce 
village of Panmunjom and the 
Demilitarized Zone that divides 
the peninsula to find a small 
group of anti-U.S. protesters stag¬ 
ing a sit-in outside the gate closest 
to Dragon Hill Lodge. 

The group had cut-outs of De¬ 
fense Secretary Jim Mattis and 
national security adviser John 
Bolton hung in effigy but other¬ 
wise limited their activity to sing¬ 
ing and dancing as the Americans 
filed past them onto the base. 

Hundreds of pro-American 
demonstrators marched through 
the area later, reflecting the fact 
that polls show that most South 
Koreans support the longstanding 
alliance with the United States. 


High School reunion tote bag at 


Thousands of U.S. troops have 
been based in the South since the 
war ended in an armistice instead 
of a peace treaty. 

Beard noted that Yongsan 
seemed almost like a ghost town 
Sunday during the tour led by 
John Nowell, a military veteran 
who has lived in South Korea for 
more than 50 years and has had 
four children graduate from the 
Yongsan school system. 

“There was always something 
going on on the base, kids and 
soldiers walking around all the 
time,” Beard said. 

“But it’s not very crowded 
now.” 

gamel.kim@stripes.com 
Twitter: @kimgamel 
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VETERANS _ 

Errors, delays mar VA business-verifying effort 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — An effort to improve 
an online system that verifies veteran- 
owned small businesses and allows them 
to compete for government contracts has 
backfired, leading to delays and frustra¬ 
tion for hundreds of companies, according 
to members of a committee who oversee 
the program. 

Veterans who own small businesses can 
get verified through the Department of 
Veterans Affairs, making them eligible for 
VA contracts and subcontracts. Every year, 
the VA spends about $3 billion on contracts 
for veteran-owned businesses. Without 
verification, veterans can’t compete for it. 

The process to get verified is lengthy and 
involves submitting proof-of-ownership 
documents through an online portal. In an 
attempt to make the online system more 
secure, the VA switched platforms this 
summer. 

First, the site went down altogether. Then, 
the new system was riddled with bugs. 

As of this week, veterans were still fac¬ 
ing delays, said Scott Davidson, a retired 
Army captain who owns a consulting firm 
that helps veterans through the verifica¬ 
tion process. His firm works with up to 40 
companies at any given time. Since late 
July, Davidson has been trying to submit 
one application for a company, but because 
of IT errors the VA hasn’t accepted it. He’s 
placed seven calls to a VA help desk, each 
time being told it would take weeks to fix. 

“It’s maddening,” Davidson said. 
“Veteran-owned businesses want to be 
able to contract with the VA and they can’t. 
They can’t get certified so they’re missing 
out. It hampers their ability to compete for 
that money that’s supposed to be set aside 


for them.” 

The 15-member advisory committee for 
Veterans Business Affairs oversees the 
process. Following their quarterly meeting 
Sept. 6, multiple members spoke out about 
the issue, believing they weren’t getting 
truthful answers from the VA about the 
extent of the problems or when they would 
be fixed. 

“We weren’t satisfied with the answers 
we got,” said Michael Zacchea, the com¬ 
mittee chairman and a retired Marine 
Corps lieutenant colonel. “This has real 
effects on people. We want an immediate 
response about what’s going on.” 

In response to questions about the prob¬ 
lems, VA Press Secretary Curt Cashour 
said Tuesday that the new online system 
was experiencing “initial start-up prob¬ 
lems, which VA is working to fix as soon 
as possible.” 

VA officials are in contact with commit¬ 
tee members and working to address their 
concerns, he said. 

For some companies, it might be too 
late. 

“It was the last straw for a lot of people,” 
Davidson said. “They just gave up, which 
means there are less veteran-owned busi¬ 
nesses out there able to compete because 
they can’t get certified.” 

Bugs in the new system led to problems 
when veterans submitted their online ap¬ 
plications, Davidson said. In some cases, 
the system misinterpreted critical infor¬ 
mation veterans entered into it, prompting 
error messages when they tried to submit 
their applications. When they inquired 
about it, their messages were forwarded to 
a help desk, which is backed up with work, 
Davidson said. 

For most of August, Davidson went back 


and forth with the VA about a small error 
in one application that he submitted on be¬ 
half of a company. While he waited for at¬ 
tention from the help desk, the application 
expired because of inactivity. 

“Every time I call, they say it will be an¬ 
other six to eight weeks,” Davidson said. 
“The VA has got to be able to do more than 
what they’re doing. Don’t let small busi¬ 
nesses languish because you have too many 
help desk tickets. Hire more folks or fix it.” 

Contrary to Davidson’s experience, the 
VA said it’s ensuring that no applications 
that are more than 60 days old are allowed 
to expire. 

There are now 2,246 firms going through 
the process to get verified. Of those, 160 
have been waiting for more than 60 days, 
Cashour said. 

The VA said that despite issues with the 
system, companies that received decisions 
on their applications so far this month 
worked through the verification process in 
45 days on average. 

Committee members want to know more 
about how the VA is calculating those sta¬ 
tistics. Members expressed doubts about 
whether officials are counting the time 
veterans worked through errors on their 
applications — which sometimes can take 
weeks or months — before they were sub¬ 
mitted successfully. 

Michael Phipps, a former Army Ranger 
who serves on the advisory committee 
on Veterans Business Affairs, questioned 
whether the VA was misleading the 
committee. 

“The first thing is, I think the VA in gen¬ 
eral needs to be more transparent with 
what’s going on in that program and how 
they’re tracking statistics,” Phipps said. 
“So now you have both issues — the trust 


factor and the issue at hand.” 

Alex Fender, another committee mem¬ 
ber, said the VA claimed at the committee’s 
meeting last week that there are low rates 
of errors with the verification process. 
Officials also denied the help desk had a 
backlog of cases, he said. 

“That goes completely against the grain 
of what people are experiencing,” he said. 

Fender, a Marine Corps veteran, is CEO 
of Funnel Science, a Dallas-based compa¬ 
ny that builds software. In Fender’s opin¬ 
ion, the VA prematurely launched its new 
verification system. 

“They pushed something live that has 
not been tested, debugged or verified to 
actually work,” he said. “Until they debug 
their code, it’s going to continue to be prob¬ 
lematic, or it won’t work at all.” 

Fender accepted a position with the ad¬ 
visory committee in May, along with six 
other new members. He credited President 
Donald Trump’s administration for filling 
empty seats on the committee and making 
it a legitimate oversight body. 

Fender viewed the position as a way to 
be a catalyst for change. Now, the commit¬ 
tee is doing what was intended — trying to 
fix a problem, he said. 

“Everybody likes to bitch about the gov¬ 
ernment, but nobody really gets a chance 
to do something about it,” Fender said. 
“Here’s an opportunity. I can tell them how 
they suck and what to do to get it fixed.” 

Zacchea expects officials to respond to 
the committee’s questions about the veri¬ 
fication system by the end of the week. He 
also wants the VA to go on the record about 
the issue during the committee’s next 
quarterly meeting, which is in December. 

wentling.nikki@stripes.com 
Twitter: @nikkiwentling 


Hawaii-based Army officer and mother 
of 4 vies for Ms. Veteran America crown 



Courtesy of Tara Carr 


Army Lt. Col. Tara Carr stands at Bagram Airfield, Afghanistan, in 
May 2017. 


By Wyatt Olson 

Stars and Stripes 

FORT SHAFTER, Hawaii — 
Army Lt. Col. Tara Carr has every 
intention of claiming the title of 
Ms. Veteran America as she com¬ 
petes against 24 other finalists 
next month in Los Angeles. 

But Carr, 39, has shown ample 
grace in being a runner-up. 

As a contestant on the 29th 
season of CBS’ “Amazing Race,” 
she and her partner competed 
for the first prize of $1 million by 
completing challenges during a 
few fast-paced weeks in Panama, 
Tanzania, Norway, Italy, Greece, 
South Korea and Vietnam in the 
summer of 2016. 

“We fell short of a million dol¬ 
lars by a few minutes,” Carr said 
of the second-place finish. 

It was “a hard pill to swallow,” 
she said. But as the show began 
airing in the spring of 2017 and 
she’d deployed to Afghanistan, 
Carr soon set her sights on the 
next challenge: the Ms. Veteran 
America crown. 

“People were following my 
journey, and a retired Army vet¬ 
eran over there mentioned that 
there was a Ms. Veteran Amer¬ 
ica competition, so I started re¬ 
searching it,” she said. 

The competition is among a 
handful of events run by Final 
Salute, an organization founded 
in 2010 by Army veteran Jaspen 


Boothe and devoted primar¬ 
ily to assisting homeless female 
veterans. 

The intent of the competition, 
according to Final Salute’s web¬ 
site, is to highlight “the strength, 
courage and sacrifice of our 
nation’s military women” and to 
encourage those women to “uplift 
each other and find their tribe.” 

Ms. Veteran America is not a 
beauty contest and, despite its 
name, both veterans and those 
still serving in the U.S. military 
are eligible to compete. There 
are no age, weight or height 
restrictions. 

Contestants are scored and 
ranked for grace, poise, confi¬ 
dence and personality based on 
an interview, a talent perfor¬ 
mance, military background and 
history of advocacy. 

“My talent is communicating,” 
said Carr, who is a China foreign 
area officer for U.S. Army Pacific 
at Fort Shafter and is fluent in 
Mandarin. She also knows Italian 
and Portuguese. 

“I don’t cheerlead,” she said. “I 
don’t tap dance. I don’t know how 
to dance very well.” 

Carr has a two-decade “grass- 
to-brass” military background, 
enlisting when she was only 17. 

She attended Syracuse Uni¬ 
versity under the Army’s ROTC 
Green to Gold scholarship, grad¬ 
uating with a degree in inter¬ 
national relations in 2001. She’s 


been stationed in both Vicenza 
and Naples, Italy, and in Beijing in 
the U.S. Defense Attache Office. 

She received a master’s degree 
in national securities studies in 
2013 from the Naval Postgradu¬ 
ate School in Monterey, Calif. 

She was a key player in devel¬ 
oping the Army’s breastfeeding 
policy while she was assigned to 
the Defense Intelligence Agency 
in Washington in 2014. 

As she did in the semifinals, 
during the Oct. 8 final competi¬ 
tion, she will present a poem she 
wrote about the plight of female 
veterans — recited in the three 
foreign languages she knows. 

“Up until 2015, the Army 
never had a policy that addressed 
breastfeeding in uniform specifi¬ 
cally,” she said. “So while there 
were policies on smoking and, 
well, you name it, there was never 
a policy for a female soldier to 
breastfeed.” 

A soldier might find herself 
“sitting on bathroom floors trying 
to find an outlet to express milk in 
unsanitary conditions,” she said. 
Or perhaps there was no place to 
store the milk, or no set time was 
allocated for a soldier to break 
away for the routine, she said. 

“These things don’t come to 
light until you’re going through 
them yourself,” said Carr, a 
mother of four children, ages 3,5, 
7 and 9. 

“I’ve always enjoyed taking the 


ball and running with something 
greater than myself, especially 
when it comes to women’s issues,” 
she said. 

A year ago, Carr, her Army vet¬ 
eran husband, Tony, and children 
moved to Hawaii, the state with 
the nation’s highest per capita 
rate of homeless people. Honolu¬ 
lu’s sidewalks and parks are pep¬ 
pered with makeshift tents and 
cardboard beds. 

“Here in Hawaii, it’s so in your 
face all the time,” she said. “It’s 
heart-wrenching.” 

As of mid-September, Carr 
had raised $6,000 on the fund¬ 
raising site CrowdRise that will 
be donated to Final Salute’s pro¬ 
grams assisting homeless female 
veterans. 

According to a report by the 
U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, an estimat¬ 


ed 40,056 veterans were home¬ 
less as of January 2017; 3,754 of 
them were women. 

Final Salute has argued in a 
white paper that HUD and the 
Veterans Administration vastly 
undercount the actual number 
of homeless female veterans be¬ 
cause many of them “couch surf.” 
They nomadically move among 
friends and relatives, primar¬ 
ily out of fear that they might 
lose custody of children if they 
seek temporary or emergency 
shelters. 

“Ultimately, I’d like to see 
change, and I want to be part of 
that change,” Carr said. “I don’t 
think anybody who has served 
our nation deserves to be home¬ 
less, let alone a woman and her 
child.” 

olson.wyatt@stripes.com 
Twitter: @WyattWOIson 
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Hurricane Florence moves in on Carolinas 



Gerry Broome/AP 

An onlooker checks out the heavy surf at the Avalon Fishing Pier in Kill Devil Hills, N.C., on Thursday. 


Storm’s reach expands 



By Jonathan Drew 
and Jeffrey Collins 

Associated Press 

WILMINGTON, N.C. — The 
outer bands of wind and rain 
from a weakened but still lethal 
Hurricane Florence began lash¬ 
ing North Carolina on Thursday 
as the monster storm moved in 
for a prolonged and potentially 
catastrophic drenching along the 
Southeast coast. 

Florence’s winds had dropped 
from a peak of 140 mph to 105 
mph by midmorning, reducing 
the hurricane from a terrifying 
Category 4 to a 2. But forecasters 
warned that the widening storm 

— and its likelihood of lingering 
around the coast day after day — 
will bring seawater surging onto 
land and torrential downpours. 

“It truly is really about the 
whole size of this storm,” Na¬ 
tional Hurricane Center Director 
Ken Graham said. “The larger 
and the slower the storm is, the 
greater the threat and the impact 

— and we have that.” 

As of 11 a.m. EDT, Florence 
was centered about 145 miles 
southeast of Wilmington, its for¬ 
ward movement slowed to 10 
mph. Hurricane-force winds ex¬ 
tended 80 miles from its center, 
and tropical storm-force winds 
up to 195 miles. 

Forecasters said Florence’s eye 
could come ashore early Friday 
around the North Carolina-South 
Carolina line. Then it is likely to 
hover along the coast Saturday, 
pushing up to 13 feet of storm 
surge and unloading water on 
both states. 

By midday, Spanish moss blew 
sideways in the trees as the winds 
increased in Wilmington. On 
North Carolina’s Outer Banks, 
water flowed through streets and 
between beachfront homes, and 
some of the few people still left in 
Nags Head took photos of angry 
waves topped with white froth. 

The forecast calls for as much 
as 40 inches of rain over seven 
days along the coast, with the del¬ 
uge continuing even as the center 
of the storm pushes its way over 


the Appalachian Mountains. 

The result could be what the 
Houston area saw during Hurri¬ 


cane Harvey just over a year ago: 
catastrophic inland flooding that 
could swamp homes, businesses, 


farms and industrial sites. 

The police chief of a barrier 
island in Florence’s bulls’-eye 
said he was asking for next-of-kin 
contact information from the few 
residents who refused to leave. 

“I’m not going to put our per¬ 
sonnel in harm’s way, especially 
for people that we’ve already told 
to evacuate,” Wrightsville Beach 
Police Chief Dan House said. 

North Carolina Gov. Roy Coo¬ 
per urged residents to remain 
alert despite changing forecasts. 

“Don’t relax, don’t get compla¬ 
cent. Stay on guard. This is a pow¬ 
erful storm that can kill. Today 
the threat becomes a reality,” he 
said. 

About 5.25 million people live 
in areas under hurricane warn¬ 
ings or watches, and 4.9 million 
live in places covered by tropical 
storm warnings or watches, the 


National Weather Service said. 

Weather Underground me¬ 
teorology director Jeff Masters 
said Florence eventually could 
strike as a Category 1 with winds 
less than 100 mph, but that’s still 
enough to cause at least $1 billion 
in damage. 

Water kills more people in hur¬ 
ricanes than wind does. 

Scientists said it is too soon 
to say what role, if any, global 
warming played in the storm. 
But previous research has shown 
that the strongest hurricanes are 
getting wetter and more intense 
and intensifying faster because of 
human-caused climate change. 

It’s unclear exactly how many 
people fled ahead of the storm, 
but more than 1.7 million people 
in the Carolinas and Virginia 
were warned to clear out. 

Airlines canceled about 1,200 
flights and counting, and some 
airports in the Carolinas virtu¬ 
ally shut down. Home Depot and 
Lowe’s activated emergency re¬ 
sponse centers and sent in around 
1,100 trucks to get generators, 
trash bags and bottled water to 
stores before and after the storm. 

Duke Energy, the nation’s No. 
2 power company, said Flor¬ 
ence could knock out electricity 
to three-quarters of its 4 million 
customers in the Carolinas, and 
outages could last for weeks. 
Workers are being brought in 
from the Midwest and Florida to 
help in the storm’s aftermath, it 
said. 

Florence’s weakening as it 
neared the coast created tension 
between some who left home and 
authorities who worried that the 
storm could still be deadly. 

Frustrated after evacuating his 
beach home for a storm that has 
since been downgraded, retired 
nurse Frederick Fisher grumbled 
in the lobby of a hotel in Wilming¬ 
ton several miles inland. 

“Against my better judgment, 
due to emotionalism, I evacu¬ 
ated,” he said. “I’ve got four cats 
inside the house. If I can’t get 
back in a week, after awhile they 
might turn on each other or trash 
the place.” 


VA hospital in Virginia evacuates ahead of storm; 18 clinics close 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — More than 200 veter¬ 
ans receiving treatment at a Department 
of Veterans Affairs hospital in coastal Vir¬ 
ginia were loaded onto buses Wednesday 
afternoon and dispersed among five other 
VA hospitals throughout Virginia, West 
Virginia and North Carolina. 

The Hampton VA Medical Center was 
within the mandatory evacuation area 
ordered by Virginia Gov. Ralph Northam 
ahead of Hurricane Florence, now a Cat¬ 
egory 2 storm that began lashing the North 
Carolina coast on Thursday afternoon. The 
storm was expected to move slowly and 
bring extensive rainfall and high winds to 
Virginia, North and South Carolinas and 
surrounding states. 

Appointments scheduled at the Hampton 
hospital from Thursday to Monday were 
canceled, and the emergency room is shut 


down until Sunday. All employees left the 
facility by 8 p.m. Wednesday. 

At 3 a.m. Wednesday, 86 patients from 
Hampton arrived in Martinsburg, W.Va. 
About 100 patients and staff were sent to the 
Richmond VA Medical Center in Virginia, 
where employees on Wednesday afternoon 
helped unload veterans in wheelchairs 
and on stretchers. The remaining 31 were 
transferred to Salem, Va.; Salisbury, N.C.; 
and Durham, N.C., all of which are expect¬ 
ed to remain open during the storm. 

“We’re honored for the opportunity to 
help ensure the safety of veterans in our 
sister facility,” the Richmond hospital 
posted to its social media pages. 

At their new locations, veterans received 
care packages including basic necessities, 
such as toothpaste, mouthwash and combs. 
In Durham, Marine Corps veteran Carl 
Watson sat outside the community living 
center, offering a welcoming message to 
Hampton patients. 


“I’ve been coming here to the Durham 
VA for quite some time,” Watson said in a 
video posted to the Durham VA Facebook 
page. “They take care of me; they always 
been taking care of me.” 

So far, the Hampton hospital is the only 
VA medical center that’s been completely 
closed because of Hurricane Florence. 
Across Virginia, North Carolina and South 
Carolina, 18 smaller community clinics 
were closed. The VA estimated the storm 
would affect more than 740,000 veterans in 
the three-state area who are enrolled in VA 
health care services. 

In North Carolina, the Durham hospital 
closed its ambulatory and specialty clinics, 
but its inpatient units and emergency room 
are open. Fayetteville planned to close its 
health care center and rehabilitation clinic 
Friday, but its inpatient services and ur¬ 
gent care center will remain open. The 
VA hospitals in Salisbury and Ashville are 
also open. 


The Ralph H. Johnson VA Medical Cen¬ 
ter in Charleston, S.C., closed its outpatient 
clinics through this weekend. Its inpatient 
care units and emergency room are open, 
and employees were told to shelter in place 
at the hospital. 

All of the facilities staying open have re¬ 
plenished their energy and oxygen equip¬ 
ment and are supplied with enough food to 
last through Sept. 29, the VA said. 

On Thursday, the VA was readying two 
mobile pharmacy units and 16 mobile 
veteran centers to send to Richmond and 
Salisbury to offer medical care, medica¬ 
tion and counseling to people affected by 
the storm. 

The VA is encouraging veterans and 
their families who have questions to call 
the Veteran Hurricane Hotline at 1-800- 
507-4571. A rolling update on VA closures 
is available at blogs.va.gov. 

wentling.nikki@stripes.com 
Twitter: @nikkiwentling 
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President claims 
Democrats inflated 
Puerto Rico deaths 



Cindy Ellen Russell, Honolulu Star-Advertiser/AP 


A home on Kahekili Highway near the Waihee River Bridge was evacuated after a flash flood breached 
the property in Maui, Hawaii, on Wednesday afternoon. 

Olivia is now a tropical depression; 
more downpours on way for Hawaii 


By Jennifer Sinco Kelleher 
and Audrey McAvoy 

Associated. Press 

HONOLULU — Heavy rain 
and winds from a tropical storm 
downed trees, knocked out power 
and prompted evacuations of 
several homes on Hawaii’s Maui 
island but spared the state wide¬ 
spread damage before it headed 
to sea and away from the state. 

Tropical Storm Olivia was 
downgraded Thursday to a tropi¬ 
cal depression after it crossed the 
state Wednesday, making landfall 
on Maui and Lanai islands. 

Weather forecasters warned 
heavy downpours would continue 
Thursday, producing additional 
rainfall of 3 to 5 inches and iso¬ 
lated amounts of 6 to 8 inches on 
higher terrain. 

That could cause life-threat¬ 
ening flash floods because the 
ground already is saturated with 
water, the Central Pacific Hurri¬ 
cane Center said in a statement. 

But Maui Mayor Alan Arakawa 
said he was hopeful the effects of 
the storm would be limited. 


“It’s been an ordeal but we’re 
coming through this fairly well,” 
Arakawa said at a news confer¬ 
ence. “I’m not seeing any really 
large areas of damage, no homes 
destroyed or flooded to any kind 
of extreme measures as we did in 
previous storms.” 

The Central Pacific Hurricane 
Center said Olivia was more than 
100 miles southwest of Honolulu 
late Wednesday. It was moving 
west with maximum sustained 
winds of 40 mph, just barely 
strong enough to qualify as a 
tropical storm. 

The hurricane center said Oliv¬ 
ia likely will weaken further and 
will become a tropical depression 
by Thursday. 

Maui County said several 
homes in Lahaina had to be evac¬ 
uated because of rising waters in 
a nearby river. Another home in 
Waihee Valley was evacuated. 

Kahulu Peltier-Yaw said she 
saw gushing water from an over¬ 
flowing river blocking at least 
one part of eastern Molokai’s only 
highway. She said it’s common for 


the highway to become impass¬ 
able when there’s heavy rain. 

A flash flood warning was is¬ 
sued for Molokai island and 
Maui. A wind gust of 51 mph was 
recorded at the airport on the is¬ 
land of Lanai. 

A rain gauge recorded 9 inch¬ 
es of rain at West Wailua Iki on 
Maui. 

The storm, which was a hurri¬ 
cane earlier in the week, slowly 
lost power as it neared the state. 

Forecasters canceled a tropi¬ 
cal storm warning for Oahu and 
Maui late Wednesday after the 
storm moved far enough south 
to put the islands out of range for 
stronger winds. 

Matthew Foster, a meteorolo¬ 
gist with the hurricane center, 
said moisture from Olivia will lin¬ 
ger through Friday even though 
the wind threat has died. That, 
combined with an upper level 
system, could trigger heavy rain 
and possibly thunderstorms on 
Kauai, Oahu and possibly Molo¬ 
kai, he said. 


By Catherine Lucey, 
Zeke Miller 
and Jonathan Lemire 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President 
Donald Trump on Thursday re¬ 
jected the official conclusion 
that nearly 3,000 people died in 
Puerto Rico from last year’s Hur¬ 
ricane Maria, arguing without 
evidence that the number was 
wrong and calling it a plot by 
Democrats to make him “look as 
bad as possible.” 

As Hurricane Florence ap¬ 
proached the Carolinas, the pres¬ 
ident picked a fresh fight over his 
administration’s response to the 
Category 4 storm that smashed 
into the U.S. territory last Sep¬ 
tember. Trump visited the island 
in early October to assess the sit¬ 
uation amid widespread criticism 
over recovery efforts. 

“When I left the Island, AFTER 
the storm had hit, they had any¬ 
where from 6 to 18 deaths. As time 
went by it did not go up by much. 
Then, a long time later, they start¬ 
ed to report really large numbers, 
like 3000,” Trump tweeted. 

He added: “This was done by 
the Democrats in order to make 
me look as bad as possible when I 
was successfully raising Billions 
of Dollars to help rebuild Puerto 
Rico.” 

Puerto Rico’s governor last 
month raised Maria’s official 
death toll from 64 to 2,975 after an 
independent study found that the 
number of people who succumbed 
in the sweltering aftermath had 
been severely undercounted. 
Previous reports from the Puerto 
Rican government estimated the 
number was closer to 1,400. 

Trump’s comments drew swift 
criticism from elected officials 
and residents of the island, where 
blackouts remain common, 60,000 
homes still have makeshift roofs 
and 13 percent of municipali¬ 
ties lack stable phone or internet 
service. 

Gov. Ricardo Rossello said in a 


Facebook post in Spanish, “The 
victims of Puerto Rico, and the 
people of Puerto Rico in general, 
do not deserve to be questioned 
about their pain.” 

Rossello said he left the analysis 
of the deaths in the hands of ex¬ 
perts and accepted their estimate 
as the official death toll. “I trust 
that this process was carried out 
properly,” he said. He also said 
he was waiting for Trump to re¬ 
spond to a petition to help Puerto 
Rico complete work on emergen¬ 
cy housing restoration programs 
and debris removal. 

San Juan Mayor Carmen 
Yulin Cruz, a Democrat who has 
sparred with Trump, tweeted 
that “Trump is so vain he thinks 
this is about him. NO IT IS NOT.” 
Rep. Luis Gutierrez, D-Ill., whose 
parents were Puerto Rican immi¬ 
grants, spoke on the House floor 
in front of a printout of the Puerto 
Rican flag, saying Trump is “de¬ 
lusional” and incapable of “empa¬ 
thy or basic human decency.” 

Some Republicans joined the 
chorus of criticism. 

House Speaker Paul Ryan, 
R-Wis., said, “Casualties don’t 
make a person look bad. So I 
have no reason to dispute those 
numbers.” 

And a spokesman for former 
U.S. Rep. Ron DeSantis — who 
won the Florida primary for gov¬ 
ernor with Trump’s support—put 
out a statement that said DeSan¬ 
tis “doesn’t believe any loss of life 
has been inflated.” 

Trump began to focus on Hur¬ 
ricane Florence earlier this week, 
calling for an Oval Office briefing 
with the FEMA director to warn 
about the threat. As the storm 
began to dominate news cover¬ 
age, the administration’s efforts 
after Hurricane Maria came 
under new scrutiny and the cov¬ 
erage began to infuriate Trump, 
according to two Republican ad¬ 
visers close to the White House 
who weren’t authorized to speak 
publicly. 


Planned Parenthood picks Chinese-born doctor as new leader 


By David Crary 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — A Chinese immigrant 
who fled her native country when she was 
8 was named Wednesday as Planned Par¬ 
enthood’s new president, the first doctor to 
hold the post in five decades. 

Dr. Leana Wen will assume the role Nov. 
12, six days after midterm elections in 
which Planned Parenthood’s political wing 
plans to spend $20 million on behalf of can¬ 
didates who support abortion rights. 

Wen, who has been Baltimore’s health 
commissioner since 2015, will be Planned 
Parenthood’s sixth president over a cen¬ 
tury of work providing millions of Ameri¬ 


cans with birth control, sex education and 
medical screenings. 

The organization also is the largest pro¬ 
vider of abortions in the U.S., making it a 
perennial target for anti-abortion activists. 
In recent years, its foes have been striv¬ 
ing — thus far unsuccessfully — to halt 
the flow of federal funds that help Planned 
Parenthood provide some of its nonabortion 
services. 

Wen succeeds Cecile Richards, who had 
been president since 2006 before resigning 
earlier this year. 

Under Richards’ leadership, Planned 
Parenthood has been at odds with congres¬ 
sional Republicans and President Donald 
Trump on numerous fronts, most recently 


joining the intense opposition to Trump’s 
Supreme Court nominee, Brett Kavana- 
ugh. Abortion rights advocates fear that 
Kavanaugh will tilt the high court to the 
right, possibly opening the way for rulings 
that would reverse or weaken the 1973 Roe 
v. Wade decision that established a nation¬ 
wide right for women to have abortions. 

Wen and her family fled from China just 
before her 8th birthday, were granted po¬ 
litical asylum in the U.S. and became U.S. 
citizens in 2003. 

Wen graduated summa cum laude from 
California State University, Los Ange¬ 
les and earned her medical degree from 
Washington University School of Medicine 
before becoming a Rhodes Scholar. 


Wen said she was proud of her accom¬ 
plishments in Baltimore — including re¬ 
ducing infant mortality to record lows and 
providing eyeglasses for all children who 
needed them. But she said she could not 
resist the new job offer. 

Rep. Elijah Cummings, a Democratic 
congressman from Baltimore, praised 
the appointment, saying of Wen, “When 
it comes to protecting her patients, she 
doesn’t back down from a fight.” 

With Wen’s encouragement, Baltimore 
sued the Trump administration for cutting 
funds for teen pregnancy prevention. A fed¬ 
eral judge subsequently ordered the resto¬ 
ration of $5 million in grant funding to two 
Baltimore-based prevention programs. 
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Senate OKs 1st spending bill to avoid shutdown 


By Matthew Daly 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Asa potentially cata¬ 
strophic hurricane heads for the Carolinas, 
Congress is moving to avert a legislative 
disaster that could lead to a partial govern¬ 
ment shutdown just weeks before the No¬ 
vember midterm elections. 

The House was set to vote Thursday on 
a $147 billion package to fund the Energy 
Department, veterans’ programs and the 
legislative branch. The Senate on Wednes¬ 
day night approved the measure 92-5. 

The bill is the first of three spending 
packages Congress hopes to approve this 
month to avoid a government shutdown 
when the new budget year begins Oct. 1. It 
represents a compromise between House 
and Senate negotiators. 

If all three compromise spending pack¬ 
ages are approved by both chambers and 


signed by President Donald Trump, they 
would account for nearly 90 percent of an¬ 
nual spending, including the military and 
most civilian agencies. 

Lawmakers would still need a short-term 
patch for a portion of the government, in¬ 
cluding the Department of Homeland Secu¬ 
rity, which oversees Trump’s long-promised 
wall along the U.S.-Mexico border. 

Approval of the initial spending bill was 
so important to Republican leaders that 
they moved up a vote planned for Thurs¬ 
day, citing the threat of Hurricane Flor¬ 
ence bearing down on the Southeastern 
U.S. coast. The storm is expected to make 
landfall Friday or Saturday in the Caroli¬ 
nas and create havoc along the East Coast. 

The bill represents a marked departure 
from recent years, when Congress has 
routinely ignored agency-specific spend¬ 
ing measures in favor of giant “omnibus” 
packages that fund the entire government 


all at once. Trump has said he won’t sign 
another bloated bill, and lawmakers have 
been working to approve a series of small¬ 
er spending measures. 

“The American people expect us to get 
our work done. If we continue to work to¬ 
gether in a bipartisan manner, we can 
successfully fund nearly 90 percent of the 
federal government on time through regu¬ 
lar order — something Congress has not 
been able to do in many years,” said Sen¬ 
ate Appropriations Committee Chairman 
Richard Shelby, R-Ala. 

“This package is not perfect, but that 
is the nature of compromise,” added Ver¬ 
mont Sen. Patrick Leahy, the top Democrat 
on the Appropriations panel. 

Leahy said he was concerned that the 
bill does not do enough to cover costs asso¬ 
ciated with a program that allows veterans 
to receive government-paid health care at 
private facilities. 


“We do our veterans no favors when we 
make promises to them that we cannot 
keep,” he said. 

While generally upbeat about the prog¬ 
ress on spending legislation, lawmakers 
from both parties remain wary of a gov¬ 
ernment shutdown, which Trump has 
threatened unless he gets billions of dol¬ 
lars for the wall — a key Trump campaign 
promise. 

None of the three packages under con¬ 
sideration addresses spending for the wall, 
and GOP leaders have said they prefer 
to address the issue after the midterm 
elections. 

The three-bill bundle approved by the 
Senate on Wednesday features a $5.1 bil¬ 
lion increase for the Department of Veter¬ 
ans Affairs, including $1.1 billion to pay for 
a law Trump signed in June to give veter¬ 
ans more freedom to see doctors outside 
the troubled VA system. 


Arrivals at 
US-Mexico 
border surge 
in August 

By Elliot Spagat 

Associated Press 

SAN DIEGO — U.S. border au¬ 
thorities arrested dramatically 
more immigrant families at the 
Mexico border in August com¬ 
pared with previous months in a 
spike that a Trump administra¬ 
tion official said Wednesday was 
the result of “legal loopholes” 
allowing children to avoid imme¬ 
diate deportation to their home¬ 
lands in Central America. 

The number of families arriv¬ 
ing at the Mexico border reached 
15,955, up from 12,274 in July, ac¬ 
cording to Customs and Protec¬ 
tion. Families accounted for more 
than one-third of people who were 
stopped at the border. 

Commissioner Kevin McA- 
leenan called the increase “a di¬ 
rect response to gaps in the legal 
framework,” adding, “We’re not 
surprised by it, but it’s been a 
very stark trend.” 

The numbers offer a glimpse 
into the impact of the Trump 
administration’s “zero tolerance” 
policy on illegal crossings intro¬ 
duced in April, which resulted in 
the separation of more than 2,500 
children from their parents. Pres¬ 
ident Donald Trump effectively 
ended the practice of separating 
families in June amid criticism. 

The statistics also come as the 
midterm elections are approach¬ 
ing and immigration remains a 
key issue in campaigns across the 
country. McAleenan, a Trump 
appointee, called the situation “a 
crisis of significant proportions 
from a humanitarian perspective 
and a security perspective.” 

Overall, people arrested or 
stopped at the border totaled 
46,560, up from 39,953 in July 
and 30,567 in August 2017. Ar¬ 
rests have risen from July to Au¬ 
gust in four of the previous five 
years, indicating seasonal factors 
may be an influence. 



Elise Amendola/AP 

Incumbent Democratic Rhode Island Gov. Gina Raimondo speaks to supporters alongside her husband, 
Andrew Moffit, left, and children, Thompson and Cecilia, on Wednesday in Providence, R.l. 


RI governor scores primary win 


By Jennifer Mcdermott 
and Michelle R. Smith 

Associated Press 

PROVIDENCE, R.L — Democratic Gov. Gina 
Raimondo, of Rhode Island, who made a case for a 
second term by highlighting the state’s improving 
economic fortunes, has survived a grass-roots chal¬ 
lenge from the left to win her party’s nomination for 
re-election. 

She will now face Republican Allan Fung, mayor of 
the state’s second-largest city, who came in 4.5 points 
behind Raimondo in a three-way race in 2014. 

Wednesday’s primary winners will have to con¬ 
tend with another three-way contest Nov. 6, with for¬ 
mer Republican lawmaker Joe Trillo, who chaired 
President Donald Trump’s 2016 campaign in Rhode 
Island, running as an independent. 

Rhode Island also selected nominees for U.S. Sen¬ 
ate, U.S. House, lieutenant governor and other offices 
in the rare Wednesday vote. About 145,000 people 
cast ballots, or nearly 20 percent of voters, according 
to the state Board of Elections. The turnout in recent 
midterm primaries has hovered around 20 percent. 

In the campaign, Raimondo cited a falling unem¬ 


ployment rate in the state, as well as new job train¬ 
ing programs and free community college tuition 
started during her tenure. 

She defeated Matt Brown, a former Rhode Island 
secretary of state. Brown, who last held office more 
than a decade ago, pushed himself as the grassroots 
alternative and hammered Raimondo for her close 
corporate ties. 

Raimondo raised $7.7 million, 20 times Brown’s 
total. She took aim at Fung in her victory speech, 
saying he won’t stand up to Trump and he opposes 
her administration’s job creation policies. Her sup¬ 
porters chanted “four more years.” 

On the Republican side, Fung, the mayor of Cran¬ 
ston, defeated Patricia Morgan, who leads the tiny 
House minority caucus in the overwhelmingly 
Democratic General Assembly. Fung said his vic¬ 
tory is a sign that Rhode Islanders are ready to take 
back the state from insiders and “big shots” and re¬ 
ject the status quo. He said he’s ready to “lead this 
revolution.” 

In congressional races, Democratic Sen. Sheldon 
Whitehouse and Rep. David Cicilline easily won 
their primaries. Rep. Jim Langevin was unopposed 
in the Democratic primary. 


US, Cuba 
discuss 
mystery 
incidents 

By Matthew Lee 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — National 
security agencies and members 
of Congress are frustrated by 
the lack of answers about what 
the United States describes as 
“health attacks” that have injured 
American diplomats in Cuba. 

A meeting Thursday between 
U.S. and Cuban officials was in¬ 
tended to try to help determine 
the method and motive behind 
those mysterious incidents that 
began nearly two years ago and 
have affected about two dozen 
people, including some diagnosed 
with brain damage. 

A flurry of reports has suggest¬ 
ing investigators have narrowed 
their suspicions as to the cause 
and culprit. 

Cuba’s Foreign Ministry said 
nine members of the scientific 
team it assembled to look into the 
incidents met with members of 
Congress and the National Acad¬ 
emy of Sciences before the talks 
at the State Department. 

The Cuban Embassy in Wash¬ 
ington said the team is proposing 
“a dispassionate examination of 
health reports of U.S. diplomats 
in Cuba according to the rules of 
science.” 

The planned meeting is “part of 
our ongoing effort to investigate 
and better understand the health 
conditions of our diplomats,” the 
State Department said. 

It said the Cuban delegation 
would “receive a general medical 
briefing about the injuries expe¬ 
rienced by U.S. personnel who 
served in Havana.” 

The department has played 
down or denied reports that in¬ 
vestigators have focused on a mi¬ 
crowave device as the source of 
the attacks and that Russia is the 
leading suspect. 
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Video shows Weinstein 
in hands-on encounter 
with rape accuser 


By Michael Sisak 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — A video of 
Harvey Weinstein aired on tele¬ 
vision Wednesday showing him 
boldly propositioning a woman 
who later accused him of rape 
and repeatedly touching her and 
stroking her arm and back during 
what was supposed to have been a 
business meeting. 

Melissa Thompson, who sued 
Weinstein in June, said she made 
the recording, shown by Sky 
News, while demonstrating video 
technology for the movie mogul- 
turned-#MeToo villain at his 
New York City office in 2011. 

Weinstein is seen on the video 
rejecting a handshake from 
Thompson and then hugging her 
instead and rubbing her back. 

He then caresses her shoulder 
as they sit side-by-side in front of 
her laptop computer. 

At one point he tells her, “Let 
me have a little part of you. Can 
you give it to me?” 

After quickly agreeing to use 
the technology to promote his 
movies, Thompson said Weinstein 
put his hand up her dress. 

The video, which only captures 


the two from the waist up, doesn’t 
show Weinstein’s hands at that 
point, but does show Thompson 
reacting with discomfort and tell¬ 
ing Weinstein, “That’s too high. 
That’s too high.” 

It also shows her joking about 
his advances, saying that “data is 
hot.” 

Sky News aired only portions 
of the video. Thompson’s lawyers 
declined to share it with The As¬ 
sociated Press. 

Weinstein’s lawyer said the full 
video “demonstrates that there 
is nothing forceful” and shows 
“casual, if not awkward, flirting 
from both parties.” 

“Anything short of that is in¬ 
tended to make Mr. Weinstein 
appear inappropriate and even 
exploitative,” lawyer Ben Braf- 
man said. “It was produced by 
Ms. Thompson to bolster her po¬ 
sition in a civil lawsuit seeking 
money. This is a further attempt 
to publicly disgrace Mr. Weinstein 
for financial gain and we will not 
stand for it. Facts do matter.” 

In an interview with Sky News, 
Thompson said Weinstein’s be¬ 
havior was distracting and she 
struggled to stay “on script” with 



Harvey Weinstein arrives at a 
Golden Globes afterparty in 
Beverly Hills, Calif., in January 
2017. 


the product pitch. She said his 
affect changed from the start of 
the meeting, that his eyes had 
darkened and he “looked like a 
predator.” 

Thompson said she later met 
Weinstein at a nearby hotel bar, 
where she said she expected to 
close the technology deal. She 
said Weinstein led her to a hotel 
room and raped her. 

Along the way, she said, he re¬ 
buffed her attempts to fight or to 
get away. 

“If I would try to fight myself 
away from him, he would then 
move around to where he could 
block me in somewhere, and 
he’s a big individual,” Thomp¬ 
son told Sky News. “I constantly 
felt trapped, no matter where I 
turned.” 

Weinstein has been charged in 
New York with sexually assault¬ 
ing three women. Thompson is 
not among them. 



Felix Adamo, The Bakersfield Californian/AP 


A Kern County sheriff’s deputy on Wednesday stands near an area where a shooting victim lies in 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


Gunman kills wife, 4 others, self in Calif. 


Associated Press 

BAKERSFIELD, Calif. — A 
gunman went on a rampage in 
Kern County, Calif., killing his 
wife and four other people before 
shooting himself to death, author¬ 
ities said. 

Officials provided no immedi¬ 
ate details Thursday morning 
on what prompted the shootings 
Wednesday evening at a home 
and a trucking company in Ba¬ 
kersfield, about 90 miles north of 
Los Angeles. 

Kern County Sheriff Donny 
Youngblood told reporters the 
shootings were not random. 

“Obviously, there is some type 
of situation that caused the hus¬ 


band to be extremely upset,” he 
said. 

He added, “I’m pretty com¬ 
fortable (saying) there will be 
a connection between all these 
players,” he added. 

The man first showed up with 
his wife shortly before 5:30 p.m. 
at the company, where he con¬ 
fronted another man. 

“The suspect, the husband, shot 
the person at the trucking com¬ 
pany and then turned and shot 
his wife” and then chased and 
shot another man who showed up, 
Youngblood said. 

The gunman then went to a 
home where he shot and killed 
a man and a woman, the sheriff 
said. 


He then carjacked a woman 
who was driving her child. The 
woman and child escaped and the 
man drove to a highway, where a 
sheriff’s deputy saw him, Young¬ 
blood said. 

The gunman saw the deputy 
and pulled into a parking lot. 
When the deputy confronted him 
at gunpoint, the man shot himself 
in the chest, the sheriff said. 

The man’s identity was not im¬ 
mediately made public. 

Except for the gunman’s wife, 
officials provided no details on 
how the victims might have been 
related. 

About 30 people saw the shoot¬ 
ings and were being interviewed 
by deputies, Youngblood said. 


'60 Minutes' chief 
leaves CBS amid 
harassment claims 


By Elahe Izadi 

The Washington Post 

Jeff Fager, the executive pro¬ 
ducer of the flagship CBS news 
program “60 Minutes,” has left 
the network. 

His exit follows articles by 
Ronan Farrow in the New Yorker 
that included accusations that 
Fager inappropriately touched 
employees, and a report by The 
Washington 
Post’s Erik 

Wemple that 
Fager tolerated 
years of alleged 
abusive con¬ 

duct by a senior 
producer. 

“This action 
today is not di¬ 
rectly related to 
the allegations 
surfaced in press reports, which 
continue to be investigated inde¬ 
pendently,” CBS News President 
David Rhodes said in a memo. 
“However, he violated company 
policy and it is our commitment 
to uphold those policies at every 
level.” 

It is unclear what specific com¬ 
pany policy the memo refers to. 

Fager said in a separate state¬ 
ment that the allegations in the 
New Yorker are “false” and 
that the decision by CBS was 
unrelated. 

“They terminated my contract 
early because I sent a text mes¬ 
sage to one of our own CBS re¬ 
porters demanding that she be 
fair in covering the story. My lan¬ 
guage was harsh and, despite the 


fact that journalists receive harsh 
demands for fairness all the time, 
CBS did not like it,” Fager said. 
“One such note should not result 
in termination after 36 years, but 
it did.” 

Jericka Duncan, the reporter 
to whom Fager sent the message, 
revealed the contents of the text 
during Wednesday’s edition of 
“CBS Evening News.” 

“If you repeat these false accu¬ 
sations without any of your own re¬ 
porting to back them up, you will 
be responsible for harming me. 
Be careful,” Fager wrote, accord¬ 
ing to Duncan. “There are people 
who lost their jobs trying to harm 
me and if you pass on these dam¬ 
aging claims without your own re¬ 
porting to back them up that will 
become a serious problem.” 

Fager, a former CBS News 
chairman, also has been accused 
of dissuading employees from 
reporting incidents to human re¬ 
sources. He told Wemple at The 
Post, “I have never discouraged 
anyone from going to HR.” 

The departure comes at a time 
of intense public scrutiny of CBS, 
including the recent resignation 
of its CEO, Leslie Moonves, once 
among the most powerful and well- 
compensated media executives. 

Several weeks ago, CBS brought 
in outside law firms to conduct in¬ 
vestigations following an initial 
New Yorker article largely fo¬ 
cused on misconduct allegations 
against Moonves. The report also 
included anonymous accounts 
from former employees that Fager 
inappropriately touched employ¬ 
ees at company parties. 



NYC to add nonbinary ‘X’ 
option to birth certificates 


Associated Press 

NEW YORK — People born in 
New York City who don’t identify 
as male or female will have the 
option of changing their birth 
certificates to “X” under legisla¬ 
tion passed Wednesday by the 
City Council. 

The bill, adopted by a 41-6 vote, 
will also allow parents to choose 
the “X” designation for their new¬ 
borns, and it will permit adults to 
change the gender on their birth 
certificates without an affidavit 
from a doctor or mental health 
professional. 

“Today is a historic day for 
New York in its role as a world¬ 
wide champion for inclusivity 
and equality,” said City Council 
Speaker Corey Johnson, a Demo¬ 
crat. “New Yorkers will no longer 
need a doctor’s note to change 
their gender on their birth cer¬ 
tificates, and will no longer be 
treated as if their identity was a 


medical issue.” 

Johnson said it’s important “to 
show our constituents that we see 
them, we have their backs and we 
respect them for who they are.” 

Carrie Davis, a transgender 
advocate who chaired an advi¬ 
sory board on the gender marker 
change, called the legislation “ex¬ 
ceptionally critical during this 
time of danger and uncertainty 
regarding health care and human 
rights for transgender Americans 
at the national level.” 

Some states including Califor¬ 
nia, Oregon and Montana allow 
individuals to change the gender 
on their birth certificates with¬ 
out notes from doctors, but it’s 
unclear how many jurisdictions 
allow parents to select a nonbina¬ 
ry option for their newborns. The 
option could be used by parents 
of intersex children or by parents 
who want their children to be able 
to choose genders at a later date. 
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Apple unveils its largest, priciest iPhone 



By Hayley Tsukayama 
The Washington Post 

Apple on Wednesday un¬ 
veiled some big iPhone news 

— literally. 

The trillion-dollar company 
introduced three large-screened 
iPhones at its annual fall product 
event, hosted at its headquarters 
in Cupertino, Calif. The record¬ 
setting price of the largest phone 

— starting at $1,099 — is key to 
Apple’s strategy as smartphone 
sales growth stalls. 

The newest smartphones are 
called the iPhone Xs, iPhone 
Xs Max and the iPhone XR. All 
have the same basic design as last 
year’s iPhone X, with fronts that 
are nearly all-screen — with the 
exception of a notch cut out from 
the top to house a front-facing 
camera—and lack a home button. 
The phones announced Wednes¬ 
day are, collectively, the largest 
and most expensive iPhone line¬ 
up Apple has ever announced. 

Apple has had a financially suc¬ 
cessful year, becoming the first 
publicly traded U.S. company to 
hit a $1 trillion valuation. 

Apple chief executive Tim Cook 
said Wednesday that the company 
is about to sell its 2 billionth iOS 
device. It marked the second time 
that the company has launched 
new iPhones from the Steve Jobs 
Theater, named for Apple’s late 
co-founder and chief executive. 

But the tech giant has had to 
adjust its strategy to keep rev¬ 
enue and profit growing. Fewer 
people are rushing out to snap up 
new premium smartphones each 
year, opting instead to hold on to 
their phones for longer. That has 
slowed growth for many smart¬ 
phones, including the iPhone, and 
Apple has moved to offset slowing 
sales growth with higher-priced 
phones. 

Apple’s main competitor in 


smartphones, Samsung, has also 
tried that strategy by setting the 
price for its Galaxy Note line 
in the $900 range. But it hasn’t 
worked as well for Samsung as 
it has for Apple, which sold the 
iPhone X last year for $999. 

The iPhone X is the top-selling 
new phone in the world, Cook said 
Wednesday. But the world’s most- 
used iPhone right now is still the 
2-year-old iPhone 7, according 
to data analytics firm Mixpanel, 
and more people have the iPhone 
6S than the iPhone X. 

That leaves a lot of potential 
for upgrades. But the new lineup 
of phones has few technological 
advances over last year’s models, 


which introduced the all-screen 
display for the first time. Apple 
has typically operated an on-and- 
off-year cycle. 

Shares of Apple closed down 
a little more than 1 percent 
Wednesday, at $221.07 per share. 

The iPhone Xs Max, which 
has a 6.5-inch display, is now 
Apple’s priciest phone. The most 
expensive model will cost $1,449 
— roughly $500 more than a 
MacBook Air laptop. 

The iPhone Xs will be the 
same price ($999) and size as its 
predecessor, sporting a 5.8-inch 
screen. 

Apple is also releasing the $749 
iPhone XR for those who balk at 


a four-digit price tag. The phone 
looks similar to the iPhone X, but 
it has a 6.1-inch display and uses a 
different type of screen that is less 
expensive for Apple to produce. 

Consumers who have held on to 
their older phones may be partic¬ 
ularly drawn to the XR, said ana¬ 
lyst Patrick Moorhead, of Moor 
Insights. “They get the edge-to- 
edge display (and) the Apple ex¬ 
perience at an affordable price.” 

Most of the major updates to 
the smartphones were technical 
and incremental. Apple invited 
several video game developers on 
stage to showcase improvements 
to the graphics and processing 
performance of the phones. 


It also has improved the cam¬ 
eras in the new phones and added 
a feature that allows people to 
refocus their pictures after they 
take them. Samsung has offered a 
similar feature on two of its Note 
devices. 

As Apple shifts its gadgets to 
having longer lifespans, the com¬ 
pany will have to offer compelling 
and useful services to continue 
making these devices a good value 
for consumers, Forrester analyst 
Thomas Husson said in a note to 
investors after the presentation. 
“Apple has a key challenge in the 
next 18 to 24 months: Apple has 
to build a more frequent, deeper, 
emotion-rich, digital lifestyle re¬ 
lationship with consumers.” 

The company has also been 
putting more investment into 
its software and services, such 
as the App Store and a growing 
entertainment streaming busi¬ 
ness. Cook has said he wants to 
double the revenue of its services 
business by 2020. In its last earn¬ 
ings report in July, the services 
business reported $9.5 billion in 
quarterly revenue; annually, the 
services business itself would be 
a Fortune 100 company, Apple 
said. 

Apple did not announce updates 
for some products, such as the 
iPad Pro or the wireless AirPods 
headphones. The company also 
did not offer an update on the Air- 
Power, a wireless charging mat 
it first announced last year but 
has not yet begun selling. It also 
did not refresh its MacBook Air 
or the Mac Mini — two products 
that are overdue for a refresh, 
Moorhead said. 

“Quite frankly, these products 
are no longer competitive with 
any of the premium Windows 
competition,” Moorhead said. 


Apple Watch inches toward becoming medical device 


By Michael Liedtke 

Associated Press 

CUPERTINO, Calif. — Apple is trying 
to turn its smartwatch from a niche gad¬ 
get into a lifeline to better health by slowly 
evolving it into a medical device. 

In its fourth incarnation, called the Se¬ 
ries 4 and due out later this month, the 
Apple Watch will add features that allow 
it to take high-quality heart readings and 
detect falls. It’s part of Apple’s long-in-the- 
making strategy to give people a distinct 
reason to buy a wrist gadget that largely 
does things smartphones already do. 

Since the Apple Watch launched in April 
2015, most people haven’t figured out why 
they need to buy one. Apple doesn’t release 
sales figures, but estimates from two ana¬ 
lysts suggest the company shipped roughly 
18 million of the gadgets in 2017. Apple sold 
almost 12 times as many iPhones — 216 
million — that year. Apple shipped another 
7.3 million during the first half of this year, 
according to Canalys Research, compared 
with more than 93 million iPhones. 

Worldwide, about 48 million smart- 
watches are expected to be sold this year 
compared with nearly 1.9 billion phones, 
according to the research firm Gartner. 



Marcio Jose Sanchez/AP 


The new Apple Watch 4 is displayed 
during an event to announce new 
products Wednesday in Cupertino, Calif. 

Apple CEO Tim Cook has long aimed to 
emphasize the health- and fitness-tracking 
abilities of the smartwatch. The original 
version featured a heart-rate sensor that fed 
data into fitness and workout apps so they 
could suggest new goals and offer digital 
“rewards” for fitness accomplishments. 

Two years later, Apple called its watch 
“the ultimate device for a healthy life,” em¬ 
phasizing water resistance for swimmers 
and built-in GPS for tracking runs or cy¬ 


cling workouts. In February, the company 
announced that the watch would track ski¬ 
ing and snowboarding runs, including data 
on speed and vertical descent. 

The latest Apple Watch version unveiled 
Wednesday is pushing the health envelope 
even farther—in particular by taking elec¬ 
trocardiograms, or EKGs, on the device, a 
feature given clearance by the U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration, Apple said. The 
watch will also watch for irregular heart¬ 
beats and can detect when the wearer has 
fallen, the company said. 

EKGs are important tests of heart health 
that typically require a doctor visit. The 
feature gained an onstage endorsement 
from Ivor Benjamin, a cardiologist who 
heads the American Heart Association, 
who said such real-time data would change 
the way doctors work. 

“This is enormous,” Gartner analyst 
Tuong Nguyen said of the Apple Watch’s 
EKG feature. It could turn smartwatches 
“from something people buy for prestige 
into something they buy for more practical 
reasons,” he said. 

It could also lead some health insur¬ 
ance plans to subsidize the cost of an Apple 
Watch, Nguyen said. That would help de¬ 


fray the $400 starting price for a device 
that still requires a companion iPhone that 
can now cost more than $1,000. 

The watch will use new sensors on the 
back and on the watch dial. A new app 
will say whether each reading is normal 
or shows signs of atrial fibrillation. Atrial 
fibrillation is an irregular heart rate that 
increases the risk of heart complications, 
such as stroke and heart failure. 

Apple says the heart data can be shared 
with doctors through a PDF file, though 
it’s not yet clear how ready doctors are to 
receive a possible flood of new EKG data 
from patients — or how useful they will 
find the electronic files. 

This new features will be available to 
U.S. customers later this year, Apple said 
— an indication that it may not be ready 
for launch. 

Fall detection could also be significant, 
especially for elderly users. The new Apple 
Watch claims to be able to tell the differ¬ 
ence between and a trip and a fall, and 
when the latter occurs, it will suggest call¬ 
ing 911. If it receives no response within a 
minute, the watch will automatically place 
an emergency call and message friends and 
family designated as emergency contacts. 
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Pope approves investigation of US bishop 


By Nicole Winfield 

Associated Press 

VATICAN CITY — A delegation of U.S. 
Catholic cardinals and bishops met Thurs¬ 
day with Pope Francis as a new bombshell 
dropped in the Catholic Church’s long-run¬ 
ning sex abuse and cover-up scandal. 

Pope Francis on Thursday accepted 
the resignation of a West Virginia bishop, 
Michael Bransfield, and at the same time 
authorized a fellow bishop to investigate 
allegations that Bransfield sexually ha¬ 
rassed adults, officials said. 

Bransfield had been implicated in 2012 
in an infamous Philadelphia priestly sex 
abuse case, but he denied ever abusing 
anyone and claimed vindication years ago. 
He continued with his ministry until he of¬ 
fered to retire, as required, when he turned 
75 last week. 


The Vatican said Francis accepted his 
resignation Thursday, announcing the de¬ 
cision at the exact moment that the U.S. 
delegation was arriving at the Apostolic 
Palace for an emergency meeting with the 
pope over another scandal involving an ex- 
U.S. cardinal. 

Francis appointed Baltimore Bishop Wil¬ 
liam Lori to take over Bransfield’s Wheel¬ 
ing-Charleston diocese temporarily. Lori 
said in a statement that Francis had also 
instructed him to “conduct an investiga¬ 
tion into allegations of sexual harassment 
of adults against Bishop Bransfield.” 

Lori set up a hotline for potential victims 
to call, and vowed to conduct a thorough 
investigation. 

The revelation was the latest twist in an 
incredible turn of events in the U.S. that 
began with the June 20 announcement that 
one of the most prestigious U.S. cardinals, 


Theodore McCarrick, had been accused of 
groping a teen-age altar boy in the 1970s. 

Francis removed McCarrick as a cardi¬ 
nal in July after a U.S. church investigation 
found the allegation credible. After news 
broke of the investigation, several former 
seminarians and priests came forward to 
report that they too had been abused or ha¬ 
rassed by McCarrick as adults. 

The McCarrick affair — coupled with 
revelations in the Pennsylvania grand 
jury report detailing decades of abuse and 
cover-up in six dioceses — has fueled out¬ 
rage among the rank-and-file faithful who 
had trusted church leaders to reform them¬ 
selves after the abuse scandal first erupted 
in Boston in 2002. 

The outrage has also been directed at 
Francis and the Vatican and has fueled con¬ 
servative criticism of Francis’ pontificate. 

The head of the U.S. Conference of 


Catholic Bishops, Houston Cardinal Dan¬ 
iel DiNardo, had requested the papal au¬ 
dience last month following revelations 
that McCarrick had risen through church 
ranks despite allegations of sexual miscon¬ 
duct that were known in U.S. and Vatican 
circles. 

DiNardo requested a full-fledged Vati¬ 
can investigation into the McCarrick affair, 
and said he wanted answers to allegations 
that a string of Vatican officials — includ¬ 
ing Francis — knew of McCarrick’s mis¬ 
deeds since 2000 but turned a blind eye. 

The Vatican hasn’t responded to alle¬ 
gations by its former ambassador to the 
U.S., Archbishop Carlo Maria Vigano, 
that Francis effectively rehabilitated Mc¬ 
Carrick from sanctions imposed by Pope 
Benedict XVI over allegations McCarrick 
would routinely invite seminarians to his 
beach house and into his bed. 



Aaron Favila/AP 
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A member of the Philippine Air Force stands in front of a satellite 
operations center in Manila, Philippines, on Thursday. 

Philippines braces for super typhoon 


Suu Kyi responds 
to Rohingya crisis 


By Jim Gomez 

Associated Press 

MANILA, Philippines — Phil¬ 
ippine authorities began evacuat¬ 
ing thousands of people Thursday 
from the path of the most pow¬ 
erful typhoon this year, closing 
schools, readying bulldozers for 
landslides and placing rescuers 
and troops on full alert in the 
country’s north. 

More than 4 million people live 
in areas at most risk from the 
storm, which the Joint Typhoon 
Warning Center in Hawaii cat¬ 
egorized as a super typhoon with 
powerful winds and gusts. 

Typhoon Mangkhut could hit 
northeastern Cagayan province 
on Saturday. It was tracked on 
Thursday about 450 miles away 
in the Pacific with sustained 
winds of 127 miles per hour and 
gusts of up to 158 mph, Philippine 
forecasters said. 


With a massive rain cloud band 
560 miles wide, combined with 
seasonal monsoon rains, the ty¬ 
phoon could bring heavy to intense 
rains that could set off landslides 
and flash floods, the forecasters 
said. Storm warnings have been 
raised in 25 provinces across the 
main northern island of Luzon, re¬ 
stricting sea and air travel. 

Office of Civil Defense chief 
Ricardo Jalad told an emergency 
meeting led by President Rodrigo 
Duterte that about 4.2 million 
people in Cagayan, nearby Isa¬ 
bela province and outlying pro¬ 
vincial regions are vulnerable 
to the most destructive effects 
near the typhoon’s 77-mile-wide 
eye. Nearly 48,000 houses in 
those high-risk areas are made of 
light materials and vulnerable to 
Mangkhut’s ferocious winds. 

Across the north on Thursday, 
residents covered glass windows 
with wooden boards, strengthened 


houses with rope and braces and 
moved fishing boats to safety. 

Cagayan Gov. Manuel Mamba 
said by telephone that evacu¬ 
ations of residents from risky 
coastal villages and island mu¬ 
nicipalities north of the rice- and 
corn-producing province of 1.2 
million people have started and 
school classes at all levels have 
been canceled. 

“The weather here is still good 
but we’re moving them now be¬ 
cause it’s very important that 
when it comes, people will be 
away from peril,” Mamba said. 

A change in the typhoon’s track 
prompted authorities to rap¬ 
idly reassess where to redeploy 
emergency teams and supplies, 
Mamba said. 

Duterte asked Cabinet officials 
from the north to help oversee 
disaster response work if needed 
and told reporters it was too early 
to consider seeking foreign aid. 


By Elaine Kurtenbach 

Associated Press 

HANOI, Vietnam — In the face 
of global condemnation, Myan¬ 
mar’s leader and Nobel Peace 
Prize laureate, Aung San Suu Kyi, 
on Thursday said that the handling 
of Rohingya Muslims, 700,000 of 
whom have fled to Bangladesh 
amid a brutal military campaign, 
could have been better, but she 
still defended security forces from 
charges of civilian atrocities. 

Myanmar’s army is accused 
of mass rape, killings and set¬ 
ting fire to thousands of homes in 
the aftermath of an August 2017 
attack by Rohingya militants on 
security outposts. A report issued 
two weeks ago by a specially ap¬ 
pointed U.N. human rights team 
recommended prosecuting senior 
Myanmar commanders for geno¬ 
cide and other crimes. 

“There are of course ways in 
which with hindsight I think the 
situation could have been handled 
better,” Suu Kyi said, responding 
to questions during a one-on-one 
discussion at the World Econom¬ 
ic Forum’s regional meeting in 
Hanoi. 

She still defended Myanmar 
security forces, saying that all 
groups in western Rakhine state 


BRUSSELS — The European 
Union’s top diplomat says the bloc 
remains a staunch supporter of 
the International Criminal Court 
despite U.S. condemnation of the 
tribunal. 

EU foreign policy chief Federica 
Mogherini said Thursday that “we 
will continue to fully and strongly 
support the ICC and its work.” 

The Hague-based court was 
created in 2002 to prosecute war 
crimes, crimes against human¬ 
ity and genocide in areas where 
perpetrators might not otherwise 


had to be protected. 

“We have to be fair to all sides,” 
Suu Kyi said. “The rule of law 
must apply to everyone. We can¬ 
not choose and pick.” 

Suu Kyi also rejected criticism 
over the show-trial conviction last 
week of two Reuters news agency 
reporters who helped expose ex¬ 
trajudicial killings of 10 Rohing¬ 
ya men and boys. 

“The case has been held in open 
court,” Suu Kyi said. “If anyone 
feels there has been a miscar¬ 
riage of justice I would like them 
to point it out.” 

The reporters were both sen¬ 
tenced to seven years’ imprison¬ 
ment on charges of possessing 
state secrets. 

Suu Kyi said the situation in 
Rakhine was complicated by the 
myriad ethnic minorities in the 
area, some of which are at risk of 
disappearing entirely and which 
include not just the Muslims and 
Rakhine Buddhists. 

Although the violence in Rakh¬ 
ine state has eased, Myanmar has 
to deal with its aftermath, espe¬ 
cially the repatriation of the Mus¬ 
lim Rohingya who fled and the 
underlying causes of tension that 
makes them targets of discrimi¬ 
nation and repression in over¬ 
whelmingly Buddhist Myanmar. 


face justice. 

Mogherini said the ICC “has 
strengthened universal justice 
beyond power politics and beyond 
geopolitical interests,” and added 
that “accountability is essential to 
build the foundations for peace.” 

U.S. National security adviser 
John Bolton denounced the ICC 
earlier this week just as a judge 
weighs whether to investigate al¬ 
legations of war crimes against 
U.S. and Afghan personnel in Af¬ 
ghanistan since 2003. 

From The Associated Press 


EU backs ICC after US questions court's legitimacy 
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People embark a vessel after a landslide occurred at Shipwreck 
Beach on the island of Zakynthos, Greece, on Thursday. 

Landslide at popular beach 
in Greece injures woman 


Putin attends war games 



Alexei Nikolsky, Sputnik, Kremlin Pool Photo/AP 


Russian President Vladimir Putin, right foreground, awards a 
Russian serviceman as he attends the military exercises Vostok 
2018 in Eastern Siberia, Russia, on Thursday. 


Japan rejects Putin’s offer of peace treaty 


Japan rejected a surprise 
offer by Russian President 
Vladimir Putin to Prime Min¬ 
ister Shinzo Abe to conclude a 
peace treaty between the two 
countries by the end of the 
year. 

While the two leaders have 
held “frank talks” on a peace 
agreement at regular sum¬ 
mits to try to resolve a territo¬ 
rial dispute over four islands, 
“there is absolutely no change 
to our country’s perspective of 
resolving the problem of rights 
over the Northern Territories 
before sealing a peace treaty,” 
Japanese Chief Cabinet Sec¬ 
retary Yoshihide Suga said in 


Tokyo on Wednesday. 

“We have been negotiating 
for 70 years. Shinzo said let’s 
change our approach,” Putin 
earlier told the audience at the 
Eastern Economic Forum in 
Vladivostok as Abe sat on the 
stage with him. “So here’s the 
idea I came up with—let’s con¬ 
clude a peace treaty not now, 
but before the end of the year 
without any preconditions.” 

Abe didn’t respond to the in¬ 
vitation, which drew applause 
at the forum. Since he came 
to power in 2012, he and Putin 
have met 22 times to try to 
make progress in the dispute. 
From wire reports 


Associated. Press 

ATHENS, Greece — Greek 
authorities have sent fire depart¬ 
ment rescue crews accompanied 
by a sniffer dog to a popular se¬ 
cluded beach on the western 
island of Zakynthos after a land¬ 
slide Thursday in the cove caused 
at least one injury. 

Local media said witnesses re¬ 
ported that a large rock initially 
fell from a cliff into the sea at Na- 
vagio Beach, or Shipwreck Beach, 
on the northwestern coast of the 
island, creating a large wave that 
capsized small boats. 

The cove, accessible only by sea, 
features limestone cliffs towering 
above the beach of white sand and 
crystalline water made famous by 
the wreckage of a small cargo ship 
washed up on the beach since the 


1980s. The spot is popular with 
tourists and locals, who get to the 
cove either on small tourist boats 
or private boats. 

Authorities were seeking to 
determine whether there were 
any people missing. The fire de¬ 
partment said it had sent 18 res¬ 
cuers accompanied by a sniffer 
dog, while a further nine-person 
crew was heading to the site by 
helicopter. 

The coast guard said later 
that those who had headed to the 
beach on tourist boats had all 
been accounted for. 

One foreign woman was injured 
and transported to a hospital, the 
coast guard said, adding that the 
beach was evacuated and boats 
were banned from approaching 
the cove until further notice. 


By Vladimir Isachenkov 
and Sergei Grits 

Associated Press 

TSUGOL FIRING RANGE, 
Russia — President Vladimir 
Putin on Thursday attended 
Russia’s biggest-ever war games, 
which involved some 300,000 
troops as well as a significant 
contingent of Chinese forces. 

The weeklong Vostok (East) 
2018 maneuvers span vast ex¬ 
panses of Siberia and the Far 
East, the Arctic and the Pacific 
Ocean and showcase the military 
might of Russia and China at a 
time of simmering tensions with 
the U.S. 

In addition to the troops, some 
1,000 Russian aircraft and 36,000 
tanks and other combat vehicles 
are involved. The exercise sur¬ 
passes even the biggest Soviet 
maneuvers in 1981. 

China sent about 3,200 troops, 
900 combat vehicles and 30 air¬ 
craft to join the drills at a Sibe¬ 
rian firing range, a deployment 
that reflects its shift toward a 
full-fledged military alliance 
with Russia. 

Speaking at the Tsugol fir¬ 
ing range about 80 miles north 
of the border with China, where 
Russian and Chinese troops per¬ 
formed joint drills, Putin lauded 
the troops for their skills, saying 
they “demonstrated their capa¬ 
bility to deflect potential military 
threats.” 

He emphasized that “Russia is 
a peaceful nation,” but noted that 
the country needs to strengthen 
its military capability to “be ready 
to protect its sovereignty, security 
and national interests, and, if nec¬ 
essary, support our allies.” 

The Chinese media have de¬ 
scribed the People’s Liberation 
Army involvement in the drills 
as the country’s largest-ever dis¬ 
patch of forces abroad for war 
games. 

From China’s perspective, the 
emerging military alliance with 
Russia sends a strong signal to 


the U.S. and its ally Japan. China 
is intent on defending its interests 
in the South China Sea, which Bei¬ 
jing claims virtually in its entirety, 
as well as Taiwan and the Senkaku 
and Diaoyu islands controlled by 
Japan but claimed by Beijing. 


For Russia, the increasingly 
robust alliance with China is 
particularly important in light 
of the strained relations with the 
U.S. and its allies and the loom¬ 
ing threat of more biting U.S. 
sanctions. 


EU parliament votes to punish Hungary for backsliding on democracy 


By Michael Birnbaum 
and Griff Witte 

The Washington Post 

BRUSSELS — European law¬ 
makers voted Wednesday to initi¬ 
ate sanctions proceedings against 
the Hungarian government for 
what they said was backsliding 
on democracy, an extraordinary 
censure for a nation that was 
once a beacon of post-Communist 
transformation. 

The measure, which required 
a two-thirds supermajority of the 
European Parliament to pass, de¬ 
clared there was a “clear risk of 
serious breach” of European val¬ 
ues by Hungarian Prime Minis¬ 
ter Viktor Orban. It was the first 
step in a process that could ulti¬ 
mately strip Hungary of its voice 
in decision-making in the Euro¬ 
pean Union. 

The decision creates head 
winds for Orban’s ambitious 


quest to remake the continent in 
his model of “illiberal democra¬ 
cy” — a bloc that would be closer 
to Russia, less open to migration, 
and less concerned about inde¬ 
pendent judiciaries, a free press 
and minority rights. 

The vote on the proceedings, 
known as Article 7 after a provi¬ 
sion in the EU treaties, was wel¬ 
comed by Orban’s increasingly 
besieged foes inside Hungary, who 
saw it as their final hope to pre¬ 
serve democratic values at home, 
and his critics across Europe. 

“The alt-right in Europe is try¬ 
ing to undermine this European 
Union,” Guy Verhofstadt, a Bel¬ 
gian member of the European 
Parliament, said ahead of the 
final tally. “And it is, in fact, try¬ 
ing to take over European politics 
from within.” 

Despite the vote’s symbolism, 
however, it is probably too late 


for Orban’s critics to succeed in 
blocking Hungary’s EU voting 
rights or win major concessions 
from him. Orban has teamed up 
with Poland, another EU country 
that has been slapped for rule- 
of-law problems, to protect each 
other against punitive measures 
targeting either nation that re¬ 
quire the unanimous vote of all 
28 EU countries. 

The gravity of the measure 
was reflected in the supermajor¬ 
ity necessary to pass it onward 
to EU for further study. It passed 
with 448 lawmakers in favor, 197 
against. 

Hungarian Foreign Minister 
Peter Szijjarto called the vote the 
“petty revenge of pro-immigra¬ 
tion politicians” and said Hun¬ 
gary would fight it. 

Orban on Tuesday castigated 
European lawmakers in a fiery 
speech at the parliamentary 


chambers in Strasbourg, France, 
saying, “Hungary is going to be 
condemned because the Hungar¬ 
ian people have decided that this 
country is not going to be a coun¬ 
try of migrants.” 

He said Europe had no right to 
interfere in the actions of a sover¬ 
eign government. 

“Hungary will not accede to 


this blackmailing. Hungary will 
protect its borders, stop illegal 
migration and if needed we will 
stand up to you,” he said. 

Orban, who has been elected 
four times and now presides over 
what is effectively a one-party 
state, has been a thorn in the side 
of EU leaders since he came back 
to office in 2010. 
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Experts restoring house called Mexico's oldest 




HE 


This drawing made with ochre pigment on silcrete stone was found 
in the Blombos Cave east of Cape Town, South Africa. 

World’s oldest known drawing 
is found in South African cave 


Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Scientists 
working in a South African cave 
have discovered the world’s old¬ 
est known drawing, a sketch that 
resembles a hashtag. 

It’s not the earliest deliberate 
design; some abstract engravings 
are far older. But researchers say 
it shows early humans in south¬ 
ern Africa could produce designs 
on various surfaces with different 


techniques. 

The collection of crisscrossed 
lines was found east of Cape 
Town. It’s thought to be 73,000 
years old. 

Researchers who described it 
Wednesday in the journal Nature 
said it is at least 30,000 years older 
than any other known drawing. 

They said it probably had some 
meaning to its maker and was part 
of a symbolic system that other 
people in the group understood. 


roofs, and the centuries-old pav¬ 
ing stones are being re-laid in the 
courtyard. 

Though the house sits miles 
away from the nearest body of 
water today, in colonial times riv¬ 
ers and canals ran right up to it. 

Today, as it was centuries ago, 
the house is surrounded by the 
hustle of vendors shuttling their 
wares in handcarts. A man steams 
corn in a giant galvanized tub on 
the sidewalk in front of the house. 

Next door, Mario Tapia worries 
about what the improvements 
will mean. He hammers together 
wooden vegetable crates as he has 
done for the last 30 years on the 
ground floor of a crumbling two- 
story volcanic-stone house that is 
also clearly colonial. Its sagging 
wooden beams seem ready to 
collapse. 

“If they make this all into a mu¬ 
seum, they’re going to kick us all 
out and we won’t have anywhere 
to work,” Tapia huffed as he piled 
another finished crate in the dim 
recesses of the old building. 

Yet 25 Manzanares survived 
not despite its use for centuries as 
a “vecindad” — Mexico’s warren¬ 
like, crowded low-income hous¬ 
ing units — but in part because 
of that. 

Rosa Maria Ubaldo Lopez, 79, 
was born in 25 Manzanares in 


1938 when her mother paid the 
equivalent of about $3 per month 
in rent for a one-room space, 
separated into different areas by 
curtains. 

Her mother tended a fruit stand 
outside the doors of the old house, 
and Rosa Maria would herself 
raise eight of her 10 children 
there. 

One thing they didn’t do was 
change the house much. In most 
of the rooms, the old wood beam 
roofs remained until finally many 
collapsed under unusually heavy 
rains. 

“It was pretty there; we all 
knew each other,” said Ubaldo 
Lopez. “We would hold Christ¬ 
mas parties and Christmas din¬ 
ner” with the neighbors. 

About four years ago, the city’s 
low-income housing agency 
bought the old house, with plans 
to tear it down and build modern 
apartments for people like Ubaldo 
Lopez on the land. Then research¬ 
ers studying old maps and records 
realized how old it was, and the 
housing plans were abandoned. 
Ubaldo Lopez, who had been on 
the list of possible beneficiaries 
for that project, lost any hope of a 
new apartment for herself. 

“Despite everything I’m happy, 
because they are giving it a new 
life,” she said. 


By Mark Stevenson 


MEXICO CITY — The plain, 
one-story, stone-linteled struc¬ 
ture sat hidden in plain sight for 
hundreds of years behind gen¬ 
erations of street vendors hawk¬ 
ing goods from stands outside 
its thick old walls. But experts 
have now concluded the building 
at 25 Manzanares Street is the 
oldest house in Mexico City, and 
one of the oldest in all of North 
America. 

Its survival is a testament to 
the largely poor residents who in¬ 
habited it for centuries and to the 
builders who used a savvy mix of 
pre-Hispanic and Spanish con¬ 
struction techniques when they 
constructed it sometime between 
1570 and 1600. 

There are a few churches in 
southern Mexico and a few pal¬ 
aces — like the House of the Mon- 
tejo in Merida, Yucatan — that 
may be a few decades older. But 
churches say little about how peo¬ 
ple lived, and the Montejo house 
is largely a facade whose interior 
has been re-done over the centu¬ 
ries by wealthy families. 

The nondescript house on Man¬ 
zanares Street survived dozens 
of magnitude 7 earthquakes and 
repeated floods, including one 
following a 1629 rainstorm that 
lasted five years. 

Up until a few years ago, the 
old, sprawling home was used 
just about the same way it had 
been for 450 years. One family 
lived in each of the dozen rooms 
that opened onto a central patio. 
A stone wash basin was used 
to store water and for cleaning 
clothes. 

Thick paving stones lined the 
courtyard, and water was cleared 


Eduardo Verdugo/AP 


A worker restores a stone wash basin that for centuries was used 
to store water and for cleaning clothes in the courtyard of 25 
Manzanares Street in Mexico City on Monday. 


from the timbered roofs by stone 
rain spouts. The mason’s marks 
carved into the quarry-stone lin¬ 
tels are stick figures and feather 
arrows, suggesting a pre-literate 
group of stone workers. 

One larger room stands at the 
back of the courtyard, and small¬ 
er rooms line the sides up to the 
entrance. 

“This house is laid out on a pre- 
Hispanic plan known as a ‘calpul- 
li,”’ a sort of extended family that 
formed the basic building block 
of Aztec society, said Mariano 
Leyva, the director of the His¬ 
toric Downtown Trust, which is 
restoring the building for use as 
a community center. “It is a pre- 
Hispanic layout in which the fa¬ 
ther, the head of the family, lived 
with his sons, who would have 
worked in the same profession as 
their father.” 

Architect Emanuel Gonzalez, 


who’s overseeing the project, 
pointed out the thick rock skirt¬ 
ing around the base of the walls 
— a pre-Hispanic building meth¬ 
od used to protect walls from 
humidity — and the 2-feet-thick 
composite walls made of stones, 
volcanic rock and adobe, also an 
Aztec mix. “This house is like a 
mix of both” Spanish and Indian 
techniques, he said. 

Today, the house is getting new 
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Emu escape artist 
heads to new home 

|W| p LISBON — A Maine 
1*11 emu escape artist 
named Ralphie, also known as 
“The Bird,” is heading to a new 
home in Georgia. 

Janet Tuttle at Rockin’ T Equine 
Sanctuary and Rescue in Lis¬ 
bon said they have raised $3,000 
through a T-shirt fundraiser to 
send Ralphie to Noah’s Ark Ani¬ 
mal Sanctuary in Georgia. 

Ralphie gained national fame 
with a high-profile escape from 
the Lisbon sanctuary in June. 
The 19-year-old, 5-foot-4-inch 
bird was captured the following 
day. 

Tuttle said she’ll miss Ralphie, 
but “he’s better off there.” He will 
join close to 60 other emus at his 
new home. 

Johnsonville sculpture 
made by ‘LOVE' artist 

tAf| JOHNSONVILLE — 
WW I What is believed to be 
one of the last pieces by the late 
Robert Indiana, the artist made 
famous by his iconic “LOVE” 
works, is in place outside the 
Johnsonville sausage company in 
Sheboygan County. 

The 20-foot-tall stacked red 
letters spell “BRAT” and are a 
take on Indiana’s enduring pop 
art “LOVE” series with its “LO” 
stacked on top of the “VE.” Indi¬ 
ana died earlier this year at age 
89. 

The Journal Sentinel reported 
that despite questions raised 
about artwork attributed to Indi¬ 
ana near the end of his life, John- 
sonville’s owners are confident in 
the sculpture’s authenticity. 

The Johnsonville sculpture 
bears a copyright mark and the 
artist’s name. 


THE CENSUS 


$15K 


The amount of a reward for information leading to an arrest and conviction in the shooting death 
of an endangered California condor. The condor was found with a gunshot wound in July on private 
property near the Bitter Creek National Wildlife Refuge in Kern County. The bird later died. California 
condors are one of the world’s largest birds, with a wingspan up to 10 feet. They are protected under 
California law and the federal Endangered Species Act. 
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In a fog 


Kangaroo gets the jump 
on owners and flees 

||i| Q HARRISVILLE — A 
I v I <9 kangaroo is on the 
run — or maybe the jump — in 
central Mississippi. 

The Simpson County Sheriff’s 
Office said deputies are look¬ 
ing for a 10-month-old kangaroo 
since he bolted from his new own¬ 
ers only minutes after arriving in 
Mississippi. The Shute family said 
they bought the kangaroo, named 
Ricky, from an online auction. 

Ricky has been sighted several 
times, including once by a woman 
who initially reported seeing a 
deer with short front legs. 

No one has been able to catch 
the kangaroo because he’s just 
too fast. 

Report of man urinating 
on flags sparks outrage 

l|J| ML SOMERVILLE — A 
Massachusetts man 
who said he saw someone urinate 
on several small U.S. flags at a 
veterans’ cemetery has sparked 
online outrage and a police 
investigation. 

George Gatteny said he was 
passing the Somerville Veterans 
Memorial Cemetery on Monday 
when he saw a man pulling up 
the flags, throwing them behind 
a statue and urinating on them. 


Fog shrouds the Strawberry Mansion Bridge as rowers bring their boat to the shore of the Schuylkill River in Philadelphia on Wednesday. 


Gatteny told WFXT-TV he was 
“appalled” and tried confront¬ 
ing the man, who smirked and 
walked way. 

Gatteny took several pictures of 
the flags and the man and posted 
them on Facebook along with an 
explanation. His post has 15,000 
comments and 35,000 shares. 

Boy survives after meat 
skewer pierces skull 


||i| HARRISONVILLE 
lYlw — A 10-year-old 
Missouri boy is recovering after 
he was attacked by insects and 
tumbled from a tree, landing on 
a meat skewer that penetrated his 
skull from his face to the back of 
his head. 

Miraculously, that’s where 
Xavier Cunningham’s bad luck 
ended. The skewer had complete¬ 
ly missed Xavier eye, brain, spi¬ 
nal cord and major blood vessels, 
The Kansas City Star reported. 

Xavier’s harrowing experience 
began Saturday afternoon when 
yellow jackets attacked him in a 
tree house. He fell to the ground 
and his mother, Gabrielle Miller, 
ran down the stairs when she 
heard screaming. His skull was 
pierced from front-to-back with 
half a foot of skewer still sticking 
out of his face. 


There was no active bleeding, 
allowing the hospital time to get 
personnel in place for a removal 
surgery Sunday morning that 
was complicated by the fact that 
the skewer wasn’t round. Because 
it was square, with sharp edges, 
it had to come out perfectly 
straight. 

Doctors think Xavier could re¬ 
cover completely. 

Officials hope fatberg 
offers teaching moment 

||i| ■ CLINTON TOWNSHIP 
I»11 — Officials in suburban 

Detroit hope the discovery of a 
large fatberg in a sewer line will 
help educate the public about what 
shouldn’t go down the drain. 

The Macomb County Pub¬ 
lic Works Office said workers 
cleared an 11-foot-diameter pipe 
in Clinton Township that was par¬ 
tially clogged by the collection of 
oils, grease, fat and solid items 
such as baby wipes. It was about 
100 feet long and as much as 6 
feet tall. 

Public Works Commissioner 
Candice Miller said in a state¬ 
ment Tuesday that the “gross” 
fatberg “provides an opportunity 
... to talk with people about the 
importance of restricting what 
goes down our sewers.” 


Town mourns its first 
female mayor, a dog 

|#Y RABBIT HASH —The 
■ V ■ town of Rabbit Hash is 
known for a string of highly es¬ 
teemed mayors, one of whom died 
this week. She was 12, and a dog. 

The Enquirer reported Rabbit 
Hash’s first female mayor, Lucy 
Lou, died Sept. 10. 

The colorful political figure 
was a fixture in the media, with 
appearances on everything from 
Japanese television to “CBS Sun¬ 
day Morning.” 

The collie was elected as the 
Ohio River town’s third canine 
mayor. She also served as spokes- 
dog for a women’s crisis center. 

She served from 2008 to 2016, 
when she voluntarily stepped 
down to raise funds to rebuild the 
historic general store ravaged by 
fire. 

Police: Alligator bit 
man who went into lake 

P| CLEARWATER — Po- 
P —* lice in Florida said an 
alligator bit a man who went into 
a lake to retrieve a flying disc. 

News outlets reported the ap¬ 
proximately 11-foot alligator bit 
Richard Peel, 35, on Monday. 
Clearwater police said the man 


was taken to a hospital with non¬ 
life-threatening injuries. 

Peel had been playing disc golf 
at Cliff Stephens Park when he 
went to grab the disc from the 
lake. The alligator attacked him, 
but witnesses fought it off and 
pulled him out. 

Cops: Fast-food worker 
threw grease at women 

pi| PHILADELPHIA 

— Philadelphia police 
have charged a fast-food worker 
who they say threw hot grease on 
a customer during an argument. 

Authorities said the incident 
happened around 3 a.m. Satur¬ 
day at a Checkers in southwest 
Philadelphia. 

Police said three women at the 
restaurant’s drive-thru window 
received the wrong order. The 
women told police an argument 
ensued after the female employee 
refused to change the order. Po¬ 
lice said the employee threw con¬ 
tainers of grease at the women. 

The driver was taken to the 
hospital with first-degree burns 
while the other two women were 
treated at the scene. 

Police have charged the em¬ 
ployee with multiple offenses in¬ 
cluding aggravated assault. 

From wire reports 
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You rely on your military community 
when you’re far from home. 

We get that. 

Use our community sites to connect and share during 
your time overseas. With base information, travel tips, 
restaurant reviews and even the score of your son’s 
high school basketball game, we’ve got you covered. 


Visit one of our community sites today! 

SftipesQ VflM sjtgS OKINAWA 


GUAM.STRIPES.COM ■OKINAWA.STBIPES.COMl 


Stripes KOREA Sfr/ges JAPAN 


KOREA.STRIPES.COM ■ JAPAN.STRIPES.COM 



Stay connected and hey, 
welcome to the neighborhood. 


EUROPE STRIPES.COM 
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US household incomes, inequality both grew in 17 


By Christopher Rugaber 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The in¬ 
come of a median U.S. household 
rose for a third straight year in 
2017 as solid economic growth 
helped put more people into full¬ 
time jobs. But income inequality 
also worsened as the wealthiest 
Americans enjoyed even larger 
pay increases. 

Incomes for a typical U.S. 
household, adjusted for inflation, 
rose 1.8 percent, from $60,309 in 
2016 to $61,372. The proportion of 
Americans living in poverty also 
dropped for the third straight 
year, to 12.3 percent from 12.7 
percent. 

The figures suggest that the 
nation’s very low unemployment 
rate — 3.9 percent — is forcing 
businesses to convert more part- 
time workers to full-time status. 
And with the ranks of the unem¬ 
ployed dwindling, companies are 
hiring more people who previous¬ 
ly weren’t looking for work. Dur¬ 
ing 2017, the unemployment rate 
averaged 4.4 percent, the lowest 
level in 17 years. 

The number of people with 
jobs rose by 1.7 million in 2017, 
the Census report said. And the 
number of workers with full-time 
permanent jobs increased by 2.4 
million. 

“We’re continuing to see that 


shift from part-time, part-year 
work to year-round, full-time 
work,” Trudi Renwick, an assis¬ 
tant division chief at the Census 
Bureau, said. 

At the same time, the data 
underscore the lasting damage 
the Great Recession did to the 
majority of American families. 
U.S. households are still earning 
essentially the same that they 
did in 2007 just before the Great 
Recession. And their inflation- 
adjusted median income remains 
slightly below the record in 1999 
of $62,000, Census said. 

“The income of a typical house¬ 
hold today is about where it was 
18 years ago,” said Robert Green- 
stein, president of the Center for 
Budget and Policy Priorities. 

The median is the point at which 
half the households are below and 
half are above. In can be a more 
telling measure than the average, 
which is distorted by extremely 
high incomes among the wealthi¬ 
est households. 

Last year’s median income in¬ 
crease was slower than gains of 
5.1 percent in 2015 and 3.1 per¬ 
cent in 2016. 

Some of that slowdown reflect¬ 
ed sharply higher inflation, which 
was just 0.1 percent in 2015 and 
1.3 percent the following year. It 
rose to 2.2 percent in 2017. 

Higher prices for gas, housing 


and other goods and services are 
eroding income gains even more 
this year. Consumer prices in¬ 
creased 2.9 percent in July from 
a year earlier, matching June’s 
pace as the fastest in six years. 

Wealthier Americans pulled 
further ahead last year. Even 
steady growth during the pre¬ 
vious eight years hasn’t been 
enough to counter long-running 
trends to greater economic in¬ 
equality. Income growth was 
strongest for the richest 5 percent 
of households, rising 3 percent 
to $237,034. For the poorest one- 
fifth of the population, incomes 
rose just 0.5 percent. 

“Well-worn patterns of in¬ 
equality re-emerged, with stron¬ 
ger growth at the top,” said Elise 
Gould, a senior economist at the 
Economic Policy Institute, a lib¬ 
eral think tank. “While any re¬ 
duction in poverty or increase 
in income is a step in the right 
direction, most families have just 
barely made up the ground lost 
over the past decade.” 

As a result, the wealthiest 5 
percent received 3.9 times the in¬ 
come earned by the median U.S. 
household. That’s the highest on 
records dating to 1967. In 2007, 
before the Great Recession, that 
multiple was 3.5. 

The income gap between black 
and white households also wid- 


EUROPE GAS PRICES 


PACIFIC GAS PRICES 


Country 

Germany 
Change in price 
Netherlands 
Change in price 

Change in price 

Change in price 
Belgium 
Change in price 


Super E10 Super unleaded Super plus 

$3,122 $3,473 $3,715 

+0.9 cents +0.9 cents +1.0 cents 


Diesel 

$3,547 
+0.6 cents 


$3,794 $3,930 $3,927 

-3.3 cents -2.8 cents +3.2 cents 


$3,418 $3,660 $3,492 

1-0.9 cents +1.0 cents +0.6 cents 


$3,191 $3,479 $3,390 

-2.3 cents +2.0 cents +6.6 cents 


Change in price 


$3,536 $3,368* 

+1.0 cents +0.6 cents 


Italy 

Change in price 


Country 

Change in price 
Okinawa 
Change in price 
South Korea 
Change in price 


Unleaded Super unleaded Super plus 

$3,459 
+1.0 cents 


Diesel 

$3,289 
iO change 


+1.0 cents +1.0 cents 


Guam $2,899** $3,249 

Change in price +1.0 cents +1.0 cents 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of Sept. 15-21 


ened, though Latinos narrowed 
their gap with whites. The me¬ 
dian income for a white house¬ 
hold rose 2.6 percent to $68,145 
even as the median for African- 
American households slipped 0.2 
percent to $40,258. Latino house¬ 
hold incomes, however, jumped 
3.7 percent to $50,486. 

Asian households remain the 
wealthiest, with a median income 
of $81,331, though that was 2.2 
percent lower than in 2016. 

The wage gap between men 
and women stayed the same, with 
women working full-time earn¬ 
ing just 80.5 cents for every dol¬ 
lar earned by a male full-time 
worker. 

In the past three years, the pov¬ 
erty rate has fallen 2.5 percent¬ 
age points. Still, nearly 40 million 
Americans remain poor by the 
Census Bureau’s count. 

Census also considers the im¬ 
pact of various government as¬ 
sistance programs on reducing 
the ranks of the poor. The agency 
found that the food stamp pro¬ 
gram, formally known as SNAP, 
lifted 3.4 million people out of 
poverty. Rental subsidies did the 
same for 2.9 million. 

President Donald Trump and 
House GOP leaders have pro¬ 
posed cuts in both those pro¬ 
grams, Greenstein said, as well 
as Medicaid. 


MARKET WATCH 


Sept. 12, 2018 

Dow Jones 27.86 

industrials 25 998 92 

Nasdaq -18.25 

composite 7^54^3 


“Were such cuts to be enacted, 
we would almost certainly see in¬ 
creases in poverty as a result,” he 
said. 

The Census report found no 
significant change in the propor¬ 
tion of Americans without health 
insurance last year, even though 
Trump and the GOP-led Congress 
spent months trying to repeal the 
Obama-era Affordable Care Act. 

An estimated 28.5 million peo¬ 
ple remained uninsured in 2017, 
according to the Census. Had the 
Republican repeal succeeded, 
that number could have increased 
by 20 million or more over time. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Military rates 

Euro costs (Sept. 14).$1.1975 

Dollar buys (Sept. 14).€0.8351 

British pound (Sept. 14).$1.34 

Japanese yen (Sept. 14).109.00 

South Korean won (Sept. 14).1,092.00 

Commercial rates 

Bahrain (Dinar).0.3772 

British pound.$1.3110 

Canada (Dollar).1.2990 

China (Yuan).6.8292 

Denmark (Krone).6.3800 

Egypt (Pound).17.9120 

Euro.$1.1691/0.8553 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.8487 

Hungary (Forint).277.12 

Israel (Shekel).3.5709 

Japan (Yen).111.56 

Kuwait (Dinar).0.3028 

Norway (Krone).8.2004 

Philippines (Peso).53.93 

Poland (Zloty).3.68 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal).3.7516 

Singapore (Dollar).1.3683 

South Korea (Won).1,119.24 

Switzerland (Franc).0.9668 

Thailand (Baht).32.56 

Turkey (Lira).6.1658 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


Standard & 1.03 

Poor’s 500 2 ggg 92 


Russell 

2000 


-2.70 


1,715.70 


INTEREST RATES 


Prime rate.5.00 

Discount rate.2.50 

Federal funds market rate.1.92 

3-month bill.2.11 

30-year bond.3.10 


WEATHER OUTLOOK 
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WEEKEND: GADGETS & CHARTS 



Stacey Wescott, Chicago Tribune/TNS 


Video streamer SheSnaps, aka Jessica, engages with her audience as 
she streams live from her home in a Chicago suburb Aug. 27. 

Some video game streamers 
connecting by offering advice 


By John Keilman 

Chicago Tribune 

The Madden tournament shoot¬ 
ing was a traumatic event for 
video gamers, casting the specter 
of violent death over a formerly in¬ 
nocent setting. As they expressed 
grief and shock online, some 
headed to a website that seemed 
custom built to address their 
emotions: the Twitch channel of 
Chicago-area gamer SheSnaps. 

The raven-haired, trucker¬ 
mouthed, relentlessly positive 
32-year-old has become what 
one fan calls “the mama bear” 
of gaming enthusiasts, leading 
discussions about mental health 
with her 55,000 followers, known 
as the Snap Pack. It’s an unusual 
venue for an often-taboo topic but 
demand has been keen, leading 
SheSnaps to expand into podcasts 
and public speaking. 

When the shooting came up 
during a recent livestream, she 
empathized with those fearful 
about their safety, and rued how 
their shared passion had become 
entwined with mass murder. 

“A lot of us got into gaming 
because ... it’s an escape,” she 
said as anxious comments scrolled 
past. “It’s something that gets us 
away from the (stuff) we deal with 
in our daily lives, and it’s such an 
uplifting and friendly community. 
Seeing something like this hit the 
community, it feels like it hit all 
of us.” 


Video games are often seen as 
contributors to anxiety, depres¬ 
sion and other psychological issues 

— the World Health Organization 
recently classified “gaming disor¬ 
der” as a mental health condition 

— but increasingly, gamers are 
trying to be part of the solution. 

They’re opening up about their 
problems and encouraging others 
to do the same. They’re also trying 
to serve as examples of good self- 
care: YouTube gamer Jackseptic- 
eye, for example, recently earned 
plaudits for taking time off to cope 
with burnout. 

Few, though, are doing more 
than SheSnaps. After starting a 
channel several years ago around 
the “Destiny” video game series, 
she transformed it into a self- 
help group for people looking for 
encouragement or just a little 
kindness. 

“It’s not just asking Snaps for 
advice, it’s extending it to the full 
community and having them sup¬ 
port you,” said Danielle Mathews, 
a 34-year-old Chicagoan who fol¬ 
lows the channel. “The traditional 
experience of getting a therapist 
can intimidate people. This just 
feels like talking to your friends.” 

Dedicated mental health discus¬ 
sions are a monthly fixture on her 
channel, though the subject often 
comes up during her everyday 
streams, too. She doesn’t try to 
act as a therapist, but offers basic 
guidance as her followers offer 
their own suggestions. 


ON THE COVER: Photo courtesy of Sony Interactive Entertainment; 
Illustration by Sean Moores/Stars and Stripes 


GADGET WATCH 


Amplified antenna adds local channels 


By Gregg Ellman 

Tribune News Service 

W hether you’re cutting the cable cord 
or satellite TV subscriptions to save 
money, or you just need local chan¬ 
nels during a weather emergency, I 
have a simple solution with the Winegard Flat- 
Wave Amped indoor amplified HDTV antenna. 

I’m being honest when I say it took less than 
five minutes from the time I opened the antenna 
box to having my local channels on my screen. 

The antenna is just 12-by-13-by-.6 inches and 
is attached to your TV antenna port with the 
included 18.5-foot coax cable, which has a USB 
power supply built in. 

The quick setup included attaching the anten¬ 
na to a window with adhesive tape, connecting 
the coax cable to my TV and plugging the USB 
cable into a port on my TV. You can also connect 
to an AC power supply with the included 110-volt 
adapter. 

Once everything is attached, put your TV 
remote in scan mode for a search of the local 
channels. The scan only takes a minute or so, 
but do some experimenting with the placement 
of the antenna. I tried three different places and 
then scanned, with each one having somewhat 
different results. Just do the placement and scan 
until you have the channels you want or the ones 
critical to you in an emergency. 

Once your signal is set, you’ll receive local 
channels’ content via 4k Ultra HD and Dolby 
Digital Surround Sound within an amplified 
50-mile range. 

The flat antenna (imagine a small stack of 
letter-sized paper) has an ultra-low noise digital 
amplifier embedded directly in the antenna ele¬ 
ment, resulting in an unprecedented 100 percent 
signal boost that increases range and eliminates 
pixilation and dropout, according to Winegard. 
Online: Winegard.com; $59.99 

Trulia is a site for homebuyers that not only 
shows the homes for sale but also extensive 
information about the area 
you might be considering 
moving to. The site’s goal is 
to help consumers discover 
a place where they will 
love to live. 

Included are original 
photographs, drone foot¬ 
age, information on local 
safety, commutes, and 

The website Trulia goes 
beyond merely showing 
homes for sale. It also 
provides extensive 
information about the 
areas that buyers might be 
considering. 

Trulia/TNS 


parent reviews of nearby schools. Trulia already 
has enhanced photography and drone footage 
from more than 300 neighborhoods in San Fran¬ 
cisco, Oakland, San Jose, Austin and Chicago, 
with more than 1,100 more neighborhoods 
expected to be introduced this year. 

Trulia content gives potential residents a feel 
for daily life including what they call “Inside the 
Neighborhood” stories of what life is like there 
with input from local residents of your search, 
including feedback on dog-friendly areas and 
parking. 

Trulia is a wonderful tool as it compiles all 
the information consumers would search for on 
multiple sites all in one place. 

Online: trulia.com 

BlackBerry is alive and well with the launch 
by TCL communications of the new, hot and 
slick-looking BlackBerry Key2LE smartphone. 

The touchscreen smartphone is available in 
three color variants — Slate, Champagne and 
Atomic — with a redesigned chassis for a more 
modern look and feel with a full-HD display. 

The Android operating system inside includes 
support for Google Assistant and other Google 
applications. Speed Key is a new feature, giving 
you a customized shortcut experience. The 52 
customizable shortcuts allow each to be pro¬ 
grammed to instantly bring up the contacts and 
apps you use most. 

Other features include a lightweight polycar¬ 
bonate frame and a newly designed soft textured 
back that provides better in-hand grip to prevent 
drops. There’s a dual rear camera (13MP/5MP) 
and a front camera (8MP) with an LCD flash 
and many modes such as portrait, selfie and face 
beauty. 

Next month, models with 32GB of storage 
will be on sale in the US for $399 or with 64GB 
for $449. Each model has expandable storage 
MicroSD support. The rechargeable battery is 
expected to last up to 22 hours. 

Online: blackberrymobile.com 



ITUNES MUSIC 


SP0TIFY MUSIC ITUNES MOVIES BOOKS 


APPS 


The top 10 songs on iTunes 
for the week ending Sept. 6: 


The top 10 songs on Spotify 
for the week ending Sept. 1 1: 


The top 10 movies on iTunes 
for the week ending Sept. 9: 


The top 10 books on Apple's iBook The top paid iPhone apps 

charts for the week ending Sept. 9: for the week ending Sept. 9: 


1. "Girls Like You" (feat. Cardi B), 
Maroon 5 

2. "In My Feelings," Drake 

3. "Natural," Imagine Dragons 

4. "The Ringer," Eminem 

5. "Lucky You" (feat. Joyner Lucas), 
Eminem 

6. "I Like It," Cardi B, Bad Bunny & J 
Balvin 

7. "Youngblood," 5 Seconds of Sum- 

8. "Better Now," Post Malone 

9. "Fall," Eminem 

10. "FEFE" (feat. Nicki Minaj & Murda 
Beatz), 6ix9ine 

— Compiled by AP 


1. "I Love It" (& Lil Pump), Kanye West 

2. "In My Feelings," Drake 

3. "Lucky You" (feat. Joyner Lucas), 
Eminem 

4. "Eastside" (with Halsey and Khalid), 
benny bianco 

5. "Promises" (with Sam Smith), Calvin 

6. "Happier," Marshmello 

7. "Girls Like You" (feat. Cardi B), 
Maroon 5 

8. "In My Mind," Dynoro 

9. "SICKO MODE," Travis Scott 

10. "FEFE" (feat. Nicki Minaj & Murda 
Beatz), 6ix9ine 

— Compiled by Stars and Stripes 


1. "Jurassic World: Fallen Kingdom" 

2. "Tag" 

3. "Adrift" 

4. "Deadpool 2" 

5. "Avengers: Infin¬ 
ity War" 

6. "Active Mea- 

7 Uf "Book Club" 

8. "Ready Player 
One" 

9. "Won't You Be My Neighbor?" 

10. "Hereditary" 

— Compiled by AP 



1. "Fear," Bob Woodward 

2. "Girl, Wash Your Face," Rachel 
Hollis 

3. "Crazy Rich Asians," Kevin Kwan 

4. "Leverage in Death," J. D. Robb 

5. "The Silent Sister," Diane Chamber- 

6. "A Simple Favor," Darcey Bell 

7. "P.S. I Still Love You," Jenny Han 

8. "To All the Boys I've Loved Before," 
Jenny Han 

9. "China Rich Girlfriend," Kevin Kwan 

10. "Always and Forever, Lara Jean," 
Jenny Han 

— Compiled by AP 


1. Minecraft 

2. Heads Up! 

3. Plague Inc. 

4. Bloons TD 6 

5. Facetune 

6. iSchedule 

7. PlantSnap Plant Identification 

8. Earth Impact 

9. Geometry Dash 

10. Dark Sky Weather 

— Compiled by AP 
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Events, entertainment and other ways to fill your free time 
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‘The Predator’ out 
for blood, laughs 

The Predators have returned to 
hunt humans once more! This 
time, director Shane Black at¬ 
tempts to give viewers some 
laughs along with lots of in-your- 
face violence. Bro jokes and action 
are plentiful, though reviewers are 
having quibbles with the overall 
story. 

Olivia Munn stars as a smart, ca¬ 
pable evolutionary biologist trying 
to help a bunch of raucous dudes 
solve Earth’s latest invasion. Also 
starring: Quinn McKenna, Ster¬ 
ling K. Brown, Trevante Rhodes, 
Keegan-Michael Key, and young 
actor Jacob Tremblay as a boy 
genius on the autism spectrum 
who just might have the answer 
the grown-ups are looking for. 

• Movie reviews on Page 25. 


2 

Emmys back and ready 
to show ‘GoT’ more love 

It’s that time of year again — the night when 
the television industry conveniently overlooks 
the lame reboots and trashy reality shows 
it foists upon us and gushes all over its 
artsy stuff. After sitting out a year, “Game of 
Thrones” — with 22 nominations — is back 
and looking to dominate again. But plenty of 
rookies, including “GLOW,” “The Marvelous 
Mrs. Maisel” and “Barry” also hope to nab 
some hardware. “Saturday Night Live” smart 
alecks Colin Jost and Michael Che co-host. 

— Chuck Barney/TNS 
• The Emmy Awards air several times on 
Tuesday on AFN-Prime. 


3 

‘Small Fry’ remembers 
Steve Jobs’ private side 

Apple co-founder Steve Jobs was arguably 
one of the most influential people of our 
modern age. For all his brilliance, he wasn’t 
known for having a warm and cuddly per¬ 
sonal demeanor. His first child, Lisa, has just 
published a memoir that isn’t meant to roast 
the father who took his sweet time acknowl¬ 
edging her existence — but it ends up doing 
so anyway. Anyone who’s ever owned or 
used an Apple product should probably feel 
compelled to read at least a review of this 
heartbreaking tale involving a man much bet¬ 
ter with products than he was with people. 

• Book reviews on Page 38. 


4 

McCartney and Simon 
still music to our ears 

Paul McCartney and Paul Simon each sang 
in their youth — one as a member of the 
Beatles, one with musical partner Art Garfun- 
kel — about getting older. Unlike many musi¬ 
cians of their era, they’ve not only achieved 
a venerable age, they’ve done so with grace 
and talent intact. Each of these beloved 76- 
year-old pop stars released an album Sept. 7 
— McCartney’s is titled “Egypt Station,” and 
Simon’s is “In the Blue Light.” Simon says his 
next tour will be his last; McCartney, as far 
as we know, still plans on going strong. One 
thing is clear: these two haven’t lost a step. 

• Music profile on Pages 36-37. 
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What is it about 
Jeff Goldblum? 

Quirky, likable actor’s fame transcends his work 


By Travis M. Andrews 

The Washington Post 

W hat is it about this 65-year-old man 
that he, as time marches on, has 
inspired so much good will and an 
almost overwhelming fan base? For 
those who don’t know, Goldblum is one of the 
rare celebrities whose fame seems to transcend 
anything he’s done — and inexplicably grows 
with age. That isn’t to say he doesn’t boast an 
impressive resume, but for legions of young fans 
he’s become what The Washington Post’s Elahe 
Izadi cleverly dubbed a “beloved living meme.” 

The internet was abuzz — more than usual 
— with Goldblum chatter Sept. 6, because he 
announced the release of his debut jazz album 
(yes, you read that correctly) shortly after 
shocking everyone with a surprise visit London’s 
St. Pancras railway station Sept. 5 to tinkle the 
ivories for commuters. Even fellow celebrities 
were shocked. Tweeted an (extremely chill) DJ 
Jubilee: “WHY WAS JEFF GOLDBLUM AT ST 
PANCRAS TODAY I WAS ALSO AT ST PAN¬ 
CRAS TODAY.” 

That’s right, the man once known to a genera¬ 
tion of youngsters as the chaos theory-spout¬ 
ing Dr. Ian Malcolm from “Jurassic Park” is 
releasing 14 tracks of cool jazz. The mere fact 
that Goldblum plays jazz is one of his many de¬ 
lightful qualities that fans have clung onto. That 
he’s releasing an entire album of the stuff, with 
comedian Sarah Silverman handling vocals on 
the 1920s tune “Me and My Shadow,” is just icing 
on the cake. 

The record, titled “The Capitol Studios Ses¬ 
sions,” will drop on Nov. 9. Perhaps more impor¬ 
tantly, it presents us with a good opportunity to 
dive into his unique brand of fame. 

The internet contains multitudes, among them 
the ability to transform regular people into viral 
versions of themselves. Goldblum is one of these 
phenomena, much like fellow actor Bill Murray. 

Lately, it feels as if—to borrow a few overused 
terms — Goldblum is “having a moment,” or that 
we’ve reached “peak Goldblum.” The jazz album 
and surprise performance are only the tip of the 
iceberg. 

For nearly a decade, the man, the myth, the 
legend has inspired an overwhelming number of 
memes. Many focused around a sexy shot of the 
actor from “Jurassic Park,” in which he lies on 
his side like a swimsuit model, black shirt unbut¬ 
toned to reveal a firm, tan and slightly cut torso 
heaving beneath. 

Then, in July, slightly obscuring the iconic 
Tower Bridge in London was a 25-foot, 330- 
pound statue of Goldblum-as-Malcolm stretched 
out in that sultry pose. London natives and visi¬ 
tors alike flocked to the statue to snap Instagram 
pics, shared under the hashtag #JurassicJeff. 

It seems as if no one can ever get enough Gold¬ 
blum. Two weeks ago, a Twitter user shared a 
few images from a thrift shop he recently visited 
— which filled every single picture frame they 
had with an image of the actor. 

Sadly for all the other Goldblumites out there, 
the location of said shop was not disclosed. The 
tweeter did, however, inspire a Wired columnist 


scene, appears to make out with alien tentacles). He’s 
also portrayed any number of kooky characters in Wes 
Anderson’s recent films. 

He’s also appeared in all manner of oddball comedy 
shows, from “Unbreakable Kimmy Schmidt” to “Inside 
Amy Schumer” to “The League.” In a classic “Portlandia” 
sketch, he plays a dude who sells artisanal knots to hapless 
hipsters — and gives a far better performance than the 
sketch requires. 

And, while he reprieved his iconic Malcolm for “Ju¬ 
rassic World: Fallen Kingdom,” even that smacked of a 
winking inside joke. Though the film’s promotion heavily 
featured Goldblum, the actor barely appeared in the film, 
save for giving a speech to Congress in the opening and 
closing moments of the movie. It looks like his entire role 
was shot in a single day. 

Goldblum, in other words, seems up for anything. These 
roles, after all, are a far cry from those of his youth, when 
he appeared in movies like “The Big Chill” and “The 
Right Stuff.” Sure, he always dabbled in comedy, but never 
was he quite as madcap. 

Perhaps more endearing to his fans, however, are 
Goldblum’s off-screen antics. 

Showing up to a rail station in London to play piano is 
a perfect example. And, again like Murray, it’s not the 
first time he’s appeared somewhere unexpected. In April, 
Goldblum randomly materialized in Sydney, serving 
free sausages out of a black food truck decorated with 
his face named “Chef Goldblum’s.” 


When asked about it by a local radio station, Gold¬ 
blum cheekily and cryptically responded, “It’s kind of a 
secret, it’s a mystery that I can’t divulge, but I’m film¬ 
ing something here that has something to do with food 
... Very soon you’ll know — you may be less surprised 
than you think.” 

At the GQ Men of the Year 2018 ceremony held Sept. 

5, famous actor and Taylor Swift ex Tom Hiddleston 
awarded Goldblum the “Haig Club Icon Award.” The be¬ 
loved actor/jazz musician/living statue walked onto stage 
in his entirely gold suit and immediately told the crowd 
about searching for himself on Instagram and coming 
across “many sketches and renderings and cartoons” of 
his and Hiddleston’s characters from “Thor: Ragnarok” 
“involved in what seems to be a deeply romantic and 
wildly sexual relationship.” 

“I cherish every single one of those, and I will for 
the rest of my life,” he said. “Tom Hiddleston, ladies 
and gentlemen, a very, very tender lover, I’m sure. I’m 
positive.” 

And that’s sort of the point. He takes everything in 
stride, playing along with the online memes, even seek¬ 
ing out and rating them. 

For all of this, people love him. Amid all this jazzy 
news, one Twitter user painted a pretty telling portrait 
of how the man’s fans view him with a single tweet that 
serves as something of an adage in these strange and 
tumultuous times: “Always be yourself. Unless you can 
be Jeff Goldblum. Then always be Jeff Goldblum.” 


to post a photograph of his 
office restroom. 

Perhaps you can guess 
how it’s decorated. 

So, what is it about 
Goldblum? 

He’s always been well-liked. 

Actress Glenn Close once called him “charm 
personified,” adding: “The demented smile, the verbal 
agility, the jerky yet somehow graceful way he moves. 

A lot of arm stuff. The most charming thing of all? That 
he’s a wonderful husband and father.” 

“He makes you so damn happy to be alive,” onetime 
girlfriend Laura Dern added. 

But why does the internet love him so much? 

We may never know, but it certainly seems like he 
stokes the fires of such eccentric fandom. For one, 
he’s leaned into on-screen absurdity in the later years 
of his acting career. He injected “Thor: Ragnarok” 
with some seriously surreal, off-kilter energy as the 
fabulously dressed Grandmaster (who, in one deleted 


Jeff Goldblum has transcended mere meme status. 
He is beloved beyond reason and has achieved a 
level of celebrity only possible in the internet age. 
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Sequel packs action punch 


By Rick Bentley 

Tribune News Service 

I n the latest incarnation in the “Predator” fran¬ 
chise, it’s Predator vs. The A-Team. 

It’s not actually the guys who drove around in 
a van during the ’80s righting wrongs, but the 
screenwriter Fred Dekker (“RoboCop 3”) and direc¬ 
tor Shane Black (“Iron Man 3”) put together a group 
of characters who come to save the day (and add 
comic relief) while dealing with a variety of personal 
problems. Pity the fool who doesn’t see the passing 
resemblance to the guys from the television series. 

There’s nothing wrong with some levity, as the 
franchise has tended to lean more toward the seri¬ 
ous. The use of comedy is just a symptom of the 
biggest problem with the production: the script. 

“The Predator” starts with a reasonably smart 
concept. A hunter from another world lands on 
Earth and is captured by a super-secret military 
group under the direction of the overly confident 
Traeger (Sterling K. Brown). When an anomaly is 
discovered in the Predator’s biological makeup, Dr. 
Casey Bracket (Olivia Munn) is called in to offer 
her expertise. 

At the same time, good sniper/bad dad Quinn 
McKenna (Boyd Holbrook) is on his way to being 
quieted so he won’t be able to talk about his close 
encounter with the Predator. The two worlds col¬ 
lide and the majority of the movie is either the team 
running for their lives or trying to figure out a way 
to stop the alien attack. 

If the film was to be evaluated on action alone, it 
would get high marks. The explosions are big, the 
gun battles relentless, and the alien technology out- 
of-this-world cool. 

But, if you are looking for intelligence in the 


story, the disappointments are plentiful. It’s sad 
the overall script is so lacking because there are 
a few glimmers of brilliance. There’s both a nod 
to the original film with a classic line of dialogue 
and several connections to other Predator tales. 

Many of the biggest mistakes are with the 
character played by Munn. There’s no explana¬ 
tion given as to how Bracket goes from a scientist 
to a killing machine in a blink. She’s surrounded 
by trained military personnel but ends up being 
a far better shot and more of a killer than any of 
them. The only thing more prevalent than the 
blunders with her character are the lines she’s 
forced to say. A little more thought would have 
made her role far more textured. 

Dekker and Black act as if the audience isn’t 
going to notice big miscues like how the group 
of soldiers from the mental ward can blow up a 
school and no one notices, where they are able to 
get their hands on an RV loaded with guns and 
how the geography of the story changes to fit 
the situation. The most stunning is how Munn’s 
character ends up in a major battle within a few 
minutes despite being miles away at the start. 

Then there’s the A-Team vibe. Each member of 
the military team that takes on the creature is a 
poorly formed stereotype. Keegan-Michael Key’s 
character tells adult jokes, while Thomas Jane’s 
role is to say vulgar things. There’s a member of 
the team who’s handy, another who chain smokes 
and one who sees everything in biblical terms. 
Not one of them hits an original note. 

In the end, “The Predator” is a killer when it 
comes to action. But when it comes to the script, 
it’s just dead on arrival. 

“The Predator” is rated R for bloody violence, language 
and crude sexual references. Running time: 108 minutes. 



Anna Kendrick, 
left, stars as 
a vlogger who 
investigates the 
disappearance 
of her best 
friend, played 
by Blake Lively, 
in “A Simple 
Favor.” 
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Kendrick and Lively shine in 
campy thriller ‘Simple Favor’ 


By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 

Comedy director Paul Feig 
tries a thriller on for size with 
the juicy “A Simple Favor,” a 
suburban Connecticut murder 
mystery that’s “Gone Girl” 
meets “The Stepford Wives.” 
Based on the novel by Darcey 
Bell, written by Jessica Sharzer, 
the consciously campy “A Simple 
Favor” is as bright and bracing 
as an ice-cold gin martini with a 
lemon twist, and just as satisfy¬ 
ing. 

Anna Kendrick stars as Steph¬ 
anie, a mommy vlogger raising 
her son, Miles (Joshua Satine), on 
her own after her husband’s tragic 
death in a car accident. Shunned 
by the other parents (a glori¬ 
ously catty trio played by Andrew 
Rannells, Aparna Nancherla and 
Kelly McCormack), she takes up 
with the glamorous, elusive and 
mysterious Emily Nelson (Blake 
Lively), mostly because their kids 
want a play date. Thirsty for at¬ 
tention, she agrees to slurp down 
afternoon martinis. 

As the sexy, stylish Emily, Live¬ 
ly is at her best. The role offers 
her a chance to try on a delicious¬ 
ly naughty performance while 
playing on her flair for fashion. 
Decked from head to toe in three- 
piece suits, Emily cuts a seductive 
and serpentine figure. She snares 
Stephanie into her web the same 
way she snagged her husband, 
the dashing novelist Sean (Henry 
Golding), with a potent mixture of 
sensuality and secrets. 

Kendrick’s schtick — her 
self-consciously dorky rapid-fire 
delivery — has started to wear 
thin, but in “A Simple Favor” it 
suits her character perfectly as 
the ever-chipper can-do Stepha¬ 


nie, who has a penchant for Peter 
Pan collars and pom-poms. When 
Emily goes missing, leaving her 
son Nicky in the care of Stepha¬ 
nie, she pours all her energy into 
caring for Emily’s family and 
searching for her missing friend. 
When it comes to solving myster¬ 
ies, leave it to a mom. 

Golding slides easily into this 
role as bewildered but easily 
distracted husband Sean. “A 
Simple Favor” proves his perfor¬ 
mance in “Crazy Rich Asians” 
wasn’t a fluke — Golding’s got the 
goods, especially when it comes 
to playing dashing charmers at 
the mercy of overbearing women. 
A stellar supporting cast buoys 
the duo of Kendrick and Lively, 
including Bashir Salahuddin as 
a suspicious detective, Rupert 
Friend as Emily’s boss, the severe 
fashion designer Dennis Nylon, 
and Linda Cardellini as a tor¬ 
tured artist who knew Emily back 
in the day. But the film wouldn’t 
work without the one-two punch 
of Kendrick and Lively, stepping 
into roles that play on their perso¬ 
nas, while allowing them to color 
outside the lines. 

“A Simple Favor” twists and 
turns like a flag whipping in the 
wind, and by the end, it teeters on 
the brink of total incomprehen¬ 
sibility while plunging into full 
ridiculousness. But that’s exactly 
what you want for this brand of 
soapy, stylized and sexy female- 
driven thriller. It’s about as deep 
as a champagne coupe, but the 
performers, slick execution and 
pop-art style make it a delight¬ 
fully fun and kitschy ride. 

“A Simple Favor” is rated R for sexual 
content and language throughout, 
some graphic nude images, drug 
use and violence. Running time: 117 
minutes. 


‘White Boy Rick’ a tragic, tender tale of legendary teen drug kingpin 


By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 

Even in the well-trod genre that is the ’80s drug movie, 
the true fife story of teen drug kingpin Ricky Wershe Jr., 
aka White Boy Rick, stands out. The baby-faced bailer 
moved serious weight in Detroit in the mid-’80s, and the 
legend surrounding him is larger than the real, tragic story. 
Director Yann Demange’s film “White Boy Rick” balances 
these details, both outlandish and intimate, carefully. 

Demange conducted a search for a non-professional 
actor to embody the young, streetwise Rick and discovered 
the remarkable 15-year-old Richie Merritt to star, his first 
acting role ever. Merritt is charming, authentic and incred¬ 
ibly watchable, but he gets a heavy-duty assist from his 
most frequent scene partner, Matthew McConaughey, in 
his full sleazebag mode as Rick Sr., a shady gun dealer. 

Rick, a daring, tough, but ultimately sweet kid who 
boasts an entrepreneurial streak like his dad, insinuates 
himself with the baddest crews in town. He’s an ideal 
mark for a pair of FBI agents (Jennifer Jason Leigh and 
Rory Cochrane), who groom him as a criminal informant 



Columbia Pictures and Studio 8/AP 


Matthew McConaughey, left, and Richie Merritt star in 
“White Boy Rick,” based on a true story. 

for cash. Along with a narcotics officer (Brian Tyree 
Henry), they even push Rick into slinging rock himself to 
authenticate his cover. It’s never clear if he fully under¬ 
stands the possible outcomes of his snitching, just trying 


to stay one step ahead of the gangs and the feds. 

Written by Logan and Noah Miller and Andy Weiss, the 
story of White Boy Rick has been a hot commodity since 
the publication of the 2014 article “The Trials of White Boy 
Rick” by Evan Hughes. Hughes details the myth of the teen 
Scarface, and the bewildering series of events and political 
corruption that led to his fife imprisonment at age 17. 

“White Boy Rick” finds the best version of itself in its 
familial moments. Rick Sr. is ever the optimist, often to the 
detriment of his own family, but he never gives up on his 
kids. Bel Powley co-stars as Rick’s sister Dawn, a junkie 
for whom her father and brother never stop searching 
throughout Detroit’s crack houses. Bruce Dern and Piper 
Laurie also give memorable turns as his grandparents. 

This film doesn’t hit hard enough as a drug-dusted 
fairy tale or a gritty criminal justice system indictment. 
But as a portrait of a family coming together and falling 
apart while beset by outside forces too strong to combat, 
it’s tender and tragic among the glitz and the grime. 

“White Boy Rick” is rated R for language, drug content, violence, 
sexual references and brief nudity. Running time: 110 minutes. 
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Special to The Washington Post 

A fter 36 years and 37 Spider- 
Man video game appearances 
that date back to a 1982 Atari 
2600 encounter with the Green 
Goblin, none shimmers with more signa¬ 
ture angst and electrifying, heroic feats 
than Insomniac Games’ new, photoreal¬ 
istic offering for the PlayStation 4. 

As “Marvel’s Spider-Man” begins, the 
action is breathtaking as I happily swing 
high among Manhattan’s skyscrapers, 
high enough to fly through a flock of 
squawking pigeons. And when I saw the 
102-story Empire State Building in the 
distance, I wanted 
to scale the Art 
Deco masterpiece 
of Indiana lime¬ 
stone by running 
to the top to check 
out the gobsmack¬ 
ing vista. It is quite 
the scene to behold 
— the boat-filled 
Hudson River and 
the golden sunny sky over New Jersey. 

At its best, the experience can feel so 
real that I wasn’t certain whether a 
police siren came from outside my Man¬ 
hattan apartment or from the game. 

On closer examination, though, this 
open world is an approximation of New 
York City that isn’t always exactly alive. 
On the Empire Building observation 
deck, the tourists don’t recognize my 
costume as they do on many city streets, 
and they don’t react when I engage them 
or even bump into them. Just as I was 
thrilled by the views and wild web swing¬ 
ing, I was briefly taken out of the game. 

Early on, this game suffers from the 
conundrum of many which feature a 
great city as a living character. You can’t 
go into every building or landmark, but 
you can visit many lush roof decks that 
feature hipsters, music and bottles of 
wine. They won’t engage you, either, 
unfortunately. When I accepted a rescue 
mission near the East River, I heard a 
police radio mention Corlears Park, the 
recreational area across the street from 


a man from a car trunk and hurried to 
my neighborhood — which wasn’t there. 
That was disappointing (as it was to see 
Staten Island ferries in the East River 
estuary, which is not their route). It re¬ 
minded me of an episode of “24” that took 
a route through the Delancey Underpass. 
There is no such thing, and I never really 
trusted the show’s writers after that. 

The gameplay, though, can be remark¬ 
ably creative with its crazy, in-the-air 
battles and brain-tickling puzzles. In 
one exciting, timed mission, you chase 
Shocker, one of Spider-Man’s numerous 
foes, through the air at about 50 stories 
high. (You have to be fast and swing 
high in the sky because taking time to 
scale a building wall gives Shocker time 
to escape.) In another task to restore 
communication towers, you have to 
fiddle with the controller sticks to match 
up soundwave patterns. It’s appealing 
because it’s not easy. And the in-air bat¬ 
tling outdoes anything you witness in a 
blockbuster Hollywood movie because 
you are so inside it. 

That the gameplay is imaginative is 
not a surprise. Insomniac Games in¬ 
vented the nuanced “Ratchet and Clank” 


series, which featured a wide array of 
weaponry which was sometimes quirky 
and sometimes hilarious in a retro way 
(one gun turns enemies into pixels a la 
old 8-bit games). In “Spider-Man,” you 
can upgrade your cache to include very 
satisfying drones, which spray bullets 
onto the hordes that ambush you, and a 
concussive blast, which sends enemies 
flying. You can also upgrade your super¬ 
hero suit as you level up. 

It’s not all perfection, though. I was 
disappointed to see my PlayStation Pro 
freeze. After I raced through the air to 
capture a super villain, the game stopped 
just as the final blow was nigh. I restarted 
the console and, thankfully, the game did 
not die a second time. Perhaps this will 
be fixed with a downloadable patch on re¬ 
lease day. Still, it bears mentioning since 
it literally took me out of the game at the 
pinnacle of adrenaline and tension. 

The story, which begins when Doctor 
Otto Octavius isn’t yet a mad, eight-ro- 
botic-armed scoundrel, features the ego- 
filled Mayor Osborn (aka Green Goblin) 
who is trying to stop Otto’s prosthetic- 


related experiments. Peter Parker toils 
for the scientist, but can’t even pay his 
rent with the salary. While the primary 
missions involve super villains and the 
creepy Demons gang, the subplots with 
journalist/former girlfriend Mary Jane 
and with Parker’s volunteer work are 
diverting and occasionally touching, if 
not compellingly deep or nuanced. 

Spider-Man becomes properly pow¬ 
erful by the time you are 40 percent 
through the game, at around level 18, 
and you really feel like a superhero. 

You can out-maneuver most enemies 
with a web that pulls you across a room 
with satisfying, astonishing alacrity. At 
the same time, taking three minutes to 
swing among buildings to your next mis¬ 
sion becomes a chore. It’s at this point I 
looked for the signature humor to get me 
through. Some of it is there. At one point, 
Spider-Man remarks that the fourth 
wave of armed goons is like a rock 
concert’s fourth encore — a little too 
much. Witticism like that kept me going, 
but flying through the air, all you get is 
the Jonah Jameson audio show, which is 
an over-the-top riff on Rush Limbaugh. 

It would have been properly diverting to 
have more than one channel for variety, 
as in a “Grand Theft Auto” game. 

While the story is full of twists, it’s 
often obvious where and how the plot will 
turn. There will be character death, I de¬ 
tected early on, so I prepared myself. For 
me, the most affecting part of the narra¬ 
tive occurs when there’s terrorist activity 
in Manhattan. If you were there on 9/11, 
immersive fiction may still hit too close 
to home. Many, however, will likely find 
these moments as thrilling plot points. 

The overall result is a spectacular 
experience that wins with varied play, 
humor and amusement park-like excite¬ 
ment. But the experience is lessened, 
too, by predicable narrative, and the 
limited reactions of the non-playable 
denizens who populate this open-world 
island of Manhattan. 

Platform: PlayStation 4 

Online: insomniac.games/game/ 
spider-man-ps4 





Many more staff-written game reviews at stripes.com/games 
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Not to be 

OVERLOOKED 

More than a gateway town 
to Cinque Terre, La Spezia 
has plenty of Italian charm 
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Boats are moored in the harbor in La Spezia, Italy. The hilly 
city, seen at top right, has multiple elevation changes, offering 
vantage points of the spectacular surrounding scenery. 


By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

The city of La Spezia, Italy, is 
billed as the gateway to Cinque 
Terre, a set of five coastal villages 
that has become ubiquitous on 
bucket lists and Instagram feeds in 
recent years. Search for things to 
do in La Spezia on TripAdvisor, the 
popular tourism website, and the 
first several results are day trips to 
Cinque Terre. 

It’s true that La Spezia can’t 
quite match the stunning sharp 
cliffs, pristine pools and colorful 
stacked houses that have made 
Cinque Terre world-famous. But 
the underrated town is more than 
just a waypoint on the route to its 
more revered neighbors. The town 
synthesizes a number of classic 
Italian charms into one pleasant, 
more subdued experience that has 
plenty to offer in its own right. 


A walk through La Spezia should 
begin at the central train station, 
which deposits visitors just a short 
stroll away from Piazza Garibaldi. 
This small but picturesque city 
square holds one of La Spezia’s 
many artistic flourishes — a mar¬ 
ble fountain that, from the proper 
vantage point, forms the shape of 
a heart. A typically idyllic evening 
in the piazza finds couples gazing 
at the fountain, diners lounging at 
sidewalk tables, passersby savoring 
dripping ice cream cones and pre¬ 
cocious youngsters expertly weav¬ 
ing soccer balls among them all. 

From Piazza Garibaldi extends 
Via del Prione, the city’s signa¬ 
ture pedestrian street marked by 
a wealth of shops and eateries. 

This long stretch of money-spend¬ 
ing opportunities suddenly gives 
way to green space in the form of 
Giardini Pubblici, a free public 
garden featuring a monument to the 



A striking fountain 
located at the 
center of Piazza 
Garibaldi forms the 
shape of a heart. 


same Giuseppe Garibaldi of Piazza 
Garibaldi fame, and the city’s harbor 
and seafront promenade, an area 
lined with palm trees and marked 
by expansive views of the harbor, 
coastline and distant mountains. 

There’s plenty more to see in La 
Spezia, depending on your inter¬ 
ests, notably the Naval Technical 
Museum along the waterfront and 
Castello di San Giorgio, a massive 
fortress looming above the city. 

With all this to offer, La Spezia 
should be appreciated as more than 
the gateway to Cinque Terre. But it 
does serve that purpose exceedingly 
well. The city’s central train station 
holds a very helpful tourist informa¬ 
tion center selling comprehensive 
Cinque Terre train tickets that in¬ 
clude the trip from and to La Spezia. 

Based in La Spezia, you’re ide¬ 
ally positioned for an exploration 
of Cinque Terre. Unless, of course, 
you choose to stay in the lovely 
town where you already are. 

broome.gregory@stripes.com 
Twitter: @broomestripes 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

La Spezia is located in the Italian 
region of Liguria on the country’s 
northwestern coast. It’s just over 
three hours by car from Vicenza 
via A4, A22, E35 and E33. 

TIMES 

The town is bustling throughout 
the day, with day-trippers making 
their way to the train station in the 
morning, diners frequenting the 
city’s many restaurants in the eve¬ 
ning, and a late-night crowd taking 
over after dark. 

FOOD 

Numerous dining options are avail¬ 
able throughout the city. The area 
is known for its focaccia, a dough- 
like bread amenable to any number 
of seasonings and toppings. 

INFORMATION 

English-language visitor information 
is available at www.myspezia.it. The 
city’s tourism office is located on the 
main street at Via del Prione 222. 

— Gregory Broome 
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Pomp and consequence 


T he fascist movements of 20th- 
century Europe had a sweep¬ 
ing impact around the world in 
ways that still reverberate today. 
And travelers have an advantage when it 
comes to learning from this history: When 
we see its legacy in person, we better 
understand its lessons. Europe is dotted 
with fascinating monuments and power¬ 
ful memorials that’ve been thoughtfully 
designed to bring those sobering lessons 
home. When we track the struggles of 
democracy on both sides of the Atlantic 
today, we can see that those intent on 
derailing democracy read from the same 
playbook. 

You can trace fascism’s roots to the tur¬ 
bulent aftermath of World War I, where 
masses of angry people rose up, and their 
charismatic leaders manipulated that 
anger. Both Benito Mussolini in Italy and 
Adolf Hitler in Germany turned fringe 
movements claiming to be the champion 
of the oppressed into totalitarian fascist 
regimes. 

Mussolini was the first, ruling with 
dictatorial power and — for a time — suc¬ 
cess. He pumped up the economy, created 
jobs and invested in infrastructure. 

Two examples of that infrastructure 
that you can see today in Rome are the 
Foro Italico (the site of Rome’s huge 
Olympic Stadium, north of the Vatican 
City), and the sterile planned city called 
E.U.R., just south of the city center. 

Part of a sports complex originally 
named Foro Mussolini, the Olympic 
Stadium (still in use today) was built with 
the stated intention of promoting Rome as 
a site for a future Olympic Games. But it 
was also built to promote physical prowess 
as a key element of fascist ideology. Ath¬ 
letes represented the “new fascist man”: 


willing to believe, obey and fight. You can 
see this in the 18 imposing statues of hulk¬ 
ing men that circle the track of the Stadio 
di Marmi, just outside the main stadium, 
and the propaganda messages in the mo¬ 
saics that pave the stadium’s entry. 

In the late 1930s, Mussolini made 
plans for an 
international 
exhibition — the 
Exhibit Universal 
Rome (E.U.R.) 

— to show off the 
wonders of his 
fascist society. 
While the advent 
of World War II 
put that celebra¬ 
tion on hold, the 
megaproject was 
completed in the 
1950s. Today it houses apartment blocks, 
corporate and government offices and big, 
rarely visited museums. 

Despite its grim past, E.U.R. (a 10- 
minute Metro ride from central Rome) 
is now an upscale district with a mix of 
businessmen and women at work — and 
young people enjoying its trendy cafes. 
Because a few landmark buildings of Ital¬ 
ian modernism are located here, E.U.R. is 
an important destination for architecture 
buffs. Along the wide boulevards, you’ll 
see patriotic murals and stern squares 
decorating the sterile office blocks, and 
patriotic quotes chiseled into walls. The 
uniform buildings and rigid grid-plan 
streets were meant to celebrate order and 
conformity, while echoing a powerful past 
and promising a glorious future. These 
buildings were also meant to intimidate 
— to make the average person feel small 
and powerless. 



TOP TRAVEL PICKS 



: formerly Fascist sites 



Rick STEVEs/Ricksteves.com 


You can see prime examples of fascist-era architecture in Mussolini’s E.U.R. suburb 
just south of Rome. The sterile, uniform buildings promoted order and conformity. 


Inspired by Mussolini and buoyed by 
the Great Depression in 1929, Hitler’s 
similar promises of a better life gained 
traction in Germany. For the Nazis, the 
city that most embodied their sense of 
national unity was Nuernberg. Located 
at a historic crossroads, and often called 
“the most German of German cities,” it 
was a favorite of Hitler’s to showcase his 
nationalistic pomp and pageantry, and 
it’s with grand rallies held here that he 
inspired Germans to get on board. 

Berlin is full of sights that let us reflect 
on these dark times: the Germany History 


Museum and its powerful propaganda art 
display; the Reichstag parliament build¬ 
ing, which caught fire under mysterious 
circumstances in 1933, giving Hitler an 
excuse to frame the communists and grab 
power for himself; and the Topography of 
Terror exhibit, which stands on the rubble 
of what was once the most feared address 
in the city — the headquarters of the Ge¬ 
stapo secret police and the elite SS force. 

Rick Steves (www.ricksteves.com) writes 
European travel guidebooks and hosts travel 
shows on public television and public radio. Email 
him at rick@ricksteves.com and follow his blog on 
Facebook. 


Air races in Austria 

What’s arguably one of the 
more eventful motorsport series 
takes place not on land but in 
the sky. Since its launch in 2003, 
the Red Bull Air Race World 
Championship series has gained 
fans with its spectacle of high 
speed, low altitude and eye-of- 
the-needle maneuvers executed 
by exceptional pilots. 

Races take place on aerial 
racetracks constructed of inflat¬ 
able pylons; these make up the 
so-called Air Gates through 
which the pilots must navigate 
their craft, reaching speeds of 
up to 230 miles per hour and en¬ 
during up to 12G forces as they 
compete to clock the fastest time 
while incurring as few penal¬ 
ties as possible. Standardized 
engines and propellers give each 
pilot a level playing field. 

Fourteen pilots are presently 
competing in the Master Class 
category in eight races staged 
across the globe. Pilots can pick 
up points at each race, and the 
person who’s garnered the most 
points after the last race of the 
season is named Red Bull Air 
Race World Champion. A second 
race, The Challenger Cup, offers 
the next generation of pilots the 
chance to hone their low-altitude 
flying skills and further develop 
the sport from a safety perspec¬ 
tive. 

The sixth race of the 2018 
season takes place Sept. 15-16 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do 
in the Europe Traveler blog: 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 
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in Wiener Neustadt, a small city 
south of Vienna in northeast Aus¬ 
tria. As a completely new venue 
and the first race of the season 
to take place over land instead of 
water, it’s anyone’s match to win. 
Will the U.S.’ Michael Goulian, 
current Master Class leader, 
hold on to his lead in Austria and 
through the last two contests of 
the season to be held in India¬ 
napolis and Fort Worth, Texas? 

Online tickets to view the race 
from the midst of a fan zone 
remained available at the time 
of this writing. Standing room, 
single-day tickets for Saturday’s 
qualifying races kicking off at 
11 a.m. go for 37 euros adults or 
29 euros ages for ages 6-13. Cost 
of entry to the finals on Sunday 
begins at 47 euros for adults and 
31 euros for children. Online: 
tinyurl.com/y8hz73vn 


France hosts quilters 

Through Sept. 16, the town 
of Sainte-Marie-aux-Mines and 
its outlying communities are 
once again the site of the annual 
European Patchwork Meeting. 
The event’s focus is on textile art 
in all its diversity, from old and 
traditional iterations of the craft 
to contemporary forms. More 
than 1,200 textile works are 
displayed across 22 sites rang¬ 
ing from churches to community 
halls. Exhibitions of note this 
year include the color-saturated 
works of members of the Kenyan 
Quilt Guild, creations from all- 
but-hidden indigenous Mexican 
communities, and Swiss collector 
Jacques Legeret’s selection of 
quilts, which lead beholders on 
a zigzag journey through Amish 
country. 

Exhibitions are complemented 
by courses for all levels, lectures 
and conferences. An internation¬ 
al competition draws artists from 
around the world; the theme for 
2018 is “In the Course of the 
Seasons.” A large commercial 
space allows some 150 exhibitors 
from around the world to present 
fabrics, sewing machines and 
related products. 

The event runs 9:30 a.m.-6 
p.m. daily. The cost of a single¬ 
day unlimited pass is 14 euros, 
and a two-day pass goes for 25 
euros. Children under the age of 
14 enter for free, and entrance to 
the commercial area is free for 
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A herdswoman drives traditionally decorated cows back to the town 
of Wassen, Switzerland. The annual return of the herd from the 
Alpine meadows is called Almabtrieb, and is treated as a celebration. 


all. Sainte-Marie-aux-Mines is 
a nearly three-hour drive from 
Kaiserslautern and a 2 Vi-hour 
ride from Stuttgart. Online: 
patchwork-europe.eu. 

Return of the livestock 
from Alpine pastures 

It’s time for the cows to come 
home. Goats and sheep too will 
soon be driven down from the 
high Alpine peaks where they’ve 
been feeding upon lush and 
ecologically-clean grass over the 
past few months of summer. The 
annual movement of livestock is 
referred to as the Almabtrieb. 
And when all members of the 
herd return unscathed, it’s cause 


for a village-wide celebration. 

Mittenwald, Germany, fetes 
the return of its cattle on Sept. 

16. If not a single cow has met 
with misfortune over the course 
of its summer on high, the cows 
will appear decorated with gar¬ 
lands of flowers, greenery and 
other adornments. 

The cows will pass through the 
old part of the town at around 11 
a.m.; an Almfest with traditional 
music and an assortment of tasty 
food and drink options directly 
follows. Online: tinyurl.com/ 
ybyfaw6w 

For a list of other such events, 
see almabtriebe.de/almabtrieb- 
termine-2018. 
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The “Mare” salad at Oniga 
features an array of ingredients, 
including salmon and slices of 
pumpkin, orange and beet. 


This dish of spaghetti featuring 
tomato sauce and olives was 
part of a set menu deal. Fixed 
menus run from 19-30 euros. 


Sea bass with a portion of 
polenta and a side salad was a 
second-course option during a 
recent visit. 


After Hours: Italy 


By Kent Harris 

Stars and Stripes 

T here is no shortage of restaurants in 

Venice, a city that’s on just about every 
checklist for those visiting Italy. 

Good restaurants? Well, those are in 
much more limited supply. And the vast major¬ 
ity of them are well away from the most touristy 
spots. 

Those walking from the Santa Lucia train 
station to St. Mark’s square will pass by dozens 
of options. Many offer decent food at indecent 
prices. How about a slice of pizza for 7 euros? 
Those stationed at Aviano Air Base or Vicenza 
are used to getting entire pizzas for that price. 
Sometimes, the food served resembles a Chef Bo- 
yardee special. Not inedible. Just not memorable 
(at least in a good way). 

There are exceptions, though. A few of them 
are in the Dorsoduro district, which is across the 
Grand Canal from St. Mark’s Square. 

The area doesn’t have a lot of tourists. But there 
are enough foreigners that restaurants such as 
Oniga have menus in both Italian and English. 

The sign outside the restaurant refers to it 
as a ristoteca (seemingly an original classifica¬ 
tion), osteria (an inexpensive eating place) and 
an enoteca (wine bar). Regardless of what type 
of restaurant it aspires to be, the food has always 
been good during a handful of visits there over 
the years. TripAdvisor ranks it among the better 
restaurants in Venice, at 228th out of 1,269. 

The prices have gradually climbed a bit, possi¬ 
bly putting it out of some diners’ budgets. Expect 
to pay 15 euros (about $18) for a first course, 15 
euros for a specialty salad (the best salad you’re 
likely to get in Italy) and at least 20 euros for a 
second course. But only diners with the biggest 
appetites would want more than one or two dish¬ 
es. For such people, it might make sense to order 
one of the set menus. Fish, meat and vegetation 
menus range between 19 and 30 euros. 

Set menus, which are common in Italy, gener¬ 
ally offer a bit less quality in exchange for more 
quantity. 


ONIGA 

Address: Santa Barnaba Square, Venice 
Directions: The easiest way to get there 
from the train station or St. Mark’s Square 
is to take the No. 1 water bus line. It’s four 
stops to the Ca’ Rezzonico stop from St. 
Mark’s. (Hint: Buy the 24-hour water bus 
ticket for 20 euros. If you use a water bus 
twice, you’re saving money.) From the 
station, it’s about a five-minute walk to 
the square. The restaurant is opposite the 
Church of St. Barnaba. 

Hours: Open daily from noon to 2:30 p.m. 
and 7 to 10:30 p.m. It generally closes for a 
period in the winter. 

Menu: In Italian and English. Appetizers 
13-20 euros ($15-23), first courses 15 euros, 
second courses 20-24 euros, specialty salads 
(available in season) 15 euros, fixed menus 
of several courses 19-30 euros, side dishes 
5-6 euros 

Clientele: Mix of locals and tourists 
Dress: Casual 

Information: Phone: (+39)0415 224-410, 
website: www.oniga.it 

— Kent Harris 


The salads — available only on a seasonal basis 
— or the pasta dishes are always good. Add a few 
pieces from the baskets of bread at your table 
(which contribute to the 2 euro cover charge for 
each diner) and most people will be OK with one 
selection. 

The main dining room sits about 20 people; 
there is additional seating outside and inside. It 
was crowded during a recent visit for lunch, but 
I’ve always found a free table. 

I prefer the interior, which offers a bit of a 
respite before walking the few blocks back to the 
water bus station and getting back into tourist 
mode. 

harris.kent@stripes.com 
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Oniga, diagonally across the Grand Canal from St. Mark’s Square in Venice, Italy, has good food and 
menus in Italian and English — a rare combination in this expensive city. 


Tender, juicy chicken 
- thanks to a beer can 


By Elizabeth Karmel 

Associated Press 

R ecently, a new friend of 
mine asked me to make 
beer-can chicken. He 
had never had it before 
and had always wanted to try it. 
At first, I was surprised because 
to me, beer-can chicken is as 
common as a peanut butter and 
jelly sandwich. 

I posed the question to the 
other people invited to dinner, 
and none of them had ever made 
beer-can chicken. Only one of 
them had tasted it before — be¬ 
cause he had it at my house! 

That was when I realized that 
I needed to revisit beer-can 
chicken. It is my go-to main 
course and my comfort food. It 
never fails to satisfy. The skin 
is crispy and burnished by the 
convected heat of the grill. The 
chicken is tender, juicy and has a 
slightly smoky but pure chicken 
flavor that is accentuated by the 
steamed beer. 

I make it almost once a week 
in the fall and winter. What I 
serve with it varies based on 
what’s in season, but my favorite 
back-pocket meal is beer-can 
chicken, grilled asparagus, sweet 
potatoes and cornbread. If you 
know how to make beer-can 
chicken, you will always be able 
to make a great grilled meal. 

The key to beer-can chicken 
is indirect heat. And to under¬ 
stand indirect heat, you must 
understand direct heat. Once 
you understand the difference 
between direct and indirect 
heat and when to use it, you will 
be able to cook anything. I use 
indirect heat or a combination of 
the two at least 80 percent of the 



Elizabeth Karmel/AP 


Beer-can chicken looks silly, but 
tastes delicious. 

time that I use my grill. 

There are two major grilling 
methods and they can be defined 
this way: 

Direct grilling means that you 
put the food directly over the 
heat source — similar to broiling 
in your oven. 

Indirect grilling means that 
the heat is on either side of the 
food and the burners are turned 
off under the food — similar to 
roasting and baking. 

My general rule of thumb is, 
if the food takes less than 20 
minutes to cook, use the direct 
method. If the food takes more 
than 20 minutes to cook, use the 
indirect method. 

Now that you know the differ¬ 
ence between direct and indirect 
cooking and how to use it, you 
are ready to make beer-can 
chicken. I guarantee that if you 
make it once, it will become an 
instant family favorite! I truly 
believe that it is the best way to 
prepare a roasted chicken. 


THE ORIGINAL BEER-CAN CHICKEN 


A porcelain chicken sitter 
makes the cooking a little easier 
because it has a flat bottom that 
can’t tip over as the chicken 
cooks. If you use a beer can, you 
must make sure that the legs 
of the chicken are positioned in 
front, like a tripod, to stabilize 
the chicken and the can. If you 
prefer a classic roasted chicken 
flavor, use only kosher salt and 
black pepper to season the 
chicken. If you want it to have a 
barbecued flavor, use your favor¬ 
ite dry rub. 

Servings: 4 

Start to finish: 1 hour, 45 
minutes 

Grilling method: Indirect/me¬ 
dium heat 

Ingredients: 

1 whole roasting chicken, 4 to 
5 pounds 

Olive oil 

1 tablespoon favorite dry rub 
or kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper 

112-ounce can favorite beer 

Directions: 

Remove the neck and giblets, 
and rinse the chicken inside and 
out if desired; pat it dry with 
paper towels. Coat the chicken 
lightly with olive oil and season 
with a tablespoon of the dry rub. 
Set aside. 


Preheat your grill. Fill the 
Chicken Sitter with the can of 
beer, or open a beer can, pour 
out about Vi cup of the beer, and 
make an extra hole in the top of 
the can with a church-key can 
opener. 

If using a dry rub instead 
of salt and pepper, sprinkle 
about a tablespoon of it inside 
the Chicken Sitter or beer can. 
Place the chicken sitter or beer 
can in the center of the cooking 
grate over indirect medium heat 
and “sit” the chicken on top of 
the beer can. The chicken will 
appear to be sitting on the grate. 
Make sure the legs of the chicken 
are in front of the Sitter or the 
beer can to support the chicken 
as it cooks. 

Cover and cook the chicken for 
1 to 1 Vi hours, depending on size, 
or until the internal temperature 
registers 165 F in the breast area 
and 180 F in the thigh. When 
removing the chicken from the 
grate, be careful not to spill the 
contents, as it will be very hot. 
Remove it carefully to a platter, 
holding the Sitter or beer can 
with tongs. I use tongs and a 
clean dry kitchen towel to keep 
the chicken from toppling over. 

Let it rest for 10 minutes be¬ 
fore carving. 
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OTHER PIECES ON DISPLAY 

The Design Biennale, which runs through Sept. 23 at London's Somerset House, includes 
exhibits from 40 countries, cities and territories under the loose theme Emotional States. 




Featuring 

features 

Installation at London design 
exhibition explores the hidden 
world of facial recognition 

By Jill Lawless 

Associated Press 

D on’t judge by appearances. It’s a piece of 
advice that is being roundly ignored by 
corporations, governments and law-en¬ 
forcement agencies around the globe. 
British police use facial-recognition technology 
to scan crowds for suspects. Owners of the latest 
iPhones can unlock their phones with face ID. Whole 
Foods and other retailers are testing facial recogni¬ 
tion as a way of eliminating checkout tills in stores. 

Modern technology means your face is both your 
identity and a commodity — but as an exhibition 
on display in London shows, that technology is far 
from perfect. 

Face Values, the U.S. entry at the multinational 
London Design Biennale, explores how computers’ 
ability to read faces is changing the world, with 
implications for privacy and individuality that we 
still don’t fully understand. 

“We are on camera 50 times a day and there 
are all these software companies that are deriving 
information from us,” said R. Luke DuBois, one of 
the exhibition’s designers. 

Curated by New York’s Cooper Hewitt Smithson¬ 
ian Design Museum, Face Values includes interac¬ 
tive pieces that explore the scope and limits of what 
technology can learn about you from your face. 

Artist and computer programmer Zachary Lieber- 
man invites visitors to sit in front of a screen as a 
computer maps their expressions, compares them to 
others’ and produces an analysis of the sitter’s emo¬ 
tion. “It’s a kind of fingerprint of your facial expres¬ 
sion,” said Lieberman, who has helped design an 
eye-tracking system for people with paralysis. 

“This project involved a lot of trying to under¬ 
stand, how do you quantify expression?” he said at a 
preview of the exhibition on Monday. “How do you 
turn expression into numbers,” in order to compare 
one expression to another. 

The limits of such technology become clearer 
in the accompanying piece by DuBois, director of 
the Brooklyn Experimental Media Center at New 
York University’s engineering school. Visitors sit in 
front of a screen and are asked to display a specific 
emotion. Using technology similar to that deployed 
by some police forces, the system calculates the 
individual’s age, gender, race and emotional state. 
The results are both intrusive and sometimes inac¬ 
curate. One visitor, attempting to project calmness, 
registered as afraid. Another, asked to look disgust¬ 
ed, was told she appeared happy. 

DuBois said the technology is only as good as the 
data that goes into it — and the sets of images that 
companies and organizations use to compare emo¬ 
tions are often inadequate. 

The rules governing the use of such technology 
vary widely around the world. In China, facial 
recognition is being used with few restrictions for 
everything from advertising to law enforcement. 

In the European Union, data-protection rules mean 
personal information can’t be collected without 
the subject’s consent. The U.S. has no such limits, 
although California recently passed a similar law. 

DuBois says he wants to increase awareness 
about this powerful and fast-developing technology. 

“In an older era — like 10 years ago — we should 
have been paying a lot more attention to what kind 
of data Facebook was taking from us,” he said. 

“And now it’s a little too late.” 

Cooper Hewitt hopes to take its exhibit to the 
United States after its run in London. 


The Greek exhibit “Disobedience,” with designer 
Nassia Inglessis, is a 17-meter-long wall 
constructed from a steel spring skeleton built up 
with recycled plastic that flexes. 



Part of the German installation “Pure Gold 
— Upcycling and its Emotional Touch,” by 28 
different designers. 


Visitors look at the Australian installation “Full 
Spectrum,” by designer Flynn Talbot, which was 
inspired by Australia becoming the 25th country 
to legalize same-sex marriage in 2017. 



Part of the Italian exhibit “L’Architettura Degli 
Albert,” The Architecture of Trees. 
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Reserved seats 
probably worth 
the extra cost 

The Washington Post 

The Washington Post’s Travel 
section writers and editors 
recently discussed stories, ques¬ 
tions, gripes and more. Here are 
edited excerpts: 

Q: My son and his husband 
have flights booked from Wash¬ 
ington to Paris. They would like 
to sit together but we’ve heard 
so much recently about reserved 
seats not even being honored. In 
your opinion, is it still worth the 
extra cost to reserve their seats 
ahead of time, or do you think 
they could take their chances 
and wait? 

A: The airline can move 
people in reserved seats, per 
its Contract of Carriage. But 
mostly likely the crew will 
shift people around to accom¬ 
modate families or for other 
extraordinary circumstances. 

I fly pretty frequently and have 
never seen a passenger moved 
without consent. Usually, the 
flight attendant will ask people 
to voluntarily move. If your son 
and his husband really want to 
sit together, they should improve 
their odds and pay for reserved 
seats. They should also check in 
24 hours before departure and 
arrive at the boarding gate early. 
If a flight attendant tries to split 
them up, they can say that they 
are nervous fliers and need the 
other’s support. 

I just got back from a wonder¬ 
ful nine days in Ireland. Most of 
the trip went really well. I sub¬ 
mitted several reviews on Tri- 
pAdvisor for various attractions, 
tours and restaurants. Most of 
those were great reviews. 

One or two were more critical 
— e.g., bad food amongst taste¬ 
ful decor in one restaurant. I 
was surprised to get a private 
note from the restaurant owner 
taking me to task for my review. 
Is this typical? 

I thought negative reviews 
were a chance for folks in the 
hospitality industry to consider 
ways to improve, to address 
shortcomings, or even simply 
to express regret or remorse of 
a bad experience. Seeing those 
makes me wonder if being a part 
of TripAdvisor’s commenting 
contributors is valuable — it also 
makes me wonder about the reli¬ 
ability of those reviews. What 
are your thoughts? 

I have a very good friend who 
owns several restaurants. She 
gets upset by bad reviews on 
TripAdvisor, Yelp, etc., when 
the reviewer never first told the 
manager that there was an issue. 
She said they always try to make 
it right when someone is upset 
with their meal, service, etc., 
and appreciate the chance to do 
so in real time. Perhaps this has 
something to do with the defen¬ 
siveness? 

Do you think it’s worth it to 
bring your own snorkel gear 
to Hawaii? We’re going to be 
in Maui for seven days for our 
honeymoon. 

Yes, there are plenty of snor- 
keling opportunities in Maui. 
Honolua Bay and Slaughterhouse 
Beach are among the best for 
diving. If you’re going to spend 
a lot of time near the water in 
Maui, you might want to bring 
your own gear. 
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By Kat Bouza 
Stars and Stripes 

T okyo is home to several world- 
class museums, displaying 
everything from Japanese 
artifacts to contemporary 
anime-inspired art pieces. 

One unique museum in the 
sprawling metropolis pays homage not to an 
artist or ancient civilization, but to a beloved 
companion to Japan’s rich culinary history: 
Beer. 

Located in the Yebisu Garden Place com¬ 
plex — home to a wide variety of upscale 
shops and restaurants — the Museum of 
Yebisu Beer opened in 2010 to coincide 
with the brand’s 120th anniversary. Mar¬ 
keted as the premium offering of Sapporo 
Breweries Ltd.’s beer lineup, Yebisu is best 
known for its iconic gold can featuring an 
image of Ebisu — the smiling, jovial god of 
Japanese fishermen and good fortune. 

The Museum of Yebisu Beer is best ac¬ 
cessed via Ebisu Station in Tokyo’s Shibuya 
ward. As its name implies, Ebisu Station 
was named in honor of the Yebisu Beer 
brewery, which was located in the area 
until 1982. 

Upon arriving at Ebisu Station, visitors 
are immediately immersed in the history 
of the location by the sounds of a jingle fea¬ 
tured in commercials for the Yebisu brand. 
(The tune itself is the theme song from 
“The Third Man,” a 1949 British film noir 
starring Orson Welles.) Ebisu’s aesthetic 
homages to Yebisu Beer don’t just stop at the 
station, as the streetlights on major thor¬ 
oughfares throughout the neighborhood are 
made to resemble tiny pints of draft beer. 

Despite the company’s long and illustri¬ 
ous history, as well as its steady popular¬ 
ity among Japanese beer enthusiasts, the 
Museum of Yebisu Beer is quite small 
— comprised of two exhibit rooms, a main 
hall, the tasting salon and a gift shop. Still, 
the complex has much to offer for those in¬ 
terested in Tokyo’s history and the brewing 
process, and it’s surprisingly easy to spend 
several hours browsing the displays. 

Although beer is not actually brewed on¬ 
site, the museum honors Ebisu’s heritage as 
the birthplace of the Yebisu brand by fash¬ 
ioning the museum’s main hall to resemble 
an upscale brewery. At the centerpiece of 
the museum is a large copper brew kettle, 
used by brewers during the boiling stage of 
the beer-making process. 

Visiting the museum can be done in two 
ways: via a guided tour, or solo. The guided 
tours, which cost 500 yen for adults (about 
$4.50), must be booked well in advance and 
are conducted entirely in Japanese. In ad¬ 
dition to the guided narration by museum 
staff, these paid tours include a tasting of 
two varieties of Yebisu Beer — but guests 
who visit the museum without participating 
in the guided tour still have the option of 
purchasing beer from the tasting salon for 
400 yen per glass. 

Non-Japanese-speaking beer enthusiasts 
can still enjoy the museum’s exhibits, as 
they feature annotations in both English 
and Japanese and provide a comprehensive 
overview of the history of Yebisu Beer. The 
displays include reproductions of early 
Yebisu bottles — as well as some original 
advertising displays used at the brand’s fa¬ 
mous beer hall, a precursor to the modern 
izakaya, which opened in Ginza in 1899. 
Toward the end of the exhibit, visitors can 
trace the design changes of the modern 
Yebisu Beer cans, and even try their hand 
at playing the iconic Yebisu Beer jingle via 
a hand-cranked music box. 

After spending so much time learning 
about Yebisu Beer, it’s only natural that 
museum visitors will want to sample a taste 
of the famous brew at the facility’s tasting 
salon. The salon, which provides ample 
seating throughout the spacious main 
hall area, offers up to six different types 
of Yebisu on tap — as well as a variety of 
snacks, some of which are inspired by the 
original offerings sold at the Yebisu Beer 
Hall more than a century ago. 

Purchases are made by exchanging yen 
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The Museum of Yebisu Beer honors Ebisu’s heritage as the birthplace of the Yebisu ON THE QT 

brand by fashioning the museum’s main hall to resemble an upscale brewery. 



Left: The Museum of Yebisu Beer provides a comprehensive overview of the history of 
the iconic brand. Right: An original stein from the Yebisu Beer Hall, a precursor to the 
modern izakaya that opened in Ginza in 1899, is among the many items on display at 
the Museum of Yebisu Beer. 


View & a brew 

Have a pint (or 2) while exploring the history of an 
iconic Tokyo brand at the Museum of Yebisu Beer 


DIRECTIONS 

The Museum of Yebisu Beer is 
accessible via the JR Yamanote 
Line, the JR Saikyo Line, the 
JR Shonan-Shinjuku Line and 
the Tokyo Metro Hibiya Line at 
Ebisu Station (10-minute walk). 
From the station’s east exit, fol¬ 
low the signs for Yebisu Garden 
Place. 

TIMES 

The museum is open Tuesday 
through Saturday, 11 a.m. to 7 
p.m., with last entry at 6:30 p.m. 
It’s open New Year’s Day and 
on select holidays. If a Japanese 
holiday falls on a Monday, the 
museum is also closed Tuesday. 

COSTS 

Museum entry is free for those 
not participating in a guided tour. 
Guided tours, which must be 
reserved in advance, are 500 yen 
for adults and 300 yen for chil¬ 
dren older than the age of 12. The 
guided tour includes two compli¬ 
mentary tastings of Yebisu Beer 
for adults, or two complimentary 
soft drinks for children or those 
who do not consume alcohol. 
Souvenirs can be purchased for an 
additional fee. 


for Yebisu Beer tokens, which can then be 
used exclusively at the tasting salon. Be 
sure to buy only the amount of tokens you 
need, as refunds are not offered. 

As most shops and restaurants through¬ 
out Japan sell only the classic variety of 
Yebisu, the diverse lineup of draft beers 
at the tasting salon is sure to delight any 
Japanese beer enthusiast. On a recent 
visit, the varieties on tap included Yebisu 
Premium Black, a schwarzbier; and Yebisu 
Kohaku, an amber ale. Although the pours 
amounted to a little less than a standard 
pint, the size of the glasses offers just the 


right amount to experience the unique 
flavors of each type of beer. 

With its visually appealing interior and 
engaging exhibits, the Museum of Yebisu 
Beer is a worthy excursion for both beer 
devotees and casual beer consumers look¬ 
ing for an offbeat activity in the heart of 
Tokyo. Whether you spend a few hours 
exploring the complex, or just want to pop 
in for a quick pint, the museum offers the 
perfect excuse to escape the city crowds 
and unwind with the help of a longstanding 
Tokyo icon. 

bouza.katrina@stripes.com 


FOOD 

Small plates and snacks and draft 
beers are served in the Yebisu 
Tasting Salon, located within the 
museum complex. Prices range 
from 400 yen for beer to 800 yen 
for larger seasonal dishes. 

INFORMATION 

www.sapporobeer.jp/brewery/ 
english/y_museum/index.html 

— Kat Bouza 
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Decisions, decisions: Visitors peruse the eating options at a makeshift food plaza on Waikiki Beach. 


After Hours: Hawaii 


By Wyatt Olson 

Stars and Stripes 

U pscale development has driven 
most mom-and-pop eateries out 
of Waikiki Beach, but a bevy of 
food trucks and kiosks have found 
a temporary spot to thrive in this crowded 
tourist mecca. 

In the past year, more than a dozen food 
trucks and portable kiosks have popped up 
on the comer of Kuhio Avenue and Kaneka- 
polei Street — the former site of the Makittii 
restaurant, which was torn down last year. 

Most evenings, the site is a high-energy 
hive of paper plates, cold fruit drinks and 
grills with billowing smoke. Throngs of din¬ 
ers are drawn in by the hubbub — but most 
stay for the diversity of offerings, which 
includes everything from Hawaiian, Thai, 
Japanese, Filipino, Vietnamese and even 
Laotian food, among others. 

For a filling meal, you can’t do much bet¬ 
ter than Kabab Nooni, located near the site’s 
entrance. Shahim and Yasmine Gholami 
serve up kebabs inspired by those sold in 
their native Iran. 

“This is like restaurant quality, but on 
the street,” boasted Shahim, as he tended to 
foot-long chicken and beef-lamb kebabs over 
a thick bed of charcoal. 

A one-kebab plate — which includes saf¬ 
fron-infused basmati rice, grilled tomatoes 
and shirazi salad, a Persian melange of 
crisp cucumbers, ripe tomatoes, onions and 
fresh herbs — is $13. Additional kebabs can 
be added for just $2 more, but one is often 
enough for the typical diner. 

The Gholamis also offer a kebab wrap, 
which is a practical dining option for those 
who can’t find a seat at one of the many 
umbrella-shrouded picnic tables located 
on-site. The wraps use Indian naan bread 
instead of the traditional Middle Eastern 
lavash. 

“It’s hard to get real bread from Iran 
here,” Shahim explained. 

The nearby Shawarma stand also serves 
Mediterranean-style food, offering beef or 
chicken on plates with rice and salad ($13) 
or as wraps ($8). 

Blue Water Shrimp and Seafood brings 
the taste of Oahu’s world-renowned seafood 
to its humble food truck in the form of garlic 
shrimp. The truck’s garlic shrimp plate 
($14) comes with a heap of shrimp — each 



Blue Water Shrimp and Seafood’s smoothie The fruit salad at Gourmet Sticky Rice 

stand serves pineapple smoothies inside contains large slices of exotic and familiar 

hollowed-out pineapple shells. fruits and comes with mango dressing. 


WAIKIKI FOOD TRUCK HAVEN 


LOCATION: 2380 Kuhio Ave., Honolulu, 
Hawaii 

HOURS: Hours vary, but most vendors 
are open in the evenings, while some 
stands are also operational during lunch 
hours. 

PRICES: Prices range from $3 for skew¬ 
ers and snacks, to $12-$20 for full dinner 
plates. 

DRESS: Casual 


INFORMATION: Many of the vendors 
accept credit cards. Ample outdoor 
seating is available, but can be crowded 
during peak hours. Metered street park¬ 
ing is available nearby, but is extremely 
limited. The nearest public parking area 
is located about a block away at the Inter¬ 
national Market Place, at the intersection 
of Kuhio Avenue and Walina Street. 

— Wyatt Olson 


as large as a linebacker’s thumb — along 
with corn, white rice and salad. The plates 
are finished off with a distinctly Hawaiian 
touch: a garnish of an orchid and a pine¬ 
apple slice. 

You’ll have to work a bit to strip the shells 
off the shrimp, but diners will be rewarded 
for their efforts with succulent meat infused 
with decadent garlic butter. 

Blue Water also operates a nearby 
smoothie stand, which offers pineapple 
smoothies served inside hollowed-out pine¬ 
apple shells. 

For a cheap and portable snack, try the 
Thai food stand’s lemon chicken satay ($3) 
— a type of grilled skewer that’s a popular 
street food item in its native Thailand. 

Gourmet Sticky Rice, another one of 


the many vendors located on the site, sells 
unique takes on classic Laotian dishes. The 
fruit salad ($5) overflows with large slices 
of exotic fruits such as papaya and dragon 
fruit — along with more familiar offerings 
such as avocado, strawberries and cherry 
tomatoes. The dish is finished off with 
an egg and a deliciously sweet, yet tangy, 
mango dressing. 

There is plenty to choose from at this 
little culinary corner of Waikiki, and the 
wide variety of offerings makes the location 
worth repeated visits. Just don’t wait too 
long — construction of a 260-foot-tall condo 
tower is slated to begin on the site late next 
year. 


‘The next kimchi’: 
Korean food company 
bets on new dumpling 

Move over pot stickers, here 
comes another Asian dumpling. 

South Korea’s largest food 
company is making a multimil- 
lion-dollar bet on “mandu,” 
developing its own machines to 
automate the normally labor-in¬ 
tensive production of the Korean 
dumpling and building factories 
around the world. 

“It will be the next kimchi,” 
predicted Cho Gun Ae, a senior 
researcher at C J CheilJedang 
Corp. who has spent more than 
20 years researching dumpling 
recipes and production. 

The nearly 4-year-old effort is 
an example of how technology is 
transforming the food industry, 
in this case making over the 
image of frozen dumplings as 
a cheap and unhealthy prod¬ 
uct made by small companies. 
Automation made the quality, the 
look and the size of each bite-size 
dumpling consistent and signifi¬ 
cantly improved productivity, 

Cho said. 

C J recently opened a factory 
in New Jersey, its third in the 
U.S., and has expanded produc¬ 
tion lines in China and snapped 
up local companies in Vietnam 
and Russia so it can churn out 
more of its Bibigo-brand frozen 
dumplings. 

On a recent visit to a C J fac¬ 
tory in South Korea, a series 
of machines cut the dough 
into identically sized circles, 
dropped a dollop of filling inside 
and closed the dumpling into 
a crescent shape, onto which 
another machine put a frill¬ 
shaped pattern. Lines of dump¬ 
lings streamed out on conveyor 
belts, like a production line of 
miniature cars. The facility 
in Incheon, outside of Seoul, 
produces 100 tons of dumplings 
a day. 

One challenge was design¬ 
ing the machines that make 
the pattern on the dumplings. 
Instead of using machines made 
in Japan for its popular “gyoza” 
dumplings, CJ developed a new 
machine for mandu. 

Tess Sarosdy of San Antonio, 
Texas, who reviews ready-made 
foods on her blog “I Am Tired of 
Cooking,” praised the mandu for 
being easy to heat and serve. 

Globally, the company aims to 
triple its dumpling sales to 1 tril¬ 
lion won ($929 million) by 2020, 
mostly to Koreans, Americans, 
Chinese and Russians. 

— Youkyung Lee/AP 



Lee Jin-man/AP 

Workers inspect dumplings on 
a conveyor belt July 18 that are 
made at an automated factory in 
Incheon, South Korea. 
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WEAPONS 

Waikiki 

For those from nations with 
strict gun laws, this shooting 
range in Hawaii is a haven 

By David Montero 

Los Angeles Times 

T here is an old bazooka resting on the 

white ventilation system just above Lynn 
Pang’s head. 

“We don’t have ammunition for that,” 
she says cheerily. 

But the Waikiki Gun Club seems to 
have almost everything else. There are 
AR-15s, AK-47s and a Beowulf .50- 
caliber beast equipped with a monopod 
beneath the barrel to support its heavy frame. 

The place is tucked in a sliver of property on 
bustling Kalakaua Avenue in Waikiki, in Honolulu. 
Sandwiched between Electric Paradise Tattoo and 
Baule’a (which sells flip-flops, handbags and suit¬ 
cases), the club could be passed easily. Nearby is an 
upscale ramen restaurant, a Prada store and plate- 
glass windows highlighting expensive jewelry. 

Its low-profile is one reason manager Eric Yang 
has people handing out fliers to the herds of tourists 
wandering the sidewalks — their arms loaded with 
name-brand shopping bags and clutching smart¬ 
phones to take pictures of paradise. 

Yang said most of his customers come from Aus¬ 
tralia, China and Japan — places with much stricter 
gun laws than the United States. He said his gun 
range is a chance for these visitors to shoot weapons 
they couldn’t even see, let alone touch, in their home 
countries. 

For 13 hours a day, six days a week, and 12 hours 
on Sunday, the door is open. A sign reads, “Experi¬ 
ence Live Firearms! Feel the Power!” Above, a neon 


Photos by Kent Nishimura, Los Angeles Times/TNS 

Above: A Chinese tour group fills out paperwork 
before entering the range at the Waikiki Gun Club in 
Honolulu in August. 

At top: While waiting to pay for a session, Oliver 
Girard, left, and Marcus Axisa, center, look at firearms 
on display in the lobby of the Waikiki Gun Club. 


Marcus Axisa, of Australia, makes a gesture of holding 
a firearm while talking with Oliver Girard, of Canada, 
right, while waiting for their turn at the range. 


A leaflet distributor for The Waikiki Gun Club hands 
out flyers advertising the shooting gallery in August in 
Honolulu. 


outline of a gun glows red, promising a tan¬ 
talizing, titillating moment of adrenaline 
fueled by Hollywood action heroes. Right 
by the front desk, a squinting John Wayne 
is pictured, bracketed by his famous line, 

“A man’s got to do what a man’s got to do.” 

A group of eight Chinese visitors arrives 
on a Sunday afternoon. They speak no Eng¬ 
lish, but Pang collects their payments, looks 
at their passports and has them sign the 
paperwork. Each of them is given a pen with 
a bright yellow plastic flower attached to the 
end. As they all sign, it looks like a row of 
flowers waving in a light breeze. Catchy pop 
music plays in the background. 

Behind Pang are bright screens that 
display what resemble a menu from a fast- 
food restaurant. 

There’s the A Course, which is a basic 
package of three handguns and 36 shots 
for $79. The C Course is the most popular, 
Pang said. It’s like a combo meal for gun 
enthusiasts: three handguns, three rifles 
and 55 rounds for $149. The super-sized 
option features more exotic fare, including 
a 9-millimeter Uzi. 

After shooting packages and targets are 
chosen, the customers walk past printed 
images featuring the U.S. Marine Corps, 
a Sept. 11 memorial poster and another 
showing shooting champion Todd Jarrett. 

A black door is buzzed and they walk 
through and wait in a small holding area 
before another door opens to the shooting 
range. 

Only those who pay to shoot are al¬ 
lowed in the indoor range. But observers 
can watch the action on a black-and-white 
monitor in the narrow waiting area lined 
with two benches. 

One of the older women holds a rifle 
uncomfortably while an instructor helps 
her. In the lane next to her, a man levels a 
handgun and squeezes off a few rounds. In 
the waiting area, the sounds of the shots 
can be heard — deep, low thuds that sound 
like a hammer hitting a wall. 

Pang stands behind the counter doing 
paperwork and doesn’t look up while the 
guns fire from the other side of the wall. 
She’s worked here about a year and said 
she’d never fired a gun until taking the job 
at the front desk. Pang said that it’s a way to 
make some extra money and that she’s since 
learned to fire a pistol. Shotguns scare her, 
though. “Too big,” she says with a laugh. 

When the Chinese tourists are done — in 
less than 30 minutes — the older woman in 
flared pants and flip-flops holds her target 
in front of her and smiles while her picture 
is taken with a smartphone. The others 
compare their zombie-themed targets. 
Several of the zombies appeared to have 
survived the onslaught. 

Gun restrictions in China are among the 
toughest in the world, and for most citi¬ 
zens, possession is a criminal offense that 
can lead to jail time. Pang said most of the 
Chinese and Japanese customers who come 
to the Waikiki Gun Club have never fired 
a gun. She said visitors from Japan and 
China account for more than 70 percent of 
their customers. 

Australians tend to account for the rest 
of the visitors. 

Marcus Axisa, 28, showed up to shoot 
guns that are impossible to fire in Sydney. 
According to Philip Alpers, adjunct associ¬ 
ate professor at the University of Sydney’s 
School of Public Health, many of the guns 
at the Waikiki Gun Club — such at the AR- 
15 — are rarely used in Australia. 

“Under the country’s most restric¬ 
tive ‘Category D’ firearm license, a very 
small number of professional shooters of 
vertebrate pests are permitted to possess 
semi-auto rifles such as the AR-15,” Alpers 
said in an email to the Los Angeles Times. 
“These are the real Croc Dundees.” 

The AR-15 is the one Axisa, a gun owner, 
liked best and one he couldn’t get his 
hands on in Sydney. He shot six guns at 
the Waikiki range and proved to be most 
accurate with the gun he had fired the least, 
the AR-15. 

“It felt good,” he said. “Easy to handle.” 
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They all sucked, 
of course, but which 
worked the best? 


Putting straws to the te 


By Maura Judkis 

The Washington Post 

P lastic straws are to 2018 as cigarettes were 
to the early 2000s in restaurants. And as 
cities and corporations have banned plastic 
straws, making it more and more gauche 
to use a disposable one — what are you, a sea-turtle 
murderer? — the market for reusable drinking 
straws has flourished as quickly as the Great Pacific 
Garbage Patch. 

That plastic straws have become villainized is to 
the chagrin of the disabled community, who rely on 
disposable straws and find alternative ones cumber¬ 
some. And the amount of plastic waste generated by 
straws is a drop in the ocean compared with other 
types of pollution, such as chemical runoff and other 
plastics. But minimizing the use of plastic straws, for 
those who are able, is one small way to reduce the 
amount of waste we generate each year. 

We took a straw poll (ba-Dum-kssh!) to discover 
the pros and cons of eight types of reusable straws. 
Which ones are slurpable, and which ones just plain 
suck? 

Silicone straws 

We tried: Hiware silicone straws, $7.99 for a set of 
8 with cleaning brushes 

Pros: They’re fat and squishy, which makes them 
good for straw-chewers and children. You won’t 
chip a tooth on these. They’re good for smoothies 
and milkshakes. It “doesn’t change temperature” so 
you can use it with hot or cold drinks, and you can 
“control the flow by pinching the straw with your 
mouth.” It’s the “easiest to clean” and “feels good in 
the hand.” 

Cons: “It lets too much liquid in with thinner 
drinks.” “Comically large and won’t fit through the 
iced-coffee lid.” “The thickness of the straw makes 
me feel like a baby.” And, because silicone attracts 
lint, “Wouldn’t it get real dirty in your pocket?” 

Good for: Smoothies, bubble tea, children. 

Collapsible straws 

We tried: Rucacio foldable drinking straw, $18.99 
for one straw with cleaning brush 
Pros: This transportable straw folds up into 
a keychain container. It comes with a thin wire 
cleaner. Testers praised its flexibility, and how it felt 


“nice on teeth.” It was the most portable option. The 
silicone nub on the end is “easy on the lips.” 

Cons: It’s hard to clean, and “makes a funny 
noise” when you pull the cleaning wire through it. 

It consistently got stuck in plastic coffee lids and 
“won’t easily come out... without splattering.” 

Good for: “Whatever you’re drinking when you 
want to impress your friends by whipping out your 
fancy James Bond straw.” 

Metal straws 

We tried: Yihong stainless steel straws, $6.59 for a 
set of 8 with cleaning brushes 
Pros: The straws conduct heat — bad with hot 
drinks but nice with iced coffee. It “seems durable!” 

Cons: The straws are long (“I feel like I’d poke 
myself in the eye”) and too narrow (“not good for 
smoothies”). Their length makes them hard to clean 

— “lots of stuff stuck in there” — and for those who 
are sensitive, “it smells and tastes like metal.” “I 
don’t like being burned while drinking hot coffee.” 

“I am sure I would chip a tooth or hurt myself on it.” 
And it resembles a dental implement. 

Good for: Iced coffee, juices 

Extra-wide metal straws 

We tried: Sungrace extra-wide stainless-steel 
smoothie straws, 9.95 for a set of 5 with cleaning 
brushes 

Pros: It’s great for bubble tea and people who like 
to slurp things up quickly. It “feels solid.” It’s “at¬ 
tractive looking.” And it’s easy to clean — “You can 
see if there’s anything stuck inside.” This is weird, 
but it “reminds me of a piccolo.” 

Cons: It has that metal taste, again. “It’s not going 
to break, but it might break your teeth.” And it’s 
definitely not meant for hot liquids, if that wasn’t 
immediately apparent — it’s “designed for... burning 
the hell out of your tongue.” And — this too is weird 

— one tester “noticed tons of my own backwash” 
flowing back into the beverage. 

Good for: Bubble teas and smoothies 

Silicone-tipped metal straws 

We tried: Alink 10.5-inch long reusable straws, 
$7.99 for a set of 8 with cleaning brushes 
Pros: The silicone tip “feels nicer on my teeth” 
and testers “like the bendy-ness.” If you don’t put the 
tip entirely over the metal, you can chew it, and it 



doesn’t get as hot as the regular metal straws. 

Cons: “Ugh, taking off and cleaning that tip?” 
“Worried I would accidentally suck the silicone 
piece into my mouth.” “I don’t like not knowing 
when the liquid will hit my mouth.” 

Good for: Thin, cold liquids — and, one tester 
notes, Big Gulps, because of the length. 

Bamboo straws 

We tried: Primal ethic bamboo straws, $11.98 for 
a set of 12 with cleaning brushes 

Pros: These are biodegradable, so they’re very 
environmentally friendly. They’re “light but sturdy.” 

Cons: “It’s kind of like drinking through a colored 
pencil” because it has a woody taste. These are, by 
far, the hardest to clean of all the straws — we kept 
getting the brush stuck inside. The hole is thin, so it 
doesn’t handle thick liquids very well. 

Good for: Just water — everything else is too hard 
to clean. 

Glass straws 

We tried: Korsreel bent glass drinking straws, 
$13.99 for a set of 6 with cleaning brushes 

Pros: “They’re very stylish — would look good with 
a cocktail.” They have a neutral taste, and they “keep 
hot coffee warm without getting as hot as the metal.” 

Cons: We dropped one on the floor from waist 
height to see what happened and — no surprises 
here! — it shattered. It “feels like a thermometer” in 
the mouth. 

Good for: Pretty much anything, “but only in a 
carpeted room.” 

Plastic straws 

We tried: Alink reusable plastic drinking straws, 
$5.99 for a set of 12 with cleaning brushes 

Pros: We’re embarrassed (because: more plas¬ 
tic!) to say that this was our favorite of the bunch. It 
works great with cold drinks and avoids the taste is¬ 
sues we had with the metal and bamboo straws, and 
the fragility of the glass. Because they’re semi-clear, 
they’re easy to clean — “You can see what you’re 
drinking, and if you missed a spot” — and the design 
is “lightweight and cute.” 

Cons: It’s not as great with thick smoothies, but 
handles them well enough. “Sort of defeats the eco- 
friendly point, right?” They’re “stiff,” and the design 
made one tester “feel like ... a kid’s birthday party.” 
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PUSHING 


Paul McCartney 
and Paul Simon are 
rethinking the idea of the 
76-year-old pop star 

By Mikael Wood /Los Angeles Times 


W hen he was 24 years old, Paul McCartney famously looked 
a few decades into the future to record “When I’m Sixty- 
Four,” the Beatles tune about growing infirm by the fireside. 

Back then, the song functioned as a cozy prediction. Yet 
once McCartney reached that age in real life — and was still 
out flipping his perfect hair all over the place — “When I’m Sixty-Four” be¬ 
came something of a comical object lesson: proof that even a beloved Beatle 
underestimated how long a formative rock ’n’ roller might stick around. 

McCartney is 76 now, and on Sept. 7 he released a new studio album, 
“Egypt Station,” just days before launching his latest tour in Quebec City. 

McCartney isn’t the only 76-year-old songwriter named Paul with a 
record out last week. 

Paul Simon, who in his mid-20s pictured a future on a dusty park bench 
in Simon and Garfunkel’s “Old Friends,” also has a new album, “In the Blue 
Light.” Like McCartney he’s preparing to hit the road, in his case before he 
retires from touring. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 37 
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McCartney and Simon have shared 
more than an age and a first name on their 
respective journeys toward lucrative hero 
status. 

Both were inducted twice into the Rock 
& Roll Hall of Fame, first as members 
of a group and then as solo acts. Both 
were nominated for at least one Grammy 
Award for album of the year in every de¬ 
cade between the 1960s and the 2000s. 

More dubiously, in the early ’80s both 
wrote and starred in quasi-biographical 
movies — McCartney’s “Give My Regards 
to Broad Street” and Simon’s “One-Trick 
Pony” — that make it clear nobody has 
ever been eager to tell these two “no.” 

Yet what’s remarkable about “Egypt 
Station” and “In the Blue Light,” espe¬ 
cially considering their release on the 
same day, is how differently each man is 
going about the business of late-stage pop 
stardom — differently from each other, 
that is, and from their peers. 

Neither of these projects is an affection¬ 
ate excursion into the Great American 
Songbook like those we’ve seen from Rod 
Stewart and Bob Dylan (and indeed from 
McCartney, who tried his hand at Frank 
Loesser and Irving Berlin on “Kisses on 
the Bottom” in 2012). Neither is a back- 
to-basics effort a la the Rolling Stones’ 
recent “Blue & Lonesome” or one of Rick 
Rubin’s stripped-down productions for 
Johnny Cash or Neil Diamond. 

Instead, McCartney and Simon each 
seem intent in their own way on pushing 
ahead, even when that means taking up 
the past. 

The built-in takeaway from “Egypt Sta¬ 
tion” is that McCartney recorded the bulk 
of the album with Greg Kurstin, the hit¬ 
making producer known for his work with 
the likes of Pink and Kelly Clarkson. 

It’s not the first time the former Beatle 
has recruited an au courant collabora¬ 
tor; his previous album, 2013’s “New,” 
featured tracks produced by a number of 
them, including Mark Ronson and one of 
Adele’s right-hand men, Paul Epworth. 

The scattershot approach on “New” sug¬ 
gested a kind of strategic gambit, whereas 
“Egypt Station” has a more creative, uni¬ 
fied feel. 

The idea it puts across is that McCart¬ 
ney wanted to test his singing and song¬ 
writing against the conventions of modern 
record-making — to find out whether he’s 
kept his skills sharp enough to shine out¬ 
side a strict legend-at-work context. 

The answer, often enough, is yes. 

More rigorously quality-controlled than 
any album McCartney’s released in years, 
“Egypt Station” is consistent with its 
pleasures: the tuneful guitar crunch, the 
swelling piano parts, the crisp vocal har¬ 
monies that float over grooves that bounce 
and thud at the same time. 

Inevitably, there are highlights, such 
as the sweetly strummy “Happy With 
You” (in which he contrasts his current 
life with what sounds like the dark days 
after the Beatles’ breakup) and “Back 
to Brazil,” a delightful little electro-pop 
ditty that reminds you how many modern 
record-makers (from Kurstin to Ariel Re- 
chtshaid) probably had their minds blown 
by McCartney’s early solo stuff. 

There are lowlights too: “Caesar Rock,” 
for instance, is hardly even a song; it’s 
basically just a riff and a beat — either of 
which would’ve been better used in one of 
a handful of shape-shifting tunes (includ¬ 
ing “Despite Repeated Warnings” and 
“Hunt You Down/Naked/C-Link”) that 
nod toward the zany structures McCart¬ 
ney deployed during his days with Wings. 

With its grabby textures and insinuating 
melodies, though, “Egypt Station” sounds 
like it was tailored to the streaming era. 

What’s he singing about? Memories, 
companionship and, like any pop star, an 
endlessly renewable appetite for sex. 

In the jaunty “Come on to Me” he’s a 
guy who’s met a woman at some social 
function. “We need to find a place where 
we can be alone,” he tells her, “To spend 


Still vital after all these years 

Paul McCartney and Paul Simon share the distinction of being nominated for an album of the 
year Grammy every decade between the 1960s and the 2000s. 


McCartney 

1960s (all with the Beatles) 

Help!, 1966 
Revolver, 1967 

Sgt. Pepper’s Lonely Hearts Club Band, 
1967 (won) 

Magical Mystery Tour, 1969 

1970s 

Abbey Road, 1970 (Beatles) 

Band on the Run, 1975 (with Wings) 

1980s 

Tug of War, 1983 

1990s 

Flaming Pie, 1998 

2000s 

Chaos and Creation in the Backyard, 2006 


Simon 

1960s 

Bookends, 1969 (with Simon & Garfunkel) 

1970s 

Bridge Over Troubled Water, 1971 
(Simon & Garfunkel; won) 

Still Crazy After All These Years, 1976 (won) 

1980s 

Graceland, 1987 (won) 

1990s 

The Rhythm of the Saints, 1992 

2000s 

You’re the One, 2001 

SOURCE: Grammy.com 
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On “Egypt Station,” Paul McCartney tests 
his singing and songwriting against the 
conventions of modern record-making 
with the help of current hitmaking 
producers Greg Kurstin and Ryan Tedder. 

some special time without an interrup¬ 
tion.” 

As its title suggests, “Fuh You” — pro¬ 
duced in a fist-pumping midtempo style by 
Ryan Tedder on OneRepublic — is more 
direct in its proposition. 

Part of the implicit draw of these songs 
is hearing McCartney indulge his raunchy 
side at 76; here, in contrast with the rest of 
the album, he’s relying almost entirely on 
his extra-musical star power. 

But who wouldn’t pull that out if he had 
it? As James Corden’s recent “Carpool 
Karaoke” segment with McCartney dem¬ 
onstrated for merely the latest time, we’re 
talking about someone in whose presence 
fans are compelled to confess their devo¬ 
tion so earnestly that it hurts. 

McCartney couldn’t escape that legacy 



Legacy Recordings/AP 


Paul Simon, a notoriously painstaking 
songwriter, reinterprets some of his 
lesser-known compositions on his new 
album, “In the Blue Light.” 


if he tried (which he never will). He wears 
it lightly on “Egypt Station” — as much a 
moral achievement as a musical one. 

Simon’s history weighs more heavily on 
“In the Blue Light,” which is understand¬ 
able given that the run of shows he began 
in New Orleans constitutes the final leg of 
what he’s calling his farewell tour. 

In May at the Hollywood Bowl, he 
explained to a crowd of thousands that his 
goodbye to the road doesn’t mean he’s giv¬ 
ing up writing new music or performing 
here and there. 

If the material was familiar at the Bowl, 
many of the interpretations were not; this 
was an opportunity for Simon to rethink 
his old songs, in some cases pretty dra¬ 
matically, rather than to fix them (or fix 
them further) in the public consciousness. 

And it’s that renovator’s eye that he 
maintains on “In the Blue Light,” which 
contains newly recorded versions of 10 
lesser-known selections from his catalog, 
beginning with “One Man’s Ceiling Is An¬ 
other Man’s Floor” (from 1973’s “There 
Goes Rhymin’ Simon”) and ending with 
“Questions for the Angels” (from 2011’s 
“So Beautiful or So What”). 

As with McCartney drafting a hot 
young producer, the concept here isn’t 
unprecedented; Simon’s onetime touring 
partner Sting, for one, released a set of 
orchestral renditions of his hits in 2010. 

Yet Simon’s focus on deep cuts — not 
to mention several arrangements that 
leave the new takes more jagged than the 
relatively slick originals — make it hard to 
view “In the Blue Light” as the self-con¬ 
gratulating cash grab you might expect. 

What the album offers instead is an 
interesting glimpse at the elements this 
notoriously painstaking creator thinks he 
got wrong the first time around, such as 
the elaborate percussion of “Darling Lor¬ 
raine,” which he presents here in much 
more spacious form. 

It shows his concern for setting a song 
precisely in its day. On “Rhythm of the 
Saints,” Simon sings in the Brazilian-ac¬ 
cented “Can’t Run But” about a blues 
band down by the riverbank; now, over 
choppy strings arranged by Bryce Dess- 
ner of the National, he hears a DJ pump¬ 
ing out “sub-bass... like an earthquake.” 

Dessner is one of many guest musicians 
on “In the Blue Light,” along with the 
guitarist Bill Frisell, who draws out the 
wide-open twang of “Love,” and Wynton 
Marsalis, who helps transform “How the 
Heart Approaches What It Yearns” from 
plush soft pop into smoldering vocal jazz. 

But even when a track threatens to get 
crowded, Simon reserves plenty of space 
for his singing, which has lost some flex¬ 
ibility but can still express the compli¬ 
cated emotions he writes about. 

For some veteran pop stars, the price of 
longevity is the work required to disguise 
one’s age. The lack of shame in Simon’s 
76-year-old voice happily disrupts that 
transaction. 


Mitski 

Be the Cowboy (Dead Oceans) 

Mitski broke out as a not-to-be- 
ignored indie star with “Your Best 
American Girl,” the Japanese Ameri¬ 
can singer’s bracing consideration of 
identity and 
belonging on her 
terribly titled 
but otherwise 
terrific fourth 
album, 2016’s 
“Puberty 2.” 

“Be the Cow¬ 
boy” builds on 
that guitar-cen¬ 
tered album’s 
success with 14 precise songs that show 
how performance can give an individ¬ 
ual power without necessarily solving 
any of her problems. 

For Mitski, being the cowboy might 
mean being large and in charge in 
an old-fashioned alpha dog way, but 
it also means being unafraid to lay 
bare uncertainty and vulnerability. 

On “Nobody,” she sashays to a disco 
groove while wryly suggesting that 
our need for connection often leaves 
us empty. “Venus, planet of love, was 
destroyed by global warming / Did its 
people want too much?” The country¬ 
folk “Lonesome Love” could be about 
an individual or her audience: “Nobody 
butters me up like you,” she sings, 
while adding that no one satisfies like 
herself. 

The self-confident album is brief, 
with few notes wasted. All of the 14 
songs are in the two-and-a-half-minute 
or less range, except for the closing 
“Two Slow Dancers,” which takes its 
time pining for waltzes in a high school 
gym, before messy adulthood compli¬ 
cated everything. “I need somebody 
to remember my name,” she sings 
elsewhere, not fooling herself that 
notoriety will bring happiness, but still 
taken with the idea of art making her 
immortal. 

— Dan DeLuca 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 



Low 

Double Negative (Sub Pop) 

Do not adjust your set. Your amplifier 
or headphones are not suddenly broken. 
If you are listening to the vinyl release, 
the record 
player’s needle 
is not necessar¬ 
ily worn or full 
of lint. Though 
that’s just what 
“Quorum,” 
the first song 
on Low’s new 
album, “Double 
Negative,” will have you believe. And 
then a bit of song No. 2, “Dancing and 
Blood,” as well — but not its extended 
“ocean liner foghorn” ending — and 
then for sure parts of the fourth, fifth 
and seventh tunes, and so on. 

Recorded, like its predecessor, “Ones 
and Sixes,” with producer and sonic 
shifter B J Burton at Bon Iver’s April 
Base studio, “Double Negative” has 
some of the same characteristics, but 
squared: gentle melodies given rough 
treatment, heavenly harmonies ob¬ 
scured though occasionally unsullied, 
and lyrics where sometimes your guess 
is as good as what’s being sung. 

This album is best summed up by 
“Disarray,” its closing track joining the 
rhythm of a jackhammer in a neigh¬ 
bor’s apartment that sometimes pauses 
for breath with layers of beautiful 
vocals and words of wisdom. 

“Double Negative” is a record of 
its time but can’t be faulted if we can 
hardly wait for these times to pass. 

— Pablo Gorondi 

Associated Press 
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'Small Fry 7 a frank memoir by Jobs' daughter 


By Laurie Hertzel 

Star Tribune (Minneapolis) 

When Lisa Brennan-Jobs was very 
young, her mother took a picture of her 
wearing nothing but a false nose and 
glasses and sent it to Steve Jobs. 

“I think it’s your kid!” Chrisann Bren¬ 
nan wrote on the back of the photo. 

In return, the big-nosed, bespectacled 
Steve Jobs — who was, indeed, Lisa’s 
father, but who had denied it repeatedly — 
sent Chrisann $500. She used the money 
to sublet a room in a house in Menlo Park, 
Calif., “with a hippie who kept bees.” 

And that anecdote tells you everything 
you need to know about Jobs and Brennan, 
who had been high school sweethearts and 
who had a child together when both were 
23: He was a cold, manipulative, selfish 
man who used money to control people. 
She was needy and eternally broke. 

Their daughter’s memoir, “Small Fry,” 
is not a book you would read unless you 


were interested in Jobs — the writing is 
capable but doesn’t sparkle, the anecdotes 
are depressing and just pile up. 

But if you care about Jobs, the book will 
tell you a lot about his obsessed, self-ab¬ 
sorbed and mercurial character. 

Once he finally 
admitted paternity, 
he began sending 
Chrisann money 
sporadically, and 
occasionally he 
bought her lavish 
things — a couch, a 
car and, much later, 
a house. But just as 
often, he promised 
things he never 
delivered on. 

When Chrisann 
first asked him to buy her a house, he 
toured the house in question and then 
bought it for himself and his new wife. 

Lisa lived with him off and on through¬ 


out her adolescence, and he used emotional 
blackmail to manipulate her. Whenever she 
exhibited independence, he would omi¬ 
nously accuse her of not wanting to be part 
of the family, and she would drop whatever 
she was doing and come crawling back. 

But was she part of the family? Her 
bedroom, in a separate part of the house, 
had no heat, and he refused to get it fixed. 
It was her job to babysit his three other 
children at his command and also do the 
dishes each night, but he refused to get 
the dishwasher repaired. Lisa, lonely, the 
odd child out, asked him to tuck her in at 
night. His response: a flip “Nope.” 

He told people he had three children, 
but of course Lisa made four. He re¬ 
fused to admit that an early computer, 
the Apple Lisa, was named after her, 
and for some reason this denial seemed 
to disturb her more than anything else. 
(Finally, when Bono asked him, Jobs ad¬ 
mitted the truth — another weird detail 


of Lisa’s weird childhood.) 

Throughout the book, Lisa recounts 
slights, hurts, snubs and rejections, as 
well as more intimate details — such as 
Jobs’ habit of walking around the house 
in a black T-shirt and underpants, and 
his stringent food restrictions. (A din¬ 
ner might be grated carrots with half a 
lemon.) 

The indignities pile up, right up until 
Jobs’ death from cancer. (Among his last 
words to her were, “Lis? You smell like a 
toilet.”) The man was a jerk, but that was 
clear from Page 1. 

Moments of joy — roller-skating to¬ 
gether, or jumping on a trampoline — are 
tinged with anxiety and awkwardness: On 
skates, he often fell. On the trampoline, 
they never bounced in sync. 

“Small Fry” is an excruciatingly sad 
read, a tell-all memoir from a woman who 
craved acceptance and paternal love from 
a man who was incapable of giving it. 
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Sunrise Highway 

Peter Blauner 

Forty years ago on Long 
Island, a teenage boy helped 
murder a young girl and then 
lied about who did it, sending an 
innocent black man to prison. 
Now, the killer is the chief of the 
largest police force on the island. 

Detective Lourdes Robles of 
the NYPD knows nothing of this 
when she arrives at the tip of Far 
Rockaway, at the eastern edge of 
her jurisdiction, responding to a 
call about a young woman’s body 
that had washed up on the beach. 

As Lourdes and her partner, 
the not entirely reliable Robert 
Borrelli, investigate, they hear 
about unsolved murders of a 
few other girls who had been 
found outside of the NYPD’s 
jurisdiction on the island. As 
they continue to dig, they learn 
about still more bodies that had 
been discarded along the island’s 
Sunrise Highway for decades. 

Has a serial killer been operat¬ 
ing undetected on Long Island 
for 40 years? Lourdes’ superiors 
are skeptical, but she thinks she’s 
on to something. And the more 
she thinks about it, she realizes 
the killer couldn’t have avoided 
detection this long without help 
in high places. 

In “Sunrise Highway,” the 
prose is economical and precise, 
the setting well-drawn, and the 
characters real enough to give 
you a chill the next time you 
cruise past a police car. 

— Bruce DeSilva/AP 


The Washington Decree 

Jussi Adler-Olsen 

“The Washington Decree” tells 
the compelling and sad story 
of Bruce Jansen, a senator who 
experienced tragedy years ear¬ 
lier, and the young people who 
were there who bonded with him 
and became his advocates and 
trusted allies. When he’s elected 
president of the United States, 
another tragedy strikes that 
would destroy most men — but 
he isn’t like most men. 

Soon a trial begins, and while 
Jansen waits for the truth to 
reveal itself, he starts crafting a 
series of presidential orders and 
pushing laws through Congress 
that impede the rights of citizens. 
Lawmakers want to give him the 
benefit of the doubt since he’s 
still grieving, but his actions 
soon turn America into a chaotic 
and frightening nation, with a 
man at the helm who is possibly 
pursuing a dictatorship. 

Soon the laws include gun 
restrictions, checkpoints in 
major cities and censorship of 
the media. The country and the 
lives of every citizen are at risk 
if nothing is done to stop Jansen 
and his bold initiatives. 

The vast cast of characters 
in this thought-provoking and 
timely political thriller showcas¬ 
es the turbulent fight for justice 
and what’s right for the coun¬ 
try, while some use the power 
struggle for their own purposes. 

— Jeff Ayers/AP 


The Man Who 
Came Uptown 

George Pelecanos 

Anna Byrne, a prison librarian 
in Washington, is good at select¬ 
ing books that keep prisoners 
entertained, but seldom does she 
succeed in introducing an inmate 
to literature that makes him 
think differently about life. 

But Michael Hudson, await¬ 
ing trial for driving the getaway 
car in an armed robbery, is such 
an inmate — a young man she’s 
turned into an avid reader. 

Michael gets released because 
the witness against him refuses to 
testify. Returning to his support¬ 
ive mother’s home, he discovers 
the neighborhood is being gentri- 
fied, finds a job washing dishes, 
vows to go straight and spends 
every idle moment reading. 

The witness recanted be¬ 
cause Phil Orzanian, a private 
detective working on the case, 
threatened him and his family. 
Orzanian is a devoted family 
man, but he’s ethically chal¬ 
lenged. He and Thaddeus Ward, 
an aging former cop who misses 
the action, rob drug dealers and 
pimps on the side. 

This is a book about love of 
family, about the stresses that can 
lure almost anyone into crime and 
about how hard it can be for some¬ 
one like Michael to make it on the 
outside. But most of all, it is a book 
about the transformative powers 
of friendship and reading. 

— Bruce DeSilva/AP 


Lake Success 

Gary Shteyngart 

When the novel opens, a bat¬ 
tered and drunken hedge fund 
manager named Barry Cohen 
is in the Port Authority bus 
terminal, fleeing his crumbling 
marriage, his autistic child, his 
fancy Manhattan apartment and 
a looming SEC investigation. 
Barry’s wife, Seema, accused him 
of having no imagination, which 
wounded him to the core. 

Hadn’t he secretly aspired to 
be a writer at Princeton? Named 
his hedge fund This Side of 
Capital after F. Scott Fitzgerald’s 
first novel? 

Awash in nostalgia, Barry buys 
a bus ticket to Richmond, Va., to 
visit the parents of his college 
girlfriend, Layla, whom he now 
regrets not marrying. He throws 
away his cellphone. Soon he’ll get 
rid of his credit cards, all to prove 
he could still be “out in the world 
solving his own problems.” 

In the course of his cross-coun¬ 
try bus journey, he’ll mentor a 
crack dealer in Baltimore, recon¬ 
nect with Layla in El Paso, Texas, 
and pay grudging last respects to 
his difficult father at his grave in 
San Diego. 

“Lake Success” is a brilliant 
satire of hedge fund managers, 
their trophy wives and gaudy 
apartments; a heart-rending but 
hopeful account of raising a child 
on the spectrum; and a raucous 
celebration of racial, ethnic and 
gender identity in America today. 

— Ann Levin/AP 


Namaste the Hard Way 

Sasha Brown-Worsham 

In “Namaste the Hard Way,” 
Brown-Worsham chronicles her 
coming of age, from a young girl 
growing up in an upper-middle- 
class neighborhood near Dayton, 
Ohio, to her adulthood living with 
a husband and children in the 
suburbs of New York City. 

As a child, Brown-Wor¬ 
sham was embarrassed by her 
mother’s Sanskrit chanting, 
middle-of-the-day yoga poses 
and flowing linen pants. But as 
an adult, long after her mother’s 
death from cancer, Brown-Wor¬ 
sham gravitated to the very thing 
that pricked the unease of her 
adolescence. Yoga became the 
way she reconnected with the 
mother she lost as a teen. Yoga 
helped her heal. 

The author works in her own 
adventures in parenting and how 
having children helped put her 
mother in a more favorable light. 

“There is danger every day 
of turning a dead woman into a 
saint, of making my mother into 
someone with no flaws ... even 
24 years after her death,” she 
writes. “I am still chasing her 
ghost, and it’s not because she is 
a perfect human or mother.” 

The memoir depicts a woman’s 
experience coming into adult¬ 
hood. Readers of this genre, 
especially those interested in 
yoga, will find the book’s mes¬ 
sages resonate. 

— Tracee M. Herbaugh/AP 
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WEEKEND: TELEVISION & DVD 

NEW ON DVD - 


EMMY PREDICTIONS 


“Hearts Beat Loud”: This is a quiet film 
in tone and delivery. Don’t let that fool you, 
because the production from writer/director 
Brett Haley actually shouts in clear tones its 
messages about love, family and the addic¬ 
tiveness of passions. Haley has shown how 
commanding a film delivered in lean-in-to- 
hear quiet tones can be. Nick Offerman turns 
in a powerful performance as both the caring 
father and the passionate musician. Each note 
of his performance resonates with emotional 
tones anchored in reality and accented with 
heart. It’s a balanced performance that at 
times makes the viewer sympathetic to his 
need to hang on to the two greatest loves of his 
life — music and his daughter — while feeling 
pity for him when he takes such a stance. 



Warner Bros./AP 


“Ocean’s 8,” starring Sarah Paulson, left, 
Sandra Bullock and Rihanna, is out on DVD. 

“Ocean’s 8”: If nothing else, “Ocean’s 8” 
proves eight women can easily do the work of 
11,12 or 13 men, and at times do it far better. 
The all-female take on the Ocean’s franchise 
takes over after the male-dominated remakes 
of “Ocean’s 11, “Ocean’s 12” and “Ocean’s 
13,” which hit theaters in 2001, 2004 and 2007. 
Sandra Bullock holds everything together. She 
plays Ocean as a smart and determined felon 
who holds a grudge with the same passion 
she embraces friendships. The evil twinkle in 
her eye is a constant reminder that these are 
people committing a crime, but they are all so 
likable, the larceny can be forgiven. Bullock 
is one of the few actors who can command the 
screen with such power that it is easy to get 
behind her. There’s plenty of action and the 
story is smart, but overall, it never rises above 
being an entertaining experience. 

Also out on DVD: 

“Superfly”: Career criminal faces road¬ 
blocks in his efforts to change careers. 

“Rolling Stone: Stories from the Edge”: 

A look at how the magazine has covered pop 
culture over a 50-year span. 

“This Is Us: Season 2” 

“The Seventh Sign”: The 1988 supernatu¬ 
ral offering starring Demi Moore is being 
released on Blu-ray. 

“The Big Bang Theory: Season 11” 

“Revolution: New Art for a New World”: 
Documentary looks at the Russian avant 
garde movement. 

“Modern Family: Season 9” 

“The Watcher in the Woods”: Forest sur¬ 
rounding a British manor is full of danger. 

“Scooby-Doo and the Gourmet Ghost”: The 
gang travels to New England to investigate a 
haunted inn. 

“The Great British Baking Show Season 5”: 

Baking competition series that features Mary 
Berry, Paul Hollywood, Sue Perkins and Mel 
Giedroyc. 

“Mambo Cool”: Director Chris Gude offers 
a look at the gritty underbelly of Medellin, 
Colombia. 

“American Masters: Wyeth”: The program 
directed by Glenn Holsten tells the story of 
one of America’s most popular but least un¬ 
derstood artists: Andrew Wyeth. 

“Between Land and Sea”: Experience a 
year in the life of a surf town at the mercy of 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

“Scorpion: The Final Season”: The team of 
brilliant tech nerds saves the world a few last 
times. 

— Rick Bentley/Tribune Media Services 


‘Game of Thrones' or ‘Handmaid’s Tale’? 


By Lynn Elber and Mark Kennedy/A ssociated Press 


S caling Emmy heights is tough in the era of 
so-called peak TV, with the volume of shows 
matched by lofty expectations from academy 
voters. 

Good isn’t enough for comedies and dramas, 
which need to resonate with the current political 
and social Zeitgeist. Actors who also pull off the 
high-wire act of writing and directing collect more respect 
and trophies. 

Talent aside, a lavish marketing campaign helps in a 


crowded field: With as many as seven or eight nominees in 
some key categories, about 14 percent of the TV academy 
vote can determine who gets a trophy, according to awards 
website Gold Derby. 

Despite daunting wild-card factors, we’re still game to 
predict who will win, and who should, at the ceremony airing 
Sept. 18 on AFN-Prime. It’s hosted by “Saturday Night Live” 
players Michael Che and Colin Jost. 

The AP’s television writer Lynn Elber and entertainment 
writer Mark Kennedy guess at the glamour categories. 



This year’s 
primetime 
Emmys will 
be hosted by 
“Saturday Night 
Live” stars Colin 
Jost, left, and 
Michael Che. 


Should win: “Atlanta.” The show, led by 
Glover’s Hall of Fame abilities, has added au¬ 
diences and nominations in its second season 
and has given many Americans a 
view into a world they hadn’t 
known. 

Will win: “The Marvelous Mrs. 

Maisel.” This is safer, sad to say. 


Actor, 

drama series 


ELBER 

Should win: Mat¬ 
thew Rhys, “The 
Americans.” Rhys’ 
somber, conflicted 
depiction of So¬ 
viet spy Mischa, aka 
American family 
man Philip Jen¬ 
nings, grounded 
the now-ended 
series. Time to 


visceral performance in this female version of 
a mano a mano spy thriller and shines anew. 
Will win: Elisabeth Moss, “The Handmaid’s 
Tale.” Moss won the trophy last year for her 
portrayal of an unbroken victim, and her steeli¬ 
ness remains magnetic. 

KENNEDY 


Should win: Keri Russell. No disrespect to 
Moss, but she has her Emmy. This is the last 
chance for Russell, who played a ferocious 
Russian mole as well as a tender wife and 
mother on “The Americans.” 

Will win: Moss. In her second season as 
Offred, there seemed less dialogue, but her 
eyes managed to convey horror, red-hot anger 
and resignation all at once. 


Actor, comedy series 

ELBER 


Should win: William H. Macy, “Shameless.” 
Must Macy’s damaged, erratic patriarch Frank 
Gallagher clean up his act or die for Macy to 
get the award he so richly deserves, and has 
been denied him four times? Is that a rhetori¬ 
cal question? 

Will win: Donald Glover, “Atlanta.” He’s a 
master of performance as well as seriocomic 
storytelling, bringing his searching young char¬ 
acter to life with nuance and without cliche. 
Give the man a second Emmy. 

KENNEDY 


Should win: Agreed. Glover. Macy’s a worthy 
competitor. 

Will win: Glover. Totally. 


Actress, comedy series 

ELBER 

Should win: Rachel Brosnahan (“The Marvel¬ 
ous Mrs. Maisel”) is dazzling as a betrayed 
wife who finds her voice in witty and cathartic 
stand-up rants. Brosnahan is the right inter¬ 
preter for creator Amy Sherman-Palladino’s 
post-“Gilmore Girls” realism. 

Will win: Brosnahan. A breakout charmer in 
the right vehicle. 

KENNEDY 


Should win: No Louis-Dreyfus 
this time, so the Emmys will 
crown a new comedy queen 
for the first time in six years. 
TV moms Tracee Ellis Ross 
and Allison Janney have 
been patient. But Pamela 
Adlon in "Better Things” 
is a raw, unflinching, lov¬ 
ing portrait of a modern, 
messy middle-aged one. 
Will win: Brosnahan, who 
delivers a mannered, win¬ 
ning performance — as a 
mom, naturally. 


Drama series 


ELBER 

Should win: “The Handmaid’s Tale.” It 
remains true to its unsparing vision of a poi¬ 
soned society, daring us to watch or choose 
blind ignorance. No other show matches its 
demands with equal rewards. 

Will win: “The Handmaid’s Tale.” For many 
viewers and voters, it’s got that Zeitgeist thing 
down pat. 

KENNEDY 


Should win: “The Handmaid’s 
Tale.” Even though the second 
season was more brutal than 
the first, it went beyond the 
source material brilliantly. 

“Game of Thrones” may 
have returned to claim its 
crown with a visually stun¬ 
ning season, but the Zeitgeist 
is indeed firmly in Gilead. 

Will win: “The Handmaid’s Tale.” 


Comedy series 

ELBER 


Should win: “Atlanta.” Auteur TV at its best, 
with star Donald Glover the series’ creator as 
well as creative force, winning Emmys last year 
for acting and directing. But does it include 
enough punchlines per dramatic moments for 
voters? 

Will win: “Atlanta.” While worthy freshman 
competitor “The Marvelous Mrs. Maisel” 
offers a female-empowerment vibe and more 
wisecracks, the series set in the 1950s can’t 
compete with “Atlanta’s” contemporary edge. 
KENNEDY 


honor him, comrades. 

Will win: Sterling K. Brown, "This Is Us.” 
Brown was the only network drama series 
cast member to win last year, with cable and 
streaming gobbling all the other awards. And 
his tender-hearted family man is as affecting 
as ever. 


KENNEDY 

Should win: Remember when Jon Hamm 
of “Mad Men” finally won his Emmy on his 
eighth and last attempt? How he crawled 
onto the stage to accept his trophy, out of 
relief and exhaustion? Maybe Rhys will 
do the same this time. He deserves 
to after six brilliant seasons of “The 
Americans.” 

Will win: Brown. 
Emmy voters like 
to ride a winner 

— hello, Julia 
Louis-Dreyfus! 

— and Brown’s 
perpetually unsure 
brother-dad-son 

on “This Is Us” 
is a portrait both 
lovingly comedic 
and dramatically 
empathetic. 


Actress, 
drama series 


Should win: Sandra Oh, “Kill- 
” The five-time Emmy 
lee for “Grey’s Anat- 
” gives an intense, 
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Don’t tell 
me to 
smile at 
the gym 

Trainers who urge clients 
to grin during workouts risk 
making them feel uneasy 


By Leah Prinztv ai. lt 
Special to The Washington Post 

I recently spent an hour attempting Warrior 1 on 
a floating yoga mat in front of a Mexican resort’s 
worth of pool loungers as part of an “aqua-fit” 
workout. The instructor didn’t remind me to 
protect my knee or to engage my core. Instead, she 
wanted me to smile. 

We’re living in a world with T-shirts and buttons 
and mugs that warn, “Don’t tell me to smile.” Street 
harassment has long been documented and de¬ 
nounced. If catcalled, some women yell back. But off 
the streets and in the gym, fitness instructors seem 
uncomfortable with a woman who isn’t visibly joyful. 

As a fitness writer, I’m privileged to be a perpetual 
workout student: I’ve done lat pulls in a room cooled to 
45 degrees and crunches while hanging upside down 
in a silk cocoon. But I’ve also been directed to turn up 
the corners of my lips while holding a burning chair 
pose, grin through shake-inducing dumbbell reps on 
the barre, and provide a “gran sonrisa” in a spin class 
in Mexico. Often the request is issued in the same 
tone as an actual fitness instruction: “Lean back, 
keep weight in your heels, and smile at yourself in 
the mirror.” The only workouts that haven’t called for 
my smile? Boxing or CrossFit, which are more likely 
to skew male. Perhaps the concept of smiling during 
exercise is tied to gendered stereotypes of what con¬ 
stitutes a “hard” workout. 

I’m not the only woman who has noticed and been 
turned off by the request. “I come for the workout,” 
says New York City-based fitness hobbyist Natalie 
Weeks. She’s not anti-smile — “I truly believe that it is 
a privilege to move our bodies and we should cele¬ 
brate that” — but is discomfited by what she describes 
as a level of “aggression” in instructors who repeat¬ 
edly command class members to grin. Julie Ricevuto, 
another routine class-goer, says, “Half of the time 
when I’m working out, it’s early in the morning or 
after a long day at work — both times in which I’m not 



exactly in the mood to smile through an exceptionally 
hard workout class.” And a friend of mine wryly calls 
her mid-workout expression “resting gym face.” 

Workouts are an opportunity to breathe loudly, 
sweat, and generally appear uncomposed in a room 
full of people who are doing the same. A visit to the 
gym is already a series of bodily humiliations that 
requires the belief — or the suspension of disbelief 
— that the person on the next mat isn’t judging you. A 
smile cue shatters that illusion, reminding exercisers 
to stay presentable even while dripping with sweat. 

But to smile for someone else’s benefit is a gendered 
code, one that no woman should be forced to uphold 
when she’s already holding a plank. 

Some instructors may mean well — in the “fake it 
till you make it” mode of thinking. It’s widely known 
that smiling can improve your overall mood in and 
out of the gym. But studies about the effect of smiling 
on a workout have been inconclusive, and some test 
subjects even performed worse when forced to smile. 

So why do trainers urge their clients to smile? I 
turned to some fitness instructors for illumination. 
Though most stay away from telling their clients to 
smile, they offered explanations for why others might 
do it and better approaches for encouraging exercisers. 

“I think a lot of instructors choose to cue smiling 
because of their own newness to teaching or nervous¬ 
ness in general. It’s hard to look at a roomful of sweaty 
people with furrowed brows and remain composed, 
so I understand where they’re coming from even if I 
don’t agree with it,” says Jessica Kulick, certified yoga 
instructor and director at Aligned Magazine in NYC. 

“Everyone wears their effort differently, whether 
that’s by gritting their teeth, crinkling their eyebrows, 
steeling their jaw, or simply looking neutral,” Kulick 
says. “Smiling is a pretty unusual reaction to challeng¬ 
ing physical activity.” Instead of directly requesting 
a smile from her students, Kulick encourages them to 
notice if the muscles have tightened in their faces. 

Asking students to smile may “pull them out of their 
own experience,” agrees Jane Kivnick, instructor at Y7 
yoga in Brooklyn. “It also adds the expectation that we 
need to be enjoying every moment of the practice. Yoga 


isn’t necessarily meant to feel good all of the time.” 

On the other hand, Joanna Ross-Tash, yoga instruc¬ 
tor at Sky Ting in New York City, wouldn’t completely 
rule out requesting smiles. “If I have a class where 
the students are facing each other, I might use ‘smile 
at the person in front of you’ to remind people that 
they are in a communal practice,” she says, and that 
their actions can affect those around them. 

That sense of camaraderie is important in the 
personal training sessions and barre classes of New 
Jersey-based trainer Nadia Murdock. “Everyone 
tends to look at one another in the mirror when I offer 
that cue, and smiles become infectious,” Murdock 
says. “Before you know it, the entire room is smiling.” 
Murdock believes smiling helps ease “the tension in 
[students’] body language” and helps them complete 
an exercise more easily. 

Patrick Frost, a Miami-based instructor at Barry’s 
Bootcamp, would rather his students channel anger 
than happiness, however. “When my clients are 
working hard, putting in their best effort and going 
through the ringer, I’m not expecting it to feel like 
rainbows and sunshine,” Frost says. “I’ll actually 
encourage my clients to take their anger out on me by 
simply yelling, ‘[Expletive] you.’” That acknowledge¬ 
ment of difficulty, he explains, can release tension 
from the room — and lead to genuine laughs and high 
fives as a result. Kelvin Gary of BodySpaceFitness in 
New York City also tailors his approach to the mo¬ 
ment, and the student. “It’s up to the coach to be in 
tune to who they are dealing with, and not force a one- 
size-fits-all approach to setting energy,” he says. 

One place you might think smiles are on demand is 
in a laughter yoga class. But I learned that, even there, 
it’s not a good idea to expect or order smiles. Facilita¬ 
tor Jane Grafton says teachers do best to explain to 
students exactly why they’re being asked to smile, 
instead of throwing the cue into an otherwise unrelated 
routine. “No one can flip physically that quickly,” Graf¬ 
ton says. “[In my classes] I go very carefully. I start off 
by talking about breathing and relaxing, and I take it 
step by step. So by the time you invite someone to try 
laughing, they’re in a stage where they’re mentally 
prepared.” 
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Addiction, and no solution 

Treatment for teens expensive, daunting and hard to find 



Corey McCabe, left, reacts as Lisa Geist, right, talks about their 17- 
year-old daughter, Brieze McCabe, on July 5. Their daughter died of an 
apparent drug overdose. There’s only one rehab facility in Pennsylvania 
that takes teenagers on medical assistance, as Brieze was. 


By Aubrey Whelan 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 

L earning that their child 
is struggling with a sub- 
stance-use disorder is any 
parent’s nightmare. But, es¬ 
pecially if the child is still a minor, 
that realization is often coupled with 
another overwhelming question: 
Where can you turn for help? 

It’s a question without an easy an¬ 
swer. In Pennsylvania, for instance, 
there are only eight treatment 
facilities that accept adolescents, 
said Jennifer Smith, secretary of 
the state Department of Drug and 
Alcohol Programs. Seven are resi¬ 
dential programs. One takes only 
boys referred through the juvenile 
justice system. 

In a state where 5,456 people died 
of a drug overdose last year, parents 
and advocates alike say there’s a 
dearth of options for parents trying 
to help children through addiction, 
a relapsing disease where early 
intervention is key. 

Though the state can help some 
parents with costs, parents from 
around the state said navigating the 
treatment system with a minor child 
is daunting and often prohibitively 
expensive. They spoke of spend¬ 
ing tens of thousands of dollars to 
send teenagers to long-term rehab 
programs, of having to pull children 
from programs where they seemed 
to be thriving after their insurance 
ran out, or of praying that teens in 
juvenile court cases would be sent 
to treatment instead of detention. 

“A lot of attention is going to the 
22- to 38-year-olds, but for the most 
part, they did not pick up as adults,” 
said Rebecca Bonner, the head of 
Bridge Way School, the state’s only 
high school for teenagers in recov¬ 
ery. “This is the piece we’re missing 
in our state, and the resources and 
services for adolescents are virtu¬ 
ally nonexistent.” 

Since Bridge Way opened in 
2011, Bonner said, five residential 
treatment facilities for adolescents 
around the state have closed, and 
even intensive outpatient programs 
that admit teenagers are hard to 
come by. 

Smith said a number of factors 
contribute to the problem. Treating 
adolescents means more special¬ 
ized training and a bigger load of 
paperwork than most facilities are 
willing to undertake. There’s higher 
client turnover at facilities that take 
teenagers, largely because many 
teens aren’t there voluntarily, and so 
are more likely than adults to leave. 
Smith said employees at several 
treatment facilities around the state 
have been accused of inappropriate 
conduct with their teenage charges, 
leading to those institutions’ clo¬ 
sures. 

For parents who don’t have 
private health insurance and ready 
access to cash, the options are even 
slimmer. Lisa Geist of Pottsville, 

Pa., first noticed last summer that 
her daughter Brieze McCabe, then 
16, was evasive, withdrawn, even 
staying out of the house for days at a 
time. Then she found heroin baggies 
in her daughter’s purse. 


Geist had already helped an older 
daughter with opioid addiction, and 
knew that private schools and high- 
end residential treatment programs 
were out of the question for people 
of limited means. Officials at the 
local Children and Youth Services 
agency, she said, didn’t seem to take 
Brieze’s case seriously until she 
was arrested on drug possession 
charges. 

“It took her getting criminal 
charges for anyone to even step in,” 
Geist said. “Treatment had to be a 
punishment.” 

A judge in Juvenile Court allowed 
Brieze to attend a treatment facility 
outside of Pittsburgh that accepted 

* She wanted to do right. 
But she got out of 
treatment, and there 
was no supervision, no 
one to answer to, just 
me calling ... juvenile 
probation, and asking 
them to put her in 
another treatment 
center or something, f 

Lisa Geist 

About her daughter, Brieze McCabe, 
who died of a drug overdose 

Medicaid. She turned 17 there and 
seemed to be doing better, Geist 
said. Her bubbly attitude was back. 
She was excited to hit her 90th day 
of sobriety. She told Geist on the 
phone that she was homesick. 

Geist and Brieze’s father, Corey 
McCabe, said they would have 
wanted their daughter to attend 
school at a place like Bridge Way, 
where tuition is covered by grants 
from the state, after her treatment. 
But it’s a day school in Philadelphia, 
2Vi hours from home. There was no 


David Maialetti, Philadelphia Inquirer/TNS 


way to get her there. 

In Pottsville, the juvenile justice 
system offered little support, Geist 
said. Brieze’s juvenile court date 
— when Geist hoped a judge would 
sentence her daughter to house 
arrest or more treatment — kept 
getting pushed back. Brieze started 
leaving the house for days at a time 
again. 

The day before she was finally 
due to appear in court, she fa¬ 
tally overdosed. Toxicology reports 
showed the drug she overdosed on 
was fentanyl, the deadly synthetic 
opioid behind most of the overdose 
deaths in Pennsylvania. 

“She wanted to do right,” Geist 
said. “But she got out of treatment, 
and there was no supervision, no 
one to answer to, just me calling 
Children and Youth, calling juvenile 
probation, and asking them to put 
her in another treatment center or 
something.” 

Sousan Robinson’s 16-year-old 
son, whose drugs of choice are 
marijuana and the synthetic can- 
nabinoid K2, was first arrested at 
age 15 and has been in four juve¬ 
nile detention centers. When her 
14-year-old son also showed signs of 
substance abuse, she scrambled to 
persuade her insurer to cover a stay 
at a well-regarded residential school 
in California. When the insurance 
ran out, Robinson had to beg the 
facility to keep him for a few more 
days as she scrambled again — to 
fund his plane ticket home. 

“It’s debilitating me, emotionally, 
financially — I maxed out every 
credit card to try to get them treat¬ 
ment,” she said. “People tell you the 
one or two places (in the area that 
will treat adolescents), and you’d 
better hope your insurance covers 
it.” 

Smith encourages concerned 
parents to call the Substance 
Abuse and Mental Health Services 
Administration’s national helpline 
for substance abuse treatment: 1- 
800-662-HELP. 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 

Lisa Smith Molinari 


( > 
4 ; 1 


Saved by technology’s 
bells and whistles 

I t was an ordinary morning. Or so we thought. The 
dog was napping in the kitchen corner, my son was 
making a sandwich, and I was folding laundry. But 
this day would live in infamy. 

My son’s plate clunked onto the glass turntable of our 
microwave. He slammed the door, and began punching 
the buttons necessary to melt cheese on his roast beef 
sandwich. A series of beeps sounded, and then he pressed 
“Start.” 

BOOM! 

“Hayden! What was that?!” I bellowed, instinctively 
lurching to his rescue despite nearly losing bladder con¬ 
trol. The noise had come from the microwave that came 
with our house. It had not given us any problems since we 
bought the property, but something was most definitely 
wrong. After the alarming boom, the appliance emitted 
an ominous grumble and refused to operate. We tried 
every troubleshooting recommendation in the manual, 
and called a repairman for advice, but nothing worked. 

We were forced to face facts: Our microwave had blown 
her magnetron, and she was terminal. 

My son and I looked at each other with panic as if 
contemplating the end of the universe. “What does one do 
without a functioning microwave?” I wondered with fear. 
“Sure, we have a range and an oven, but they’re mainly 
for Thanksgiving. We’ll starve by the time November 
rolls around! In the meantime, how am I supposed to 
reheat my coffee when it goes cold? We’ll never survive!” 

Unable to cope with the thought of life without in¬ 
stant gratification, we ran to the store. My husband had 
received a $500 Lowe’s gift card as a work bonus, so we 
upgraded to an impressive model known as the “Whirl¬ 
pool Smart Microwave and Convection Oven with Scan- 
to-cook Technology.” 

“We have arrived!” I thought, remembering the years 
of living in military base housing and cheap rentals, mak¬ 
ing due with substandard microwaves. Never mind that I 
didn’t know exactly what made this newfangled appliance 
“smart” and had no idea how to cook by convection. I was 
ecstatic that we could finally afford “fingerprint-resistant 
stainless steel.” 

After a painful month of using our son’s pizza sauce- 
splattered college microwave that had been stored in 
a spidery corner of our basement, our new microwave 
arrived. I felt a little guilty watching the Lowe’s install¬ 
ers do their work, because I had been the kind of mili¬ 
tary spouse who installed faucets, hung ceiling fans and 
replaced dryer heating elements when my husband was 
deployed. But when I saw that it took two men and a huge 
set of drill bits to hang the microwave and wall bracket, 

I realized that the pro-install saved us from a crooked 
appliance. 

I thanked the installers and gave them a modest tip. I 
found my cold coffee for the test run. Placing the cup onto 
the sparkling clean turntable and closing the fingerprint- 
resistant stainless steel door, I noticed that the display 
panel lit up like the cockpit of a Growler. 

I punched in 1-0-0 on the keypad, but was stymied 
about what to do next. A message appeared, “Press start 
or cancel.” On the display, I saw “Connect,” “Steam/Sim¬ 
mer,” “Convect,” “Defrost,” “ Warm Hold,” “Accupop,” 
“Potato,” “Vegetable,” “Reheat,” “AutoCook,” “Remote 
Enable,” and “Kids Menu,” but no “Start.” I was afraid 
to punch any buttons for fear that I might inadvertently 
initiate an electronic warfare attack on my neighbors, so 
I grabbed the manual. 

An hour later, I found the start button — it was the 
square icon with an arrow in the middle, duh! — but I 
was more confused than ever. According to the manual, 
if I had the wherewithal to figure out the instructions, 
my smartphone could control the microwave remotely, I 
could program it to cook in Kosher Consumer-Friendly 
Mode, and I could set it to automatically know the differ¬ 
ence between tomato soup and Hot Pockets. 

I knew I would never use 90 percent of the microwave’s 
fancy features. Had we spent $500 just so we could melt 
cheese? I might have been outsmarted by an appliance, 
but sipping steaming hot coffee was worth it at any cost. 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflife@googlemail.com 
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NEW YORK TIMES CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 
1 No-goodnik 
4 “So long, dear boy” 

8 Soap scent 
13 Test for purity 

18 Bullet_(1950s 

fashion fad) 

19 Hiding, with “up” 

20 TD Garden, for one 

21 Jordan who directed 

“Get Out” 

22 Overwhelm 
24 Result of a 

photographic 

memory 

26 Neighbor of Hungary 

27 Harbinger 

29 Whopper inventor 

30 Tierra_Fuego 

31 Minor’s opposite 

33 Where the U.S. won 

its 1,000th Summer 
Olympic gold 

34 Chooses 

35 Id restrainer 

36 Sangfroid 

37 Pair of diamonds? 

41 Swear 

42 Robin Williams role in 

a 1991 blockbuster 

44 Reasons to hold one’s 

45 Fan sounds 

46 Horror assistant 

47 Big name in water 

filters 

48 “I wish!” 


MIXED FEELINGS 

BY HAL MOORE / EDITED BY WILL SHORTZ 



50 Black brew 

53 Item at the end of a 

wizard’s staff 

54 Man just after 

kneeling? 

55 Uncompromisingly 

56 Classic Chevy 
58 Bunker 

63 They involve mixed 
feelings ... or a 
hint to four squares 
in this completed 

67 2008 campaign slogan 

68 Major fashion capital 

69 Actress Thompson of 

“Thor: Ragnarok” 

70 _league (amateur 

sports group) 

71 Efficiency stat 

72 Payment to a building 

75 Dance in 3/4 time 
78 Set of values 

80 “_bien” 

81 One smoothing the 

82 Leaves in 

83 Option for moving an 

investment 

87 Neighborhood 

88 Parts of many law 

firm names 

91 Camera setting 

92 “_out!” (ump’s 

cry) 

93 Hello or goodbye 

94 _long way 

95 Dukes 

96 O’er and o’er 

97 Folkie Guthrie 


98 Chocolate-chip- 
cookie starters? 

100 One of the Corleones 
in “The Godfather” 
102 Symbol of luck 
105 Public nudity or foul 
language 

109 Place to chat 

110 “Princess 

(John Williams 
composition) 
lllChocolatier since 
1845 

112 Stooge with a bowl 

113 Checks 

114 Certain break point 

115 Cries of approval 

116 Division in geology 

DOWN 

1 Small balls 

2 Graveside container 

3 Attire for the 

Bond villain Ernst 
Stavro Blofeld 

4 Author Morrison 

5 Director of the 

“M*A*S*H” finale 

6 Simple top 

7 Skillful 

8 Delayed 

9 Weights, informally 

10 Court do-over 

11 Parallels 

12 Islamic state 

13 Copycats 

14 Short time, for short 

15 Manta ray, by another 


16 “The Crucible,” for 

McCarthyism 

17 Mustard and saffron 
19 One living off the land 
23 “Why am I not 

surprised?” 

25 “Dam!” 

28 Drive 

31 _Store 

32 Mate for Bambi 

33 Supervised 

37 Milhouse’s toon friend 

38 Dashboard warnings, 

informally 

39 Imaginary 

40 Partner of smash 

41 “Kung Fu” actor 

Philip 

43 Fruit-juice brand 
45 Basically what was 

47 Boxer upset in the 

biopic “Cinderella 
Man” 

48 Golfer Aoki 

49 Nordic native 

50 Soothing succulent 

51 Explorers and 

Expeditions 

52 Fair 

55 Journalist Nellie 

57 The Great_ 

(Satan) 

58 _-Soviet 

59 Cartoon in which one 

cow says to another: 
“Hey, wait a minute! 
This is grass! We’ve 
been eating grass!” 

60 Climb 

61 View from a pew 


62 Free TV spot, for 
short 

64 Taiwanese computer 

giant 

65 It might be topped 

with guacamole 

66 Tic_(mints) 

71 Give (out) 

73 Modernists, for short 

74 Internet connection 


75 Sandal-less, say 

76 Score starter 

77 Shepherd’s scene 
79 Great Plains tribe 

81 Bribes 

82 Sent up 

83 Nutrition fig. 

84 “I’ll cover this” 

85 Nonsense 

86 H.S. courses for 

college credit 


88 Suffix with large 

numbers 

89 17-year-old Peace 

Nobelist Yousafzai 

90 In too curious a 

manner 
93 Composes 

98 Fancy French home 

99 Once, once 

100 The Bravest in the 
Big Apple, for short 


101 N.L. Central squad 

103 Ingredient in a Bali 
Hai cocktail 

104 Certain tech exec 

106 Actress Long 

107 Tender sound 

108 Currency with 
denominations of 
1,000, 5,000 and 
10,000 


GUNSTON STREET 



DAD HAVE YOU EVER 
HAD A SIX RACK? 





T COURSE, K\ 


1 HAI J V 


“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet@yahoo.com. Online: gunstonstreet.com. 


RESULTS FOR ABOVE PUZZLE 





The story of the U.S. military's role 
in Afghanistan, as seen through 
the eyes of Stars and Stripes 
journalists covering America's 
longest war. 

Only $14.99 with Free Shipping 


order now at www.stripesstore.com 
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Cardi B, Drake lead American Music Awards nominations 


By Mesfin Fekadu 
Associated Press 

Rap has easily dominated the pop charts 
and on streaming services in the past few 
years, and that’s reflected at the 2018 Amer¬ 
ican Music Awards. 

Drake and Cardi B are the leaders with 
eight nominations each — earning bids 
in both the pop/rock and rap/hip-hop 
categories. 

Drake has the year’s top-selling album 
with “Scorpion” and also scored three No. 1 
hits on the Billboard Hot 100 chart. He will 
compete for artist of the year alongside Tay¬ 
lor Swift, Ed Sheeran, Imagine Dragons and 
Post Malone. In the rap/hip-hop and pop/ 
rock categories, Drake earned nominations 
for favorite male artist, favorite album and 


favorite song with “God’s Plan.” 

Rapper-singer XXXTentacion, a stream¬ 
ing juggernaut before his death in June and 
afterward, earned nominations for new art¬ 
ist of the year and favorite soul/R&B album 
for his 2017 debut, “17.” 

Rihanna, who has barely released music 
since “Anti” dropped in 2016, picked up a 
nomination for favorite soul/R&B female 
artist alongside SZA and newcomer Ella Mai. 
Cardi B’s collaboration with Bruno Mars, the 
remix of “Finesse,” earned two nominations 
and the rapper also earned nods for favorite 
social artist and favorite music video. 

While some of the nominees were ex¬ 
pected, others turned heads and seemed 
outdated, though that’s because the nomi¬ 
nees reflect albums and songs that were suc¬ 
cessful on radio, streaming services and the 


Billboard charts during the time period of 
mid-September 2017 through Aug. 9,2 
Some of the head-turners include 
Sheeran’s “Divide,” released in Marc 
2017, or Cardi B’s “Bodak Yellow 
(Money Moves)” and SZA’s “Ctrl,” 
both released in June 2017. Kane 
Brown’s self-titled album, up 
for favorite country album, 
was originally released 
Dec. 2016 and re-released 
in 2017. Luke Combs’s 
2017 album, “This One’s 
for You,” is also a coun¬ 
try album nominee. It 
is also the genre’s most- 
streamed album of the year. 

The fan-voted AMAs will be 
Oct. 9. 




Diane Bondareff/AP 


Rihanna talks to media backstage 
after Savage x Fenty fashions are 
shown at the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
at the end of Fashion Week on 
Wednesday in the Brooklyn bor¬ 
ough of New York. Rihanna debuted 
her second season of Savage x 
Fenty lingerie and loungewear. 

Rihanna unleashes the 
savage beast in new line 

Rihanna unleashed the wild beast 
in a lush tropical land that turned to 
arid desert with women of all shapes, 
sizes and colors writhing, cackling, 
frolicking and stalking like animals 
in lace, fishnet and satin that shined 
in jewel tones for her second season 
of Savage x Fenty. 

Her exotic world of bralettes, un¬ 
dies and pajamas was shown off in 
50 looks amid a pond, hydroponics, 
moveable botanical biodomes and a 
plant growing station constructed 
deep inside a cavernous building 
in the Brooklyn Navy Yard as New 
York Fashion Week came to a close 
Wednesday. 

“My mission is to just have women 
all over the world feel comfortable 
and sexy and have fun with linge¬ 
rie,” the pop star, fashion maven and 
beauty mogul told The Associated 
Press backstage after the unique 
show that had her crowd cheering. 
“I think tonight was just one of those 
experiences that I wanted people 
to feel that energy. I wanted them 
to feel all the different body types, 
all the different women in different 
stages of their womanhood.” 

“When you hear the word savage, 
it’s pretty self-explanatory,” Rihan¬ 
na explained. “It’s a confident word. 
It’s a word that is fearless, and I feel 
like the women here tonight repre¬ 
sented that word, savage, and I feel 
every woman has a savage inside of 
them, whether they found it or not. 
It’s there.” 

Associated Press 


Is Cavill out as Superman? 



By Jake Coyle 

Associated Press 

Warner Bros, has no current plans for another 
Superman film starring Henry Cavill, a person 
familiar with the studio’s plans said Wednesday. 

The person spoke on the condition of anonym¬ 
ity to The Associated Press because they weren’t 
authorized to speak publicly on the matter. 

Warner Bros, issued a statement saying it 
hasn’t decided on Cavill’s return. 

“While no decisions have been made regard¬ 
ing any upcoming Superman films, we’ve always 
had great respect for and a great relationship with 
Henry Cavill, and that remains unchanged,” the 
studio said in a statement. It was released after a 
Hollywood Reporter article said Cavill’s tenure 
as the Man of Steel appeared to be ending. 

Warner Bros, is in the midst of remaking its 
DC Comics strategy. Cavill first played Super¬ 
man in 2013’s “Man of Steel.” 

Representatives for Cavill didn’t return mes¬ 
sages Wednesday. 

Warner Bros.’ focus now is “Supergirl.” Other 
films on the horizon are the upcoming “Shazam! ” 
with Zachary Levi, “Wonder Woman 1984,” due 
out in November 2019, and Ezra Miller in a 
stand-alone movie for The Flash. “Aquaman,” 
with Jason Momoa, opens this December. 


A person familiar with Warner Bros.’ 
plans for its DC Comics films says there 
are no current prospects for another 
Superman film starring actor Henry Cavill. 


Isbell wins 3 Americana Awards; Prine is artist of the year 


By Kristin M. Hall 

Associated Press 

Folk singer-songwriter John Prine won 
artist of the year for the second time in a row 
at the Americana Music Honors and Awards 
on Wednesday, while Jason Isbell took home 
three awards, including album of the year. 

Considered a leader of the Americana 
genre, Prine released “Tree of Forgiveness” 
this year, his first collection of new material 
in 13 years. He owns his own record label in 
Nashville and mails his records straight to 
fans. “I want to thank all of you, all of you 
that bought the record, and all of you that 
didn’t buy the record,” Prine, 71, said. “We’ll 
get you sooner or later.” 


Isbell, the leading nominee, won for song 
of the year for “If We Were Vampires,” and 
as a duo/group for his band, the 400 Unit. 

He was considered a favorite to win most 
of the categories he was nominated in thanks 
to his Grammy-winning record, “The Nash¬ 
ville Sound.” In his acceptance speeches, he 
credited his bandmates and his wife, Aman¬ 
da Shires, who plays fiddle in the band and 
sings with him. 

Isbell joked that Shires was chastising him 
for wasting his time watching TV before he 
went to write “If We Were Vampires,” a song 
about their relationship. “This song almost 
did not happen for me,” he said. “I have to 
thank my wife Amanda. Beyond being the 


inspiration for the song as she often is, she 
was also the motivation for the song.” 

Despite the wealth of female nominees 
this year, the only woman to win an award 
was bluegrass banjo player Molly Tuttle for 
instrumentalist of the year. 

Tyler Childers was named emerging art¬ 
ist of the year, but the Kentucky-bred singer, 
whose debut album was called “Purgatory,” 
said he preferred to be called a country sing¬ 
er rather than an Americana artist. 

Soul singer Irma Thomas, bluesman 
Buddy Guy and k.d. lang all received life¬ 
time achievement honors, while Rosanne 
Cash received the “Spirit of Americana” 
Free Speech award. 
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By Robert J. Meyer 

Special to The Washington Post 

A s I write this, much remains uncer¬ 
tain about Hurricane Florence’s 
landfall in the Carolinas — the 
exact place the storm will strike, 
the strength of the winds, how much flood¬ 
ing will occur both along the coast and 
inland. 

But one thing is certain: When the storm 
finally does arrive, thousands of residents 
will find themselves unprepared. Many 
will find their homes flooded, only to dis¬ 
cover they don’t carry flood insurance. 
More will be facing days (or weeks) with¬ 
out electrical power — and then realize 
that they failed to gather sufficient supplies 
to endure the post-storm recovery period. 

Some will have chosen not to evacuate 
despite warnings to do so, only to find them¬ 
selves trapped in their houses, praying that 
the structures will survive the wind and 
storm surge. Some may needlessly and 
tragically lose their lives because of those 
mistakes. 

Lack of preparation helps to explain why 
the material losses we have experienced 
after recent disasters have been as severe 
as they were, even when people have been 
forewarned. And lack of preparation, the 
research shows, is caused by cognitive 
biases that lead people to underplay warn¬ 
ings and make poor decisions even when 
they have the information they need. 

The pattern occurs again and again. 
When Hurricane Sandy hit New York and 
the Mid-Atlantic states in 2012, for ex¬ 
ample, 40 people drowned because they 
failed to heed warnings to evacuate from 
flood-prone coastal areas. Yet the storm 
had been accurately forecast, and, what’s 
more, people believed the forecasts. 

A survey conducted in advance of the 
storm found that not only were residents in 
the area acutely aware of the storm threat, 
many believed it would be even worse than 
it was. One day before the storm arrived, 
for example, New Jersey residents be¬ 
lieved there was an 80 percent chance they 
would experience hurricane-force winds 
from the storm — odds far higher than the 
actual risk they faced, according to esti¬ 
mates at the time provided by the National 
Hurricane Center. 

Yet preparations for the storm were 
comparatively limited. Only 20 percent of 
residents surveyed indicated that they had 
a preparedness plan in place. What went 
wrong? In this case the cognitive bias of 
excessive optimism kicked in. Residents 
knew all too well that a storm was at their 


doorstep and that many people would be 
affected — they just thought it wouldn’t af¬ 
fect them. 

The bias of herd thinking compounded 
the problem. Looking around and seeing 
that few others were making prepara¬ 
tions, residents felt no social pressure to do 
more. 

In addition to over-optimism and a herd 
mentality, several other psychological bi¬ 
ases undermine preparation for dangerous 
natural events. Consider myopia. Sound 
preparation for disasters requires us to 
make short-term costly investments (buy¬ 
ing insurance or evacuating, for instance) 
to stave off a potential future loss. But most 
of us tend to be shortsighted, focusing on 
the immediate cost or inconvenience of 
pre-emptive action rather than the more 
distant, abstract penalty for failing to act. 
That leads us to conclude that prepared¬ 
ness is something that can be put off. 

Amnesia is also evident in people’s reac¬ 
tions to news of a storm heading their way. 
Even when we have been through disaster 
before, we tend to forget what it felt like 
the last time — the discomfort of being 
without power for days, the challenges of 
repairs. While we may remember the bare 
facts of the event, emotions are what tends 
to drive action, and those memories fade 
the fastest. Examples of this type of forget¬ 
ting are evident in many areas of life. After 
the financial meltdown of 2008-09, as after 
other crises, one heard calls to curb exces¬ 
sive risk taking on Wall Street to minimize 
the possibility of a recurrence. But after 
the recovery investors were right back at 
it; they had a hard time fully reimagining 
the downturn. 

Simple reminders do little to help. Many 
cities that have experienced deadly disas¬ 
ters — including Galveston, Texas, site of 
the deadliest natural disaster in U.S. histo¬ 
ry — have monuments to remind residents 
of these events. But they evidently do little 
to instill the horror of living through such 
an event and therefore do little to inspire 
preparation. 

Inertia and simplification are also en¬ 
emies of sound decision-making. When 
we are unsure of what to do in the face of 
an incoming storm, we tend to stick to the 
status quo of — doing nothing. If we are 
unsure just when to evacuate, we tend not 
to evacuate at all. Additionally, we tend to 
simplify our courses of action, selectively 
attending to a subset of relevant factors 
when making choices involving risk. When 
preparing for a hurricane, many things 
may need doing: arranging for lodging in 
the event an evacuation is ordered, secur¬ 


ing water and supplies for 72 hours, filling 
cars with gas, locating alternative power 
supplies. In the face of such complexity we 
may undertake one or two actions and con¬ 
sider the job done. 

In Hurricane Sandy, for example, 90 per¬ 
cent of residents secured supplies — but 
typically only enough to get them through 
a single day without power. 

It may be discouraging to hear how our 
minds work to defeat us. (To be sure, there 
are many reasons beyond psychology that 
people fail to act. They can lack the finan¬ 
cial means to do so, or be limited by age 
or disability; that means that the definition 
of preparedness ought to include checking 
on one’s neighbors.) But there is a silver 
lining: Knowing why we under-prepare is 
the first step to knowing how to avoid these 
mistakes. The key is to accept the fact that 
the biases I’ve mentioned are a part of our 
cognitive DNA. 

The key to better preparedness is thus 
not to eliminate these biases, a hopeless 
task, but rather to design preparedness 
measures that anticipate them. Consider 
the bias toward simplification: the tenden¬ 
cy for people to consider themselves pre¬ 
pared after taking one or two actions. The 
fix? Officials shouldn’t distribute long, ge¬ 
neric checklists of preparedness measures, 
which, the research suggests, will lead 
people to pick a couple (often the easiest 
rather than the most important). Rather, 
ordered lists should be issued. Tell people: 
“If you are going to do only one thing to 
prepare for a storm, it should be this. If you 
are going to do three, you ought to ...” To 
fight inertia, work hard to persuade people 
to develop precise preparedness plans that 
include a shopping list of supplies and exact 
plans for when to, and where to, evacuate, 
should that be necessary. 

Recent years have seen tremendous 
advances in our ability to predict natural 
disasters such as hurricanes, floods and 
heat waves — extreme events that may be¬ 
come increasingly common as the climate 
changes. But these advances have done 
little to reduce the damaging cost of these 
events. Reducing those costs will require 
advances of a different kind: a better un¬ 
derstanding of the psychology biases that 
shape how people make decisions, and bet¬ 
ter preparedness systems that anticipate 
and work around these biases. 


Robert J. Meyer is the Ecker/MetLife professor of 
marketing and co-director of the Wharton Center 
for Risk Management and Decision Processes, at 
the University of Pennsylvania. He is co-author of 
“The Ostrich Paradox: Why We Underprepare for 
Disasters,” with Howard Kunreuther. 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Firms should help mold Al 

The Washington Post 

Google decided after an employee back¬ 
lash this summer that it no longer wanted 
to help the U.S. military craft artificial in¬ 
telligence to help analyze drone footage. 
Now, the military is inviting companies 
and researchers across the country to be¬ 
come more involved in machine learning. 
The firms should accept the invitation. 

The Defense Department’s Defense 
Advanced Research Projects Agency will 
invest up to $2 billion over the next five 
years in artificial intelligence, a signifi¬ 
cant increase for the bureau whose goal is 
promoting innovative research. The influx 
suggests the United States is preparing 
to start sprinting in an arms race against 
China. It gives companies and research¬ 
ers who want to see a safer world an op¬ 
portunity not only to contribute to national 
security but also to ensure a more ethical 
future for AI. 

The DARPA contracts will focus on 
helping machines operate in complex 
real-world scenarios. They will also tackle 
one of the central conundrums in AI: “ex- 
plainability.” Right now, what motivates 
the results that algorithms return and 
the decisions they make is something of a 
black box. That’s worrying enough when it 
comes to policing posts on a social media 
site, but it is far scarier when lives are at 
stake. Military commanders are more 
likely to trust artificial intelligence if they 
know what it is “thinking,” and the better 
any of us understands technology, the more 
responsibly we can use it. 

There is a strong defense imperative 
to make AI the best it can be, whether to 
deter other countries from using their own 
machine-learning capabilities to target the 
U.S. or to ensure the U.S. can effectively 
counter them when they do. Smarter tech¬ 
nologies, such as improved target recogni¬ 
tion, can save civilian lives, and allowing 
machines to perform some tasks instead of 
humans can protect servicemembers. 

But patriotism is not the only reason 
companies should want to participate. 
They know better than most in govern¬ 
ment the potential these technologies have 
to help and to harm, and they can leverage 
that knowledge to maximize the former 
and minimize the latter. Because DARPA 
contracts are public, the work researchers 
do will be transparent in a way that Project 
Maven, the program that caused so much 
controversy at Google, was not. 

DARPA contractors will probably de¬ 
velop products with nonlethal applications, 
like improved self-driving cars for convoys 
and autopilot programs for aircraft. But 
the killer robots that have many people 
worried are not outside the realm of tech¬ 
nological possibility. The future of AI will 
require outlining principles that explain 
how what is possible may differ from what 
is right. If the best minds refuse to contrib¬ 
ute, worse ones will. 

Moonves finally pays a price 

Los Angeles Times 

If the swift departure of CBS Chairman 
Les Moonves has a bright side, it’s that a 
major television network took accusations 
of sexual harassment against its chief ex¬ 
ecutive seriously enough to hold him ac¬ 
countable and obtain his resignation even 
at the expense of upending the manage¬ 
ment of its multibillion-dollar business. 
After a year of revelations spawned by 
the #MeToo movement, that’s the least we 
should be able to expect. 



Fernando Llano/AP 


A retiree holds up a protest sign before a Bolivarian National Guard cordon during a 
protest against President Nicolas Maduro in Caracas, Venezuela, on Sept. 6. Demon¬ 
strators gathered near the Central Bank demanding full payment of their pensions. 


It took less than two months from the 
first set of allegations of sexual harass¬ 
ment against Moonves, published in The 
New Yorker, for the media executive to 
resign under pressure. That’s warp-speed 
for a corporation the size of CBS. Grant¬ 
ed, The New Yorker recently followed up 
with a second set of allegations, raising 
the chances that the network would be en¬ 
gulfed in a crippling scandal if it didn’t act. 
Those additional allegations apparently 
persuaded CBS to put Moonves’ $120 mil¬ 
lion severance package on hold, and wisely 
so, pending the conclusion of an outside in¬ 
vestigation of the allegations. 

But there’s another, less welcome lesson 
here. The length of time over which these 
alleged incidents occurred is a painful re¬ 
minder of how long some men have been 
able to engage in such behavior, how dif¬ 
ficult it can be for women to come forward, 
and how slow and painful is the process of 
re-evaluating and revamping a culture that 
allowed harassers and predators to carry 
on. The accusations in The New Yorker by 
12 women — which include allegations that 
Moonves forced some to perform oral sex 
on him, that he threw one woman against a 
wall, and that he retaliated professionally 
against several for rebuffing his advances 
— span some three decades, including 
Moonves’ years as an executive at Lorimar 
before he joined CBS. 

Moonves has denied misusing his posi¬ 
tion and said he has always “abided by the 
principle that ‘no’ means ‘no.’” 

The investigation, we hope, will resolve 
any discrepancies. In the meantime, the 
Moonves case should serve as a reminder 
that no one, no matter how successful, is 
beyond accountability. What still needs to 
be done is to make clear that no one should 
be abusing their power in the first place. 

Prove accused had guilty mind 

The Orange County (Calif.) Register 

Over the past few decades, there has 
been a proliferation of criminal statutes 
and regulations carrying criminal penal¬ 
ties at the federal level. As Congress de¬ 
bates criminal justice reform, mens rea 
reform should be on the table. 

For years, Sen. Orrin Hatch, R-Utah, 
has introduced and called for legislation to 
require federal criminal laws and regula¬ 
tions to include a mens rea requirement for 
prosecution. 

Mens rea, Latin for “guilty mind,” deals 
with the mindset of a person accused of 
committing a crime. Mens rea require¬ 
ments can include requiring prosecutors to 
prove the accused “knowingly,” “willfully” 
or “intentionally” violated the law. 

However, while the federal government 
has grown significantly over the past sev¬ 
eral decades, so too has the list of criminal 


statutes and regulations carrying criminal 
sanctions. 

According to The Heritage Foundation, 
there are about 5,000 federal criminal 
statutes and upward of 300,000 criminal 
regulatory offenses on the books, though 
precisely how many there are isn’t known. 

While many do have some mens rea 
standards in place, many don’t, and there 
is often plenty of ambiguity of the sort 
that shouldn’t be acceptable in the context 
of criminal sanctions. To provide greater 
clarity, last October, Hatch, joined by Sens. 
Mike Lee, R-Utah; Ted Cruz, R-Texas; 
David Perdue, R-Ga.; and Rand Paul, R- 
Ky., introduced the Mens Rea Reform Act 
of 2017, which called for “a default intent 
standard for all criminal laws and regula¬ 
tions that lack such a standard.” 

“Prosecutors should have to show a 
suspect had a guilty mind, not just that 
they committed an illegal act, before an 
American is put behind bars,” Lee said in 
a statement. 

Unfortunately, the proposal failed to 
gain traction. However, Hatch, joined by 
Sen. Chuck Grassley, R-Iowa, has since re¬ 
introduced a more moderate version of the 
Mens Rea Reform Act to achieve the same 
end. The 2018 version would “establish an 
extended process for federal agencies and 
Congress, with the assistance of a National 
Criminal Justice Commission and input 
from the public, to clarify the mens rea re¬ 
quirements in our existing criminal laws.” 

It is unacceptable that Americans can 
be held criminally accountable for crimes 
without there being clear intent standards 
in place. In a nation predicated on individ¬ 
ual liberty and limited government, mens 
rea reform of the sort called for by Hatch 
is long overdue. We encourage federal law¬ 
makers to give the matter the consider¬ 
ation it deserves. 

Don't send GIs to Venezuela 

The New York Times 

America shouldn’t be in the coup busi¬ 
ness. Period. 

It’s a relief, then, to learn that the Trump 
administration chose not to aid rebellious 
leaders in Venezuela seeking to overthrow 
President Nicolas Maduro. But it’s wor¬ 
risome to think that President Donald 
Trump and his advisers made the right 
call for the wrong reason — lack of confi¬ 
dence in the plotters to succeed in a risky 
operation rather than principled concern 
about intervention. 

There’s no doubt Maduro is an illegiti¬ 
mately elected leader driving his country 
to a catastrophic political, economic and 
societal meltdown. American officials dis¬ 
cussed the possibility of helping overthrow 
Maduro in three meetings over the last 
year with rebellious leaders, who had initi¬ 


ated the contact, The Times reported. 

Given the turmoil in Venezuela, it is not 
unreasonable for American diplomats to 
meet with all factions, including mutinous 
military officers, to learn their thinking. 
For instance, who would be in charge in a 
political transition process? What kind of 
government do they aim for? 

But holding multiple meetings with the 
plotters begins to look like collaboration. 
The news was bound to leak out, as it has. 

And the rebellious commanders had 
reasons to hope that the Americans might 
be sympathetic. Trump last year declared 
that the United States had a “military op¬ 
tion” for Venezuela. Sen. Marco Rubio, R- 
Fla., also hinted he favored military action. 
In a series of tweets, he encouraged dissi¬ 
dent members of the armed forces to oust 
their commander in chief. 

Yet if Trump is in fact tempted to inter¬ 
vene, or act militarily — as past comments 
suggest — he should contemplate the sor¬ 
rowful history of American intervention in 
Latin America and its more recent history 
of trying to interfere elsewhere to depose 
dictators and install democracies. 

For much of the past century, the U.S. 
compiled a sordid history in Latin Amer¬ 
ica, using force and cunning to install and 
support military regimes and other brutal 
thugs with little interest in democracy. 

Gunboat diplomacy in the early 20th 
century saw American Marines invading 
Cuba, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua and 
elsewhere to set up governments of Wash¬ 
ington’s choosing ... In later years, the U.S. 
backed the contra rebels against the San- 
dinista revolution in Nicaragua (1980s), 
invaded Grenada (1983) and supported 
brutal, repressive governments in Guate¬ 
mala, El Salvador and Honduras. 

A vanishing few of these interventions 
came to anything that could be considered 
a good end. 

Here’s the right way to put pressure 
on Venezuela’s regime: Trump and other 
leaders need to keep trying to encourage 
a transition deal by tightening targeted 
sanctions on Maduro and his cronies who 
under gird an autocratic, corrupt system ... 

Clearly a diplomatic path is better than 
having the U.S. meddle in yet another coun¬ 
try, an enterprise certain to fail miserably. 

The good higher wages can do 

Chicago Sun-Times 

The evidence is stacking up: Raising the 
minimum wage does not kill jobs. 

Opponents of a higher wage make that 
argument repeatedly, sounding the alarm 
in a desperate effort to squelch any idea of 
giving workers a tiny boost in pay so they 
can feed and clothe their kids a little easier 
on a bare-bones paycheck. 

Shelling out an extra 25 or 50 cents will 
bankrupt companies, critics warn. Putting 
more money in workers’ pockets won’t help 
them when jobs disappear, they caution. 

Nevertheless, 10 cities — including Chi¬ 
cago — and seven states have chosen in 
recent years to raise their minimum wage 
to a livable $12-to-$15 per hour. The Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, 
in a recent study on Chicago’s higher mini¬ 
mum wage, found no negative impact on 
jobs. Other studies have suggested mixed 
results. 

Now the University of California at 
Berkeley has weighed in with a new study 
of wage increases for food service workers 
— a major low-wage industry — in six cit¬ 
ies, including Chicago. Lo and behold, the 
study found, jobs as well as wages went up, 
“in a pattern that suggests, if anything, that 
the minimum wage caused employment to 
expand,” the study states. 

Why? Workers who earn more are less 
likely to quit and more likely to increase 
their spending — both of which, in the long 
run, means more people on the job. 

To our thinking, a more respectable 
minimum wage has never been more im¬ 
portant, even if it is only a symbolic gesture 
toward the notion that something must be 
done to reduce a growing wage and wealth 
gap in the United States. 
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50 Till bills 

51 Secret agent 

DOWN 

1 Distant 

2 Chemical suffix 

3 Migration 
of a sort 

4 Garden pest 

5 Cowboy’s 
footwear 

6 Post-op area 

7 Nanny’s charge 

8 Fireplace part 

9 “Waterloo” group 

10 Undecided 

11 Hose woe 
16 Pool sticks 

19 “That hurts!” 

20 Try out 

21 Baseball’s 
Tommie 


22 Cauterizes 

23 PC alternatives 

25 Verse 

26 Funnel-shaped 
flowers 

27 Optimist’s 
credo 

28 Billions 
of years 

30 Excellent, 
in slang 

33 Palsy-walsy 

34 Persian bigwig 

36 Foot warmers 

37 Custard recipe 

38 Long ride? 

39 Lummoxes 
40Tarzan’s mate 

42 Brit’s restroom 

43 Aachen article 

44 Snooze 

45 Carefree 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 


ACROSS 

1 Passing craze 
4 Slightly 
8 Millinery 

12 Blackbird 

13 Little, to Verdi 

14 Black, in verse 

15 Extend a 
hand (to) 

17 Start of a spell 

18 Business attire 

19 Borneo ape, 
for short 

20 Recorded 
22 Blue material? 

24 Hollywood 
dashers 

25 Fruit-filled 
dessert 

29 Sun. talk 

30 Cook eggs 
in water 

31 Green prefix 

32 Mentors 

34 Jazz great Getz 

35 Easter entrees 

36 Avoids 

37 Scoff at 

40 Writer Didion 

41 Actor Neeson 

42 Percolating, 
as water 

46 Like most 
car radios 

47 Sty cry 

48 Bond rating 

49 Inquisitive 

9-14 CRYPTOQUIP 

CDRW XMNZ-HQGXVRCZ WXHQ 

XH BRMZ DQW FZNXBZ WX 

UROQERUQCZU CDQC R NQOO 

RC “URGQM CDZ CZVVRFOZ.” 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: OLD OPERA ABOUT 
A VALET’S COMEDIC ATTEMPTS TO HAVE HIS 
BOAT SECURED: “THE MOORAGE OF FIGARO.” 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: M equals N 
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1V\ WORRIED THAT 
IF I SPEND TOO tAUCH 
TIIAE USING VIRTUAL 
REALITY, I'LL FORGET 
HOW TO TALK TO 
REAL PEOPLE. 


I DOUBT YOU COULD 
GET tAORE BORING AND 
INADEQUATE THAN 
YOU ALREADY ARE. 





ACROSS 

1 Eve’s man 
5 Sacred 
Hindu text 
9 Existed 

12 Caesar’s “I saw” 

13 Neural 
transmitter 

14 Here, in Dijon 

15 Ms. Brockovich 

16 Dalmatian feature 

17 Stanley Cup org. 

18 Tear 

19 Lay down 
the lawn 

20 Timid 

21 TV pioneer 
23 Verb for you 
25 Singer’s bane 
28 Gainsays 

32 Sir — Newton 

33 Farewell 

34 Cry from a 
crow’s-nest 

36 “All is well” 

37 Always, in verse 

38 Compass dir. 

39 Blacken on a grill 
42 Goose egg 

44 Dweeb 

48 Mauna — 

49 Coffee, slangily 

50 Nile queen, 
familiarly 

51 Earth Day mo. 

9-15 


52— impasse 
53 Panache 
54“Uh-huh” 

55 Flex 

56 Easy targets 

DOWN 

1 Say it’s so 

2 Tragic 

3 Tennis score 

4 Psychic 

5 Poughkeepsie 
college 

6 Big fair, for short 

7 Gizmo 

8 Hill dweller 

9 Cellar supply 

10 Dull pain 

11 Lingerie fabric 
20 Reestablish 

good relations 


22 Secret store 

24 Paper packs 

25 Up to 

26 “This — test” 

27 Indian bread 

29 Jr.’s son 

30 Still, in verse 

31 Take to court 

35 Highly decorated 

36 “Survivor” 
setting, often 

39 Sculpture 
medium 

40 Aspiration 

41 50-and-over org. 
43 Tennis great 

Lendl 

45 First lady of scat 

46 Harvest 

47 Puts on 
49 Poke 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 
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CRYPTOQUIP 


LZYIVTT GQ YFV THYZGR 
“KIHVQAT” UFG ULT LEULXT 


Y I G M N E Y A 
FVLALZFVT 


NX R L W G I 
W V Q Q H K V I 


L Q L Z H Q . 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: THIS ONCE-FAVORITE 
SOFA OF MINE HAS BECOME SO DILAPIDATED 
THAT I CALL IT “DIVAN THE TERRIBLE.” 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: T equals S 
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You’ve never felt more like a local. 


STARS® STRIPES 


I 


Look inside ioi the BEST of (he 


fi! 






¥ 


Whether you are searching for the best Sunday brunch in Okinawa or a family 
friendly get away in Germany, one of our FREE publications will help you embrace 
your new home so you can live your new adventure to the fullest. 


Available online at 

stripes.com/special-publications 
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SERVICE DIRECTORY 

The Daily Guide to Navigating the European Business Market 




Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia 
and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. Also available on mobile apps for iPhone and Android and in a Tablet Edition for iPad. 

STARS^STRIPES. 

Mobile • Online • Print 
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FREE AD Guidelines: 


• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 


STARStQfSTRIPES; 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising 
Circulation 
Reader Letters 


Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fast/ Buy fast 


When you see this^£ 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 


Van Rowell rowell.van@stripes.com 
+49(0)631.3615.9111 DSN 314.583.9111 

letters@stripes.com 


Robert Reismann reismann.robert@stripes.corr 
+49(0)631.3615.9150 DSN 314.583.9150 

letters@stripes.com 


Mari Matsumoto SSPcirculation@stripes.ci 
+81(3)6385.3171 DSN 315.229.3171 

letters@stripes.com 


ClassifiedsEUROPE 


For information on Commercial Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


Announcements 


040 


Automotive 


140 


Autos for Sale 
■ Germany 


142 


SCAM 

FADS 

Classifieds scams can 
target both sellers and 
buyers with classifieds 



SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 
sale. Stars and Stripes is not 
liable for the contractual 
relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 


Auto - Quality Pre-owned 
US SPEC Vehicles 
www.vilseckautosales.com 

Free Europe-wide delivery 

ra 


Jobs Offered 630 


Landstuhl American Dentistry 
is looking for a full time 
Registered Dental Hygienist 
(RDH). Competitive salary and 
vacation package! Must hold a 
Registered Dental Hygienist 
(RDH) license and X-Ray Certifi¬ 
cation. Available to start a new 
position immediately. Please 
send your resume to^ ^ ^ 


Travel_1000 


**Fall in Garmisch!** 

Hotel Forsthaus Oberau 8 km 
N of Garmisch Hot tub/sauna 
39eur PP, DBL occp, free brkfst 
dogs welcome. 08824-9120 

www.forsthaus-oberau.de 



Visit Stripes.com 
for details. 


STARS AND STRIPES 




You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military 
news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • 
Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases 
the way we do. 


STARStQfSTRI PES. 

However you read us, wherever you need us. 





PCS-ing to 
Fort Hood Army Base? 

browse and find a home at 

www.alltexashomes.com 


RELOCATING TO 
HAMPTON ROARS, VA? 

Need Professional Property Management? 



Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, 
and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 


STARSI^STRIPES. 
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Unlimited 
Digital Access 

INTRO OFFER! 

FOUR WEEKS Web + Mobile 

When you subscribe to 
Stripes Digital Access... 

Get exclusive access to innovative digital 
features, interactive articles, award-winning 
photography and more. Enjoy unlimited 
access to the Stripes.com website and our 
Stars and Stripes mobile apps, all for a low 
monthly or annual subscription. 


Stars and Stripes content features 

• Access to Stars and Stripes mobile apps 

• Exclusive reports on military matters 

• Coverage of all military branches 

• Special features on current issues 

• Veterans topics 

• Retrospectives such as Vietnam at 50 

• Archive Photo of the Day 

• Unbiased, First Amendment protected 
reporting from U.S. military bases around 
the world. 


Subscribe Today! 


stripes.com/subscribe 
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Mobile 


Mobile apps with constantly updating news, 
featuring breaking news and stories from reporters 
at overseas bases. Unique galleries of images 
available nowhere else presented in an uncluttered 
interface and a responsive, intuitive design. 

One iOS app serves both phone and tablet devices. 



Web 


Discover unique stories from reporters at bases 
around the world and embedded with downrange 
forces at Stripes.com, along with military news from 
every part of the country and photo galleries you’ll 
see nowhere else. DoDDs sports also gets good 
coverage online. If it concerns our U.S. forces, 
you’ll find it on our website. 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

stars s-j Stripes. 

UNBIASED NEWS WHATEVER 
WAY YOU WANT IT. 


In print, we serve military 
stationed overseas in 
contingency areas, Europe 
and Pacific. Daily editions 
focus on military news and 
include sports, comics and 
opinion. Available by mail 
delivery to any U.S. address. 


Newspaper 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


* 


College football 


Schedule 

Friday, Sept. 14 
SOUTH 

Georgia St. (1-1) at Memphis (1-1) 

ETSU (1-1) at VMI (0-2) 

St. Francis (Pa.) (1-1) vs. Richmond (1- 
1) at Loretto, Pa. 

FAR WEST 

Brown (0-0) at Cal Poly (0-2 

Saturday, Sept. 15 

Hawaii (3-0) at Army (1-1), Noon 
Dayton (l-l) at Duquesne (2-1), Noon 
San Diego (1-1) at Harvard (0-0), Noon 
Kent St. (1-1) at Penn St. (2-0), Noon 
Florida St. (1-1) at Syracuse (2-0) 

Rhode Island (2-0) at UConn (0-2) 
Georgia Tech (1-1) at Pittsburgh (1-1) 
Yale (0-0) at Holy Cross (0-2), 1 p.m. 
Georgetown (1-1) at Dartmouth (0-0), 
Bucknell (0-2) at Penn (0-0), 3 p.m. 
Cornell (0-0) at Delaware (1-1) 

Lehigh (1-1) at Navy (1-1), 3:30 p.m. 
Towson (1-1) at Vilfanova (2-0) 
Columbia (0-0) at CCSU (1-1), 5 p.m. 

E. Michigan (2-0) at Buffalo (2-0) 

Stony Brook (1-1) at Fordham (0-2) 
Monmouth (1-1) at Lafayette (0-2) 
Morgan St. (0-2) at Albany (NY) (0-2) 
SOUTH 

Ga. Southern (2-0) at Clemson (2-0) 
Murray St. (0-2) at Kentucky (2-0) 
Temple (0-2) at Maryland (2-0) 

UTEP (0-2) at Tennessee (l-l), Noon 
Walsh (0-0) at Jacksonville (1-1) 
Stetson (2-0) at Presbyterian (0-1) 
Tulane (1-1) at UAB (1-1), 1 p.m. 

Mercer (1-1) at Samford (1-1), 3 p.m. 
LSU (2-0) at Auburn (2-0), 3:30 p.m. 
Colorado St. (1-2) at Florida (1-1) 
Chattanooga (2-0) at UT Martin (0-2) 
Jackson St. (0-1) at Florida A&M (1-1) 
Alabama St. (1-1) at Kennesaw St. (1-1) 
Ohio (1-0) vs. Virginia (1-1) at Nash¬ 
ville, Tenn. 

Bethune-Cookman (1-1) at FAU (1-1) 

W. Carolina (1-0) at Gardner-Webb (1- 

1) 

Austin Peay (1-1) at Morehead St. (1-1) 
NC Central (1-1) at SC State (0-2) 

Texas Southern (1-1) at Alcorn St. (1-1) 
Alabama (2-0) at Mississippi (2-0) 
Texas St. (1-1) at South Alabama (0-2) 


0) 

UMass (1-2) at FIU (1-1) 

W. Kentucky (0-2) at Louisville (1-1) 
Louisiana-Lafayette (1-1) at Missis¬ 
sippi St. (2-0) 

Cent. Arkansas (1-1) at SE Louisiana 
(0-2) 

MIDWEST 

Ball St. (1-1) at Indiana (2-0) 

Oklahoma (2-0) at Iowa St. (0-1) 
Rutgers (1-1) at Kansas (1-1) 

Troy (1-1) at Nebraska (0-1) 

Miami (1-1) at Toledo (1-0) 

Missouri S&T (0-0) at Drake (0-1) 
Valparaiso (0-1) at Youngstown St. (0- 

2) 

Vanderbilt (2-0) at Notre Dame (2-0) 

N. Arizona (1-1) at Missouri St. (1-1) 
South Florida (2-0) vs. Illinois (2-0) at 
Chicago 

SMU (0-2) at Michigan (1-1) 

Miami (Ohio) (0-2) at Minnesota (2-0) 
N. Alabama (2-0) at N. Dakota St. (1-0) 
Cent. Michigan (0-2) at N. Illinois (0-2) 

: 

E. Kentucky (1-1) at Bowling Green (0- 

UTSA (0-2) at Kansas St. (1-1) 

Montana (2-0) at W. Illinois (0-2) 
Princeton (0-0) at Butler (2-0) 

Alabama A&M (1-1) at Cincinnati (2-0) 
Indiana St. (1-1) at E. Illinois (0-2) 

SE Missouri (1-1) at S. Illinois (1-1) 
Delaware St. (0-2) at W. Michigan (0-2) 
N. Iowa (0-1) at Iowa (2-0) 

Akron (1-0) at Northwestern (1-1) 
Missouri (2-0) at Purdue (0-2) 
SOUTHWEST 
Duke (2-0) at Baylor (2-0) 

Boise St. (2-0) at Oklahoma St. (2-0) 
North Texas (2-0) at Arkansas (1-1) 
Houston (2-0) at Texas Tech (1-1) 
Northwestern St. (1-1) at Lamar (1-1) 

N. Dakota (1-1) at Sam Houston St. (1- 

0) 

Arkansas St. (1-1) at Tulsa (1-1) 
Louisiana-Monroe (2-0) at Texas A&M 
(1-1) 

Ohio St. (2-0) vs. TCU (2-0) at Arlington, 
Texas 

Southern Cal (1-1) at Texas (1-1) 

FAR WEST 

UC Davis (2-0) at Stanford (2-0) 

Wagner (1-1) at Montana St. (1-1) 
Wofford (2-0) at Wyoming (1-2) 
Sacramento St. (1-1) at N. Colorado (0- 

2) 

New Hampshire (0-2) at Colorado (2-0) 
San Jose St. (0-2) at Oregon (2-0) 

Idaho St. (1-0) at California (2-0) 
Oregon St. (1-1) at Nevada (1-1) 

N. Mexico (1-1) at N. Mexico St. (0-3) 

E. Washington (2-0) at Washington St. 
(2-0) 

South Dakota (1-1) at Weber St. (1-1) 
Washington (1-1) at Utah (2-0) 

Arizona St. (2-0) at San Diego St. (1-1) 
Fresno St. (1-1) at UCLA (0-2) 

S. Utah (0-2) at Arizona (0-2) 


Pro football 

1 

Pro soccer 

1 

Deals 


NFL injury report 

NEW YORK - The National Football 
League injury report, as provided by the 
league (DNP: did not practice; LIMITED: 
limited participation; FULL: Full partici¬ 
pation): 

ARIZONA CARD?NALS at LOS ANGELES 
RAMS - CARDINALS: Practice Not Com¬ 
plete. RAMS: Practice Not Complete. 

CAROLINA PANTHERS at ATLANTA 
FALCONS - PANTHERS: DNP: RB C.J. 
Anderson (illness), WR Damiere Byrd 
(knee), TE Greg Olsen (foot), WR Curtis 
Samuel (medical illness), G Trai Turner 
(concussion). LIMITED: DT Vernon Butler 
(shoulder), S Colin Jones (knee). FULL: LB 
Luke Kuechly (knee), S Da’Norris Searcy 
(chest). FALCONS: DNP: RB Devonta Free¬ 
man (knee), WR Russell Gage (knee), G 
Ben Garland (calf). LIMITED: TE Austin 
Hooper (knee), CB Isaiah Oliver (ankle), 
CB Brian Poole (ankle). FULL: WR Mar¬ 
vin Hall (ankle), LS Josh Harris (hip), RB 
Ricky Ortiz (neck). 

CLEVELAND BROWNS at NEW ORLEANS 
SAINTS - BROWNS: DNP: DE Emmanuel 
Ogbah (ankle). LIMITED: CB E.J. Gaines 
(knee), LB Christian Kirksey (shoulder, 
ankle). FULL: LB James Burgess (concus¬ 
sion), T Desmond Harrison (shoulder), 
WR Jarvis Landry (thigh). SAINTS: DNP: 
DT Tyeler Davison (foot), WR Ted Ginn 
(knee), WR Michael Thomas (illness). 
LIMITED: T Terron Armstead (knee), T 
Andrus Peat (ankle). 

DETROIT LIONS at SAN FRANCISCO 
49ERS - LIONS: DNP: T Andrew Donnal 
(knee), G T.J. Lang (back). LIMITED: DE 
Ezekiel Ansah (shoulder). FULL: RB Le- 
Garrette Blount (shoulder), QB Matthew 
Stafford (shin). 49ERS: Practice Not Com¬ 
plete. 

HOUSTON TEXANS at TENNESSEE TI¬ 
TANS - TEXANS: LIMITED: CB Johnson 
Bademosi (knee), LB Jadeveon Clowney 
(back, elbow), WR Sammie Coates (ham¬ 
string), WR Keke Coutee (hamstring), 
DE Christian Covington (thigh, knee), 
LB Duke Ejiofor (hamstring), WR Will 
Fuller (hamstring), WR DeAndre Hopkins 
(foot), CB Kayvon Webster (achilles). TI¬ 
TANS: DNP: LB Harold Landry (ankle), T 
Taylor Lewan (concussion), S Kendrick 
Lewis (foot). LIMITED: T Jack Conklin 
(knee), WR Corey Davis (hamstring), DT 
Matt Dickerson (knee), LB Derrick Mor¬ 
gan (knee). FULL: LB Rashaan Evans 
(hamstring), QB Marcus Mariota (right 
elbow). 

INDIANAPOLIS COLTS at WASHING¬ 
TON REDSKINS - COLTS: DNP: T Denzelle 
Good (knee, wrist), CB Chris Milton (con¬ 
cussion). LIMITED: DT Denico Autry (an¬ 
kle), T Anthony Castonzo (hamstring), 
S Clayton Geathers (knee), RB Marlon 
Mack (hamstring), DT Grover Stewart 
(shoulder). FULL: WR Ryan Grant (chest). 
REDSKINS: DNP: S Troy Apke (hamstring). 
LIMITED: WR Maurice Harris (concus¬ 
sion), T Morgan Moses (knee). FULL: LB 
Zach Brown (oblique), QB Colt McCoy 
(right thumb). 

KANSAS CITY CHIEFS at PITTSBURGH 
STEELERS - CHIEFS: DNP: S Eric Berry 
(heel), LB Ben Niemann (hamstring). 
FULL: CB Kendall Fuller (thumb), DT 
Justin Hamilton (ankle), LB Reggie Rag¬ 
land (knee), RB Darrel Williams (shoul¬ 
der). STEELERS: DNP: DE Tyson Alualu 
(shoulder), G David DeCastro (hand), 


CB Joe Haden (hamstring), DT Cameron 
Heyward (knee), QB Ben Roethlisberger 
(right elbow). FULL: TE Vance McDonald 
(foot). 

LOS ANGELES CHARGERS at BUFFALO 
BILLS - CHARGERS: Practice Not Com¬ 
plete. BILLS: DNP: LB Lorenzo Alexander 
(not injury related), CB Taron Johnson 
(shoulder), DE Shaq Lawson (hamstring), 
WR Ray-Ray McCloud (knee), DT Kyle Wil¬ 
liams (not injury related). FULL: LB Julian 
Stanford (nose). 

MIAMI DOLPHINS at NEW YORK JETS 
- DOLPHINS: DNP: WR Danny Amen- 
dola (not injury related), G Josh Sitton 
(shoulder). LIMITED: LS John Denney 
(shoulder), WR DeVante Parker (fin¬ 
ger). FULL: DE William Hayes (finger), T 
Ja’Wuan James (hamstring), T Laremy 
Tunsil (hamstring). JETS: DNP: LB Neville 
Hewitt (knee), LB Josh Martin (concus¬ 
sion), S Marcus Maye (foot). FULL: T Kel¬ 
vin Beachum (foot), WR Quincy Enunwa 
(thumb), WR Jermaine Kearse (abdo¬ 
men), C Spencer Long (knee), DT Steve 
McLendon (knee), LB Kevin Pierre-Louis 
(abdomen), WR Terrelle Pryor (ankle), G 
Brian Winters (back). 

MINNESOTA VIKINGS at GREEN BAY 
PACKERS - VIKINGS: LIMITED: C Pat Elf- 
lein (ankle, shoulder). FULL: CB Macken- 
sie Alexander (ankle), RB Roc Thomas 
(ankle), CB Trae Waynes (knee). PACK¬ 
ERS: DNP: WR Davante Adams (shoul¬ 
der), S Josh Jones (ankle), QB Aaron 
Rodgers (knee). LIMITED: LB Oren Burks 
(shoulder). 

NEW ENGLAND PATRIOTS at JACKSON¬ 
VILLE JAGUARS - PATRIOTS: DNP: RB Rex 
Burkhead (concussion). LIMITED: T Mar¬ 
cus Cannon (calf), S Nate Ebner (knee), 
TE Jacob Hollister (hamstring), RB Sony 
Michel (knee). JAGUARS: DNP: RB Leon¬ 
ard Fournette (hamstring), C Brandon 
Linder (knee). LIMITED: T Jermey Parnell 
(knee), TE Austin Seferian-Jenkins (core 
muscle), LB Telvin Smith (back). FULL: LB 
Leon Jacobs (ankle), WR Jaydon Mickens 
(knee). 

OAKLAND RAIDERS at DENVER BRON¬ 
COS — RAIDERS: Practice Not Complete. 
BRONCOS: FULL: C Sam Jones (low back), 
G Ronald Leary (knee), LB Brandon 
Marshall (knee), WR Tim Patrick (calf), 
LB Shane Ray (wrist), CB Bradley Roby 
(wrist). 

PHILADELPHIA EAGLES at TAMPA BAY 
BUCCANEERS: EAGLES: LIMITED: WR 
Shelton Gibson (knee), WR Alshon Jef¬ 
fery (shoulder), RB Darren Sproles (ham¬ 
string), QB Carson Wentz (knee). BUC¬ 
CANEERS: CB Brent Grimes (groin), WR 
DeSean Jackson (shoulder, concussion), 
DE Jason Pierre-Paul (knee), DT Vita 
Vea (calf). LIMITED: G Caleb Benenoch 
(knee), T Donovan Smith (knee). 

Monday 

NEW YORK GIANTS at DALLAS COW¬ 
BOYS - GIANTS: DNP: DE Olivier Vernon 
(ankle). LIMITED: LB Tae Davis (ham¬ 
string), RB Wayne Gallman (knee), WR 
Sterling Shepard (back). COWBOYS: DNP: 
C Travis Frederick (illness), DE Randy 
Gregory (concussion), DT Datone Jones 
(knee), DE Demarcus Lawrence (groin), 
S Xavier Woods (hamstring). FULL: S Ka- 
von Frazier (shoulder), QB Dak Prescott 
(groin). 


Pro baseball 


z-Boston 
New York 
Tampa Bay 
Toronto 
Baltimore 


100 46 

90 56 

80 65 

65 80 

41 104 

Central Division 

82 64 

67 78 


Cleveland 
Minnesota 

Detroit 59 a i 

Chicago 57 89 

Kansas City 49 96 

West Division 

Houston 92 54 

Oakland 89 57 

Seattle 79 66 

Los Angeles 73 73 

Texas 62 84 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
East Division 
W L 

Atlanta 82 64 . 

Philadelphia 74 71 . 

Washington 74 72 . 

New York 66 78 , 

Miami 57 87 

Central Division 
Chicago 84 61 

-84 63 


Milwaukee 
St. Louis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 


81 65 .555 


West Division 

80 65 

79 67 


Colorado 
Los Angeles 

Arizona // os .ozr 

San Francisco 68 79 .463 

San Diego 59 88 .401 

z-clinched playoff berth 

Thursday's games 
Oakland at Baltimore 
Toronto at Boston 
Minnesota at Kansas City 
Seattle at L.A. Angels 
Arizona at Colorad 
Miami at N.Y. Mets 
Chicago Cubs at Washington 
Miami at N.Y. Mets 


L.A. Dodgers at St. Louis 

Friday’s games 

Chicago White Sox (Shields 6-16) at 
Baltimore (Hess 3-10) 

Toronto (Estrada 7-11) at N.Y. Yankees 
(Tanaka 11-5) 

Detroit (Boyd 9-12) at Cleveland (Tom¬ 
lin 1-5) 

N.Y. Mets (Syndergaard 11-3) at Bos¬ 
ton (Velazquez 7-2) 

Oakland (Jackson 5-3) at Tampa Bay 
(TBD) 

Arizona (Ray 5-2) at Houston (Morton 
14-3) 

Minnesota (Berrios 11-11) at Kansas 
City (Lopez 2-4) 

Seattle (Leake 9-9) at L.A. Angels 
(Shoemaker 2-0) 

Texas (Mendez 1-1) at San Diego (Lau- 
er 5-7) 

Miami (Chen 6-10) at Philadelphia (Ef- 
lin 9-7) 

Washington (Scherzer 17-6) at Atlanta 
(Teheran 9-7) 

Cincinnati (Harvey 7-8) at Chicago 
Cubs (Hamels 9-9) 

Pittsburgh (Archer 4-7) at Milwaukee 
(Gonzalez 8-11) 

L.A. Dodgers (Buehler 6-5) at St. Louis 
(Flaherty 8-6) 

Colorado (Anderson 6-8) at San Fran¬ 
cisco (Stratton 9-9) 

Saturday’s games 
L.A. Dodgers at St. Louis 
Washington at Atlanta 
Detroit at Cleveland 
Cincinnati at Chicago Cubs 
N.Y. Mets at Red Sox 
Toronto at N.Y. Yankees 
Oakland at Tampa Bay 
Chicago White Sox at Baltimore 
Miami at Philadelphia 
Arizona at Houston 
Pittsburgh at Milwaukee 
Minnesota at Kansas City 
Texas at San Diego 
Colorado at San Francisco 
Seattle at L.A. Angels 


MLS 


Wednesday’s transactions 


New York 17 

Atlanta United FC 16 
New York City FC 14 
Columbus 12 

Philadelphia 12 
Montreal 11 

D.C. United 9 

New England 8 
Toronto FC 7 

Orlando City 
Chicago 


Pts GF GA 

4 55 50 29 

6 54 56 33 

7 49 51 38 

7 43 35 34 

4 40 39 41 

3 36 37 45 

7 34 45 45 

9 33 40 42 

6 27 45 52 

7 17 3 24 40 62 

6 15 6 24 37 52 


FC Dallas 14 6 7 49 47 37 

Sporting KC 14 7 6 48 49 33 

Los Angeles FC 13 7 7 46 54 42 

Real Salt Lake 13 10 5 44 48 46 

Portland 12 7 8 44 40 36 

Seattle 12 9 5 41 35 27 

Vancouver 11 9 7 40 45 52 

LA Galaxy 10 10 8 38 51 54 

Minnesota United 9 16 2 29 39 54 

Houston 7 13 7 28 43 42 

Colorado 6 15 6 24 31 50 

San Jose 4 15 8 20 41 52 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Wednesday’s game 
D.C. United 2, Minnesota United 1 
Saturday’s games 
Atlanta United FC at Colorado 
LA Galaxy at Toronto FC 
Montreal at Philadelphia 
Columbus at FC Dallas 
Portland at Houston 
Minnesota United at Real Salt Lake 
Seattle at Vancouver 
New England at Los Angeles FC 
Sporting Kansas City at San Jose 
Sunday’s games 
New York at D.C. United 
Orlando City at Chicago 

Wednesday, September 19 
Columbus at Portland 
Atlanta United FC at San Jose 
Philadelphia at Seattle 

Saturday, September 22 
San Jose at Los Angeles FC 
Toronto FC at New York 
Real Salt Lake at Atlanta United FC 
Chicago at New England 
Colorado at Columbus 
Houston at Orlando City 
New York City FC at Montreal 
Portland at Minnesota United 
Sunday, September 23 
Sporting Kansas City at Philadelphia 
FC Dallas at Vancouver 
Seattle at LA Galaxy 


Wednesday 
DC United 2 , 
Minnesota United 1 

Minnesota 0 1—1 

D.C. United 0 2-2 

Second half— 1, Minnesota, Rodriguez, 
1, 47th minute; 2, D.C. United, Segura, 2 
(Acosta), 65th; 3, D.C. United, Mattocks, 
10 (Mora), 69th. 

Goalies— Minnesota, Bobby Shuttle- 
worth, Matt Lampson; D.C. United, Bill 
Hamid, Travis Worra. 

Yellow Cards— D.C. United, Canouse, 
56th; Mora, 90th. Minnesota, Danladi, 
72nd; Ibarra, 87th. 

A— 16,114. 


NWSL 

PLAYOFFS 

Semifinals 

Saturday: Seattle at Portland 
Sunday: Chicago at North Carolina 

Championship 
Saturday, Sept. 22: TBD 


BASEBALL 
American League 

NEW YORK YANKEES - Recalled RHP 
Chance Adams from Scranton/Wilkes- 
Barre (IL). 

National League 

NEW YORK METS - Named vice presi¬ 
dent of media relations. Jay Horwitz, to 
vice president of alumni public relations 
and team historian. 

ST. LOUIS CARDINALS - Activated INF 
Jedd Gyorko from the 10-day DL. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

BALTIMORE RAVENS - Placed RB Ken¬ 
neth Dixon on injured reserve. Signed 
RB De’Lance Turner from the practice 
squad. 

CAROLINA PANTHERS - Placed RT Da¬ 
ryl Williams on injured reserve. Signed 
OT Chris Clark. 

CINCINNATI BENGALS - Released QB 
Matt Barkley from injured reserve/injury 
settlement. 

DETROIT LIONS - Waived RB Zach Ze- 
nner from injured reserve. 

HOUSTON TEXANS - Placed T Se- 
antrel Henderson and CB Kevin Johnson 
on injured reserve. Signed CB Shareece 
Wright. Signed T Roderick Johnson from 
the practice squad. Signed CB Breon 
Borders, WR Malachi Dupre and T David 
Sharpe to the practice squad. Released 
NT Darius Kilgo from the practice squad. 

NEW ENGLAND PATRIOTS - Signed RB 
Kenneth Farrow to the practice squad. 
Released WR Jace Billingsley from the 
practice squad. 

NEW YORK JETS - Activated LB Kevin 
Pierre-Louis from the suspended list. 
Waived OL Ben Braden. 

OAKLAND RAIDERS - Placed LS An¬ 
drew DePaola on injured reserve. Waived 
WR Keon Hatcher and LB Shilique Cal¬ 
houn. Signed WR Martavis Bryant and LS 
Trent Sieg. 

SAN FRANCISCO 49ERS - Signed LB 
Terence Garvin to a one-year contract. 
Signed OL Najee Toran from the practice 
squad. Placed LB Brock Coyle on injured 
reserve. Signed WR Frank Stephens to 
the practice squad. 

WASHINGTON REDSKINS - Signed WR 
Jehu Chesson from the practice squad. 
Signed DB Jeremy Reaves to the practice 
squad. Placed WR Trey Quinn on the re¬ 
serve/injured list. 

Canadian Football League 

CFL — Fined Ottawa DL J.R. Tavai and 
Calgary DB Brandon Smith undisclosed 
amounts for leading with their helmets 
and fined Calgary OL Randy Richards an 
undisclosed amount for using profanity 
directly into a TSN camera. 

HOCKEY 

National, Hockey League 

COLUMBUS BLUE JACKETS - Signed 
coach John Tortorella to a two-year con¬ 
tract extension. 

ST. LOUIS BLUES - Signed D Jordan 
Schmaltz to a two-year contract. 

TAMPA BAY LIGHTNING - Announced 
a five-year affiliation agreement with 
Syracuse (AHL). 

ECHL 

ECHL — Named Dan Lynch vice presi¬ 
dent of business operations. 

SOCCER 

United Soccer League 

USL — Suspended Reno D Jordan Mur¬ 
rell and Seattle D Tony Alfaro one game 
each for receiving red cards in their 
games on Sept. 8. Suspended Penn D 
Jake Bond and C Ken Tribbett, Fresno MF 
Alex Cooper, Tulsa G Fabian Cerda and 
MF Joaquin Rivas and Rio Grande Valley 
D Kai Greene one game each after receiv¬ 
ing their fifth cautions of the season. 


Tennis 


Coupe Banque Nationale 

Wednesday 

At Universite Laval-PEPS 
Quebec City 
Purse: $226,750 (Inti.) 
Surface:Hard-lndoor 

First Round 

Petra Martic (2), Croatia, def. Naomi 
Broady, Britain, 6-1,6-1. 

Soria Kenin (5), United States, def. 
Mona Barthel, Germany, 6-3, 6-4. 

Second Round 

Pauline Parmentier (8), France, def. 
Christina McHale, United States, 6-2, 4- 
6, 7-5. 

Monica Puig (3), Puerto Rico, def. 
Madison Brengle, United States, 7-5, 3-0, 
retirement. 

Heather Watson, Britain, def. Leylah 
Fernandez, Canada, 6-4,7-5. 

Varvara Lepchenko, United States, 
def. Marie Bouzkova, Czech Republic, 6- 
1,1-6, 6-3. 

Doubles 
First Round 

Christina McHale, United States, and 
Galina Voskoboeva, def. Beatrice Gumu- 
lya, India, and Ana Veselinovic, Monte¬ 
negro, 6-7 (5), 6-2, 10-7. 

Desirae Krayczyk, United States, and 
Giuliana Olmos (3), Mexico, def. Pei Hsu- 
an Chen and Fang-Hsien Wu, Taiwan, 6-3, 
6-1. 


Second Round 

Natela Dzalamidze and Veronika Kud- 
ermetova (4), Russia, def. Naomi Broady, 
Britain, and Kristyna Pliskova, Czech Re¬ 
public, 2-6, 6-4,10-7. 

Japan Women’s Open 

Wednesday 

At Hiroshima Regional Park 
Hiroshima, Japan 
Purse: $226,750 (Inti.) 

Surface: Hard-Outdoor 
Singles 
Second Round 

Ajla Tomljanovic (5), Australia, def. 
Zhu Lin, China, 7-5, 6-4. 

Amanda Anisimova, United States, 
def. Zheng Saisai (7), China, 6-1,6-1. 

Doubles 
First Round 

Miharu Imanishi, Japan, and Alicja Ro- 
solska, Poland, def. Momoko Kobori and 
Ayano Shimizu, Japan, 3-6, 7-5, 12-10. 

Eri Hozumi, Japan, and Zhang Shuai 
(2), China, def. Han Xinyun, China, and 
Luksika Kumkhum, Thailand, 6-3, 6-2. 

Quarterfinals 

Shuko Aoyama, Japan, and Duan Ying- 
Ying (3), China, def. Harriet Dart, Britain, 
and Priscilla Hon, Australia, walkover. 
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Division I football preview 

Push toward playoffs 
begins this weekend 


By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 



Gregory BROOME/Stars and Stripes 


Baumholder players run through a practice snap in a preseason football session. The 
Bucs will play six-man football this fall after years of 11-man ball, requiring coaches 
and players alike to quickly grasp a new set of rules and strategies. 

Division III football preview 

Small schools adapting 
with new style of play 

By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 


If last weekend’s three non-conference 
openers were any indication, the 2018 
DODEA Europe Division I football season 
has the makings of a classic campaign. 

While that opening-weekend slate didn’t 
count towards playoff qualification, this 
weekend’s set of three divisional games 
will; it’s the first of five weeks of round- 
robin play that will send four of the divi¬ 
sion’s six teams into the Oct. 27 semifinal 
round. The championship will be deter¬ 
mined Nov. 3 at Kaiserslautern High 
School. 

Despite their lack of postseason rami¬ 
fications, last weekend’s set of games was 
helpful in determining where each team 
stands as the games grow in consequence. 

The defending champion Stuttgart Pan¬ 
thers are looking to become the first team 
to win consecutive large-school football 
titles since the 2006-07 Ramstein Royals. 
That effort got off to a rocky start Friday 
as the visiting Vilseck Falcons built an al¬ 
most immediate 20-point advantage. 

But Stuttgart’s overwhelming talent 
took over. The Panthers, despite losing 
star quarterback Chris Magalona from last 
year’s title team, maintained their dynam¬ 
ic air attack as Alec Kenfield threw for 188 
yards and three touchdowns. Senior stand¬ 
out Gavin Abney was on the other end of 
two of those touchdown catches and added 
an 85-yard kick return for touchdown in a 
brilliant all-around effort. 

All of that game-changing firepower, 
along with a sturdy defense and seasoned 
veteran leadership, gives the Panthers 
a strong chance to break the division’s 
streak of failed repeat bids. But the path 
won’t be easy. 

Ramstein, which fell to Stuttgart 26-21 
in last year’s title game, started its fall by 
reiterating its dominance over local rival 
Kaiserslautern. The Royals’ 39-8 mercy- 
rule suggests this year’s Royals squad 
will keep the program’s annual appoint¬ 
ment in the decisive weeks of the Division 
I season. 

Returning champions Stuttgart and 
Ramstein, then, remain firmly positioned 
at the top of the division’s hierarchy, though 


one of the two powerhouses will have an 
early hole to dig out of after this weekend’s 
championship-game rematch at Ramstein. 
The remainder of the field is less certain. 

The Wiesbaden Warriors have been a 
championship-game mainstay for much 
of the decade, though they missed last 
year’s game after a 13-6 semifinal loss to 
Ramstein. But signs of vulnerability were 
apparent in the preseason, and Saturday’s 
48-27 loss to the Lakenheath Lancers made 
the situation more dire. 

For now, however, Wiesbaden’s history 
of postseason runs and considerable of¬ 
fensive talent outweighs a non-conference 
disappointment. The Lakenheath game 
proved the Warriors can still score plenty 
of points to be successful if their defense 
can limit the damage. 

Lakenheath, meanwhile, continued its 
late-2017 momentum with the impressive 
defeat of the Warriors. The Lancers won 
their last two regular-season games last 
fall to claim the division’s last postseason 
berth and appear a strong contender to 
secure one of those spots again. Running 
backs Ion Duenas and Manny Cordero 
might comprise the most explosive such 
duo in DODEA Europe this fall, and the 
presence of quarterback Maurice Thom¬ 
as and a capable group of receivers only 
heightens the threat level. 

Expect Vilseck, as it nearly always does, 
to push hard for one of those hard-won 
semifinal slots. The Falcons showed what 
they’re capable of with their early outburst 
against Stuttgart, and that strong showing 
against the division’s current headliner 
puts Vilseck right in the midst of playoff 
contention. A win against Wiesbaden this 
weekend would be a great start to that 
effort. 

Only Kaiserslautern, now on its third 
coach in the last four seasons, failed to in¬ 
spire real optimism in its non-conference 
opener. The struggling Raiders, who have 
won just two games over the past three 
seasons, continued their malaise with a 
punchless effort against the Royals. Satur¬ 
day’s visit from Lakenheath represents the 
team’s next chance to reverse its recent 
fortunes. 


broome.gregory@stripes.com 
Twitter: @broomestripes 


Small schools are dealing with some big 
changes on the DODEA Europe gridiron 
this fall. 

Dwindling roster sizes left many of the 
organization’s less populated schools strug¬ 
gling to cobble together enough players to 
form an 11-man football team in recent sea¬ 
sons. In response, DODEA Europe added a 
third division to its football lineup, a five- 
team league playing six-man football. 

The diverse paths by which those teams 
arrived at this weekend’s Division III sea¬ 
son-opening games chronicle a lean period 
of DODEA Europe small-school football. 

The Ansbach Cougars are the prime ex¬ 
ample. An historic power at the Division 
II level, Ansbach staved off obsolescence 
to field championship teams in 2014 and 
2015 and reach the 2016 European title 
game, spending each offseason uncertain 
if a Cougar team could be formed in the 
coming fall. That fear was finally realized 
in 2017 as Ansbach failed to field a football 
program. 

The similarly shrinking Hohenfels Tigers 
never had to fold their program, but were 
instead caught into a vortex of diminishing 
returns. After hitting their program’s peak 
with a dramatic 2013 championship run, 
the Tigers slipped a little each year there¬ 
after, losing in the 2014 title game and the 
2015 semifinal round. A one-win 2016 sea¬ 
son and a winless 2017 represented rock 
bottom for the program. 

While Ansbach and Hohenfels battled 
for their programs in Bavaria, two teams 
in the Benelux found another solution. 
AFNORTH and Brussels merged their 
programs in 2015 and fielded a combined 
Division II team for three seasons. While 
that arrangement produced only two wins, 
and none in 2017, it did keep the sport via¬ 
ble enough at each school to slot easily into 
Division III this fall. 

In August, the Baumholder Bucs became 
the final entry into the new division. The 
Bucs had made progress on their rebuild¬ 
ing project, posting a 4-2 overall record 
and narrowly missing a Division II playoff 
berth in 2017. But that momentum stalled 
over the summer in the face of overwhelm¬ 
ing player attrition and low camp turn¬ 
out. Late in the summer, Baumholder was 


dropped from Division II to Division III, 
throwing each division’s schedule into last- 
minute chaos that will reverberate well 
after the season’s opening kickoff. 

All of that institutional intrigue is 
equaled by the major adjustments taking 
place on the field, as the six-man game is 
a very different animal than the standard 
11-man version. In the absence of conven¬ 
tional linemen, each player is eligible to re¬ 
ceive a pass, and in a healthy offense each 
will be a threat to make a catch and run 
with the ball. The reduction in bodies on 
the field leads to an increase in open space, 
thereby emphasizing speed and skill over 
physicality. 

“The bigger guys who would normally 
be on the line fighting in the trenches now 
have new opportunities to catch and carry 
the ball,” Ansbach coach Stephen Choate 
said. “I have seen some big guys with big 
smiles on their faces after they have gained 
yards in our practice sessions.” 

That style of play, in fact, might be an¬ 
other tool by which the six-man game sal¬ 
vages DODEA Europe’s smallest football 
programs. AFNORTH coach Greg Blan¬ 
kenship has found that this adapted version 
of the game is more accessible to interest¬ 
ed but hesitant football prospects, calling 
the six-man league “a wonderful service” 
to programs like the Lions. 

“Seventy percent of my team is first-year 
players who would not have played 11-man 
football in Division II but felt confident 
enough to try six-man football,” Blanken¬ 
ship said. 

This weekend, that trial period officially 
begins. 

Friday’s opening slate finds Hohenfels 
visiting Ansbach and AFNORTH visit¬ 
ing Brussels, with Baumholder the first to 
take a bye week. The Bucs open Sept. 22 at 
Brussels. 

The Division III championship game is 
slated for Nov. 3 at Kaiserslautern High 
School, the first so-called Super Six slate 
of three championship games since 2012. 
Baumholder won that 2012 title on its 
home turf; a year later, DODEA Europe 
realigned into two divisions and staged a 
pair of championship games dubbed the 
Final Four. 


broome.gregory@stripes.com 
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Lakenheath practices running plays during a preseason practice. The Lancers claimed 
a playoff berth last year and are a contender to secure one of those spots again. 
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Cross country preview 

Smaller programs 
fielding contenders 


By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

DODEA Europe’s large-school 
cross country programs will 
throw healthy numbers of run¬ 
ners into competition this fall, 
hoping to claim enough high fin¬ 
ishes to collect regular-season 
meet victories and, perhaps, a 
European team championship. 

But they’ll have more than each 
other to contend with. 

Several standouts from in¬ 
ternational schools and smaller 
DODEA Europe programs are 
strong candidates to run away 
with DODEA Europe’s individual 
titles when the European finals 
take place Oct. 27 at Baumholder, 
Germany. Preparations for that 
defining event ramp up Saturday 
as the DODEA Europe regular 
season opens with five scheduled 
meets. 

Boys: Mac Roberts of Black 
Forest Academy is back to defend 
his title this fall, headlining a Fal¬ 
cons squad that is the reigning 
Division II European team cham¬ 
pion. Roberts claimed his crown 
last fall with a time of 16 minutes, 
48 seconds, setting a high bar 
both for his own repeat bid and 
his many pursuers. 

While Roberts is a favorite to 
repeat, the Division I team race is 
less clear. 

Reigning champion Ramstein 
lost considerable talent from a 
year ago, most notably runner- 
up Jose Serrano. But the Roy¬ 
als return fourth-place finisher 
Dashiell Rodgers and eight-place 
finisher Denver Dalpais to lead 
their title defense while adding 
the services of 13th-place finisher 
Conner Mackie, a transfer from 
archrival Kaiserslautern. 

Regardless, the Raiders will 
make their move on Ramstein 
behind a deep roster of strong 
performers, including 2017 sixth- 
place finisher Joseph Purvis. 
He’s one of four returning Kai¬ 
serslautern runners to crack last 


year’s European top 20, and that 
experienced core could make the 
math work in the Raiders’ favor 
in the season’s decisive meet. 

Stuttgart, Naples and Laken- 
heath rounded out the Division I 
top five in 2017, and each will be 
heard from again this fall as the 
large-school race sorts itself out. 

Among small schools, Baum¬ 
holder returns four of its top 
five runners from a squad that 
finished second to annual pow¬ 
erhouse Hohenfels in last year’s 
Division III team competition. 
Senior Jesse Espinoza leads the 
Bucs’ efforts at knocking off the 
Tigers. 

Girls: St. John’s International 
School has come to dominate the 
girls’ side of DODEA Europe 
cross country in recent seasons, 
primarily behind the efforts of 
three-time European individual 
champion Kayla Smith. While 
Smith has moved on to the next 
phase of her career, her alma 
mater has plenty of potential 
champions lined up to take her 
place. 

The rising St. John’s hopefuls 
will vie with several returning 
top finishers for the vacant solo 
title. 

Perennial contender Holly 
Moser of SHAPE is back for an¬ 
other shot at the crown after fin¬ 
ishing third last fall. She’ll lead 
the Spartans’ efforts at ousting 
reigning champion Stuttgart 
from the top team spot after fin¬ 
ishing second to the Panthers a 
year ago. 

Supplanting Stuttgart won’t be 
easy, however, as the Panthers 
return fourth-place finisher 
McKinley Fielding and seventh- 
place finisher Tatiana Smith for a 
title defense. 

Black Forest, meanwhile, has 
a chance at an individual sweep 
with 2017 fifth-place finisher Bi¬ 
anca Liberti back on the course. 

broome.gregory@stripes.com 
Twitter: @broomestripes 
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Naples’ Daniel Aleksandersen, Ramstein’s Jose Serrano and 
Stuttgart’s Paul Fullwood trail front-runner and eventual winner 
Mac Roberts of Black Forest Academy, left, during the European 
cross-country championships last October in Baumholder, Germany. 
Roberts is back this fall to defend his title. 



Photos by Michael B. KELLER/Stars and Stripes 

Brussels’ Jewels Friedhoff, right, and Sigonella’s Kristiana Wyrick battle for the ball at the net during the 
DODEA Europe semifinals at Vogelweh, Germany, last season. 


Volleyball preview 

Big opening weekend on tap 


Season begins with slate of 
major Division I matchups 

By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

A set of major Division I matchups highlight this 
weekend’s season-opening slate of 2018 DODEA 
Europe girls volleyball. 

Vicenza hosts the centerpiece event of the open¬ 
ing weekend, welcoming divisional rivals Naples, 
Ramstein and Kaiserslautern to northern Italy. 
Defending champion Lakenheath, meanwhile, will 
launch its title defense at regional rival SHAPE. 
In Germany, large-school powers Stuttgart and 
Wiesbaden extend their rivalry in an early-season 
matchup. 

The reigning Lancers, quite literally, look nothing 
like the school’s breakthrough championship team 
of 2017. Lakenheath coach Dennis Ullery said the 
program has “lost 100 percent” of that roster, most 
notably Stars and Stripes volleyball Athlete of the 
Year Maya Hagander. 

But the Lancers were well aware that last year’s 
team would disperse after its postseason run, and 
they’re not operating under the assumption that 
they’ve fallen out of championship contention. 

“I really expect us to be in the running come 
November,” Ullery said. “The team shows a lot of 
promise in passing and defense.” 

Count runner-up Stuttgart among the teams look¬ 
ing to supplant the Lancers. The Panthers boast an 
experienced squad of five seniors and six return¬ 
ing varsity performers, including dominant middle 
hitter Carly Sharp, and are looking to restart the 
two-year championship reign that was halted by 
Lakenheath last fall. 

Semifinalists Naples and Ramstein will meet up 
in Vicenza this weekend to see where they stand en¬ 
tering a new season. Last year ended with Naples a 
25-20, 23-25, 16-14 winner in a classic third-place 
matchup. 

The Royals return six varsity players, though new 
head coach Ashley Mell said the team-building pro¬ 
cess remains in its early stages. 

“Even with all the returners we are a young team 
and still learning how to work with each other,” Mell 
said. “I am excited for the season, but we have a lot 
of work ahead of us.” 

Similar situations can be found among other Di¬ 
vision I hopefuls, including Vicenza, Vilseck and 
Wiesbaden. 

Vicenza has seven returnees on a solid squad spe¬ 
cializing in serving and defense. Coach John Kohut 
hopes the established talent and new additions co¬ 
alesce into a “nice competitive team” capable of a 
run to the elimination round. 

Vilseck returns five varsity players on a prom- 



the block by Lakenheath’s Jayden Thormann in 
the Division I title game at the DODEA Europe 
volleyball finals in Kaiserslautern, Germany, last 
year. Lakenheath will return a very different team 
from the one that won last season’s championship, 
turning over ‘100 percent’ of their roster. 

ising squad built around a pair of gifted seniors in 
outside hitter Cecelia Jackson and middle blocker 
Tedeja Marshall. 

Wiesbaden welcomes back six varsity incum¬ 
bents, including senior outside hitter Salote Hussei- 
ni. While on-court results remain to be determined, 
head coach Jordan East said this squad of Warriors 
is already advanced in terms of team chemistry. 

“In our years of coaching we have yet to come 
across a team of girls so dedicated to volleyball and 
each other,” East said. 

Among small schools, Italian programs American 
Overseas School of Rome and Sigonella will defend 
their Division II and III titles, respectively. AOSR 
takes a look at rivals Florence and Rota on Sept. 22, 
while Sigonella gets an immediate test this week¬ 
end in the form of a four-team Division III gather¬ 
ing including Ansbach, Baumholder and event host 
Brussels. The Brigands have major vacancies to fill 
from last year’s runner-up squad, but have a strong 
senior foundation in place in middle hitter Jewels 
Friedhoff and setter Sofia Beckley. 

The regular season is preface to the three-day Eu¬ 
ropean tournament, set for Nov. 1-3 at Kaiserslaut¬ 
ern, Germany. The European boys championship is 
scheduled for Nov. 2-3 at Naples. 
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Weekend peek 

Kinnick-Humphreys: 
‘No assessment tool’ 
in their first matchup 

By Dave Ornauer a week ago at Kadena, “just do 

Stars and Stripes 



Jacquelyn Martin/AP 


The Capitals’ Alex Ovechkin holds up the Stanley Cup during a victory rally in Washington in June. The 
celebrating is over for now for the Capitals after partying as hard as any champion in NHL history. They 
hit the ice for the first practices of training camp on Friday. 

Capitals try to forget Cup 
celebrations as camps open 


They gathered for the team’s 
traditional Thursday pasta feed, 
in the school cafeteria at Hum¬ 
phreys, something the Black- 
hawks have been doing since 
Steven Elliott took the team’s 
reins in the 2016 season. 

That might be the only sense of 
normalcy about the whole week¬ 
end for the Blackhawks, as well 
their opponents from Kinnick in 
Japan. Humphreys and the Red 
Devils square off at 6 p.m. Satur¬ 
day in the first meeting between 
the schools. 

It’s a key battle in the chase for 
Far East Division I title-game 
space. Kinnick has one game 
under its belt, having rallied 
from 33-6 down with 7 minutes, 
34 seconds left to win 34-33 last 
Saturday at Kadena. Humphreys, 
meanwhile, takes the field for the 
first time this season. 

“We’re planning to expect any¬ 
thing,” Kinnick coach Dan Joley 
said. 

He coached several Humphreys 
players during the Tomodachi 
Bowl, the annual friendship game 
played last March in Tokyo. 

“I know they’ll (Blackhawks) 
be good; they have players who 
are quick, big and strong.” 

But Kinnick hasn’t seen Hum¬ 
phreys play as a team, and vice 
versa, something that’s of some 
concern to both Joley and Elliott. 
“We have no assessment tool” by 
which to judge the Red Devils, El¬ 
liott said. 

So what do the teams do to 
overcome that disadvantage? 

“We just have to focus on our 
game plan; that’s all we can do,” 
Elliott said. “We still have to 
practice and play our game. Defi¬ 
nitely one game at a time. Focus, 
discipline and stick with what we 
do.” 

Whatever the Red Devils did 


the same thing,” Joley said of his 
charges. He called that comeback 
win a “pivotal point” in Kinnick’s 
young season. 

“To overcome those obstacles 
in our first game of the season, 
that solidified the trust the play¬ 
ers have in each other. It gives 
them the confidence to deal with 
whatever is put in front of them,” 
Joley said. 

Other key football matchups 
have American School In Japan 
at Kadena and Yokota vs. Zama at 
Naval Air Facility Atsugi on Fri¬ 
day, and Perry visiting Daegu on 
Saturday. 

Throughout the Pacific, in 
other sports besides football, it’s a 
weekend of openers and firsts. 

Okinawa’s volleyball and tennis 
seasons get underway, with Kuba- 
saki visiting Kadena on Friday. 

Edgren gets its tennis and vol¬ 
leyball seasons going at home, 
with the Eagles welcoming Kin¬ 
nick. Perry’s cross country, ten¬ 
nis and volleyball teams travel 
to Sasebo Naval Base for a third 
straight weekend of matches 
against E. J. King. 

Osan tennis begins its cam¬ 
paign Friday against Daegu at 
Humphreys and Saturday at 
Chadwick. 

What could be a key Division II 
matchup on the volleyball courts 
takes place Friday, when Seoul 
American hosts Daegu - which 
observers say could have its best 
team since winning the D-II title 
in 2013. The host Falcons are 
playing at Division II for the first 
time. 

The Independent Interscholas¬ 
tic Athletic Association of Guam 
could resume its cross country, 
volleyball and football schedules 
as early as this weekend, follow¬ 
ing the visit by Typhoon Mang- 
khut early this week. 


By Stephen Whyno 

Associated Press 

When Alex Ovechkin embraced 
Josh Norman in a meeting of two 
of Washington’s biggest sports 
stars, the Redskins cornerback 
had a question for the Capitals’ 
Stanley Cup-winning captain. 

“You still celebrating?” Nor¬ 
man asked. 

“We’re done,” Ovechkin said. 
“We’re done for right now.” 

The Capitals seemed to cel¬ 
ebrate as hard as any champion 
in NHL history. When they get 
on the ice for the first practices 
of training camp Friday, they will 
be just one of 31 teams chasing a 
title all over again. 

“We have to forget already 
about that and focus,” center Evg¬ 
eny Kuznetsov said. “We have to 
move forward. When you taste 
that win, you want to do it over 
again. To do that, it’s not easy.” 

A year after being written off 
as title contenders, the Capitals 
are now a focal point of the NHL 
as camps open. Elsewhere in the 
Eastern Conference, the rival 
Penguins will look to rebound 
from a second-round postseason 
exit, the Lightning are stacked 
even after general manager Steve 
Yzerman stepped down and the 
Maple Leafs look like Cup favor¬ 
ites after adding John Tavares. 

The Western Conference- 
champion Golden Knights won’t 
have Nate Schmidt for any game 
in the preseason or the first 20 of 
the regular season after a perfor¬ 
mance-enhancing drug suspen¬ 


sion, while the Blues loaded up 
on centers in a bid to move past 
recent playoff disappointments — 
like the Capitals did a year ago. 

Some things to watch from 
training camps around the 
league: 

Tryout time 

At least 20 players will attend 
camps on professional tryout 
agreements, with defenseman 
Brandon Davidson in Chicago 
and winger Scottie Upshall in 
Edmonton among those most 
likely to earn a contract. The Oil¬ 
ers — who have the selling point 
of playing with Connor McDavid 
— also invited defenseman Jason 
Garrison and former Capitals for¬ 
ward Alex Chiasson to camp. Ed¬ 
monton is the land of opportunity 
this month after missing the play¬ 
offs by 17 points last season. The 
young Bruins are bringing in vet¬ 
erans Daniel Winnik, Lee Stemp- 
niak and Mark Fayne on tryouts. 
Each one will have to wow the 
coaching staff to make it. 

Who's not there 

A handful of restricted free 
agents remain unsigned around 
the league, including Maple 
Leafs forward William Nylander, 
Golden Knights defenseman Shea 
Theodore and Oilers defenseman 
Darnell Nurse. Nylander wasn’t 
listed on Toronto’s 73-player 
training camp roster released 
Wednesday. RFAs lack leverage 
and time, with the season com¬ 
ing up fast next month. Still, such 


situations are usually resolved 
before the opener and Nylander, 
Nurse, Theodore and the others 
should all sign before Oct. 3. 

New coaches 

Washington’s Todd Reirden 
is one of six new coaches, but he 
has been on Barry Trotz’s staff 
the past four seasons and had a 
hand in winning the Cup. Rod 
Brind’Amour has plenty of famil¬ 
iarity with the Hurricanes after 
seven seasons as an assistant but 
an entirely different challenge 
as he looks to end a league-worst 
nine-year playoff drought. New 
faces in new places include Trotz 
taking his Cup ring to the Island¬ 
ers, former Carolina coach Bill 
Peters in Calgary, Jim Montgom¬ 
ery in Dallas and David Quinn 
with the Rangers. Peters faces 
big expectations in trying to get 
the Flames back to contending 
status in the West. 

Rookie watch 

Buffalo No. 1 pick Rasmus Dah- 
lin is the player to watch in the 
preseason to see if the smooth¬ 
skating Swedish defenseman can 
make the NHL look as effortless 
as previous endeavors. Dahlin 
will make the Sabres’ roster and 
could contribute immediately on 
a blue line that needs it. A hand¬ 
ful of other top-10 picks have a 
chance to play on opening night, 
including Carolina’s Andrei 
Svechnikov, Ottawa’s Brady Tka- 
chuk and Detroit’s Filip Zadina. 


ornauer.dave@stripes.com 
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Christopher Mason, left, Kaine Roberts and Kinnick’s football team 
make a school-first visit to Humphreys on Saturday. 
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NASCAR 



AJ Mast/AP 

Brad Keselowski has won two straight Cup races to add interest to the playoffs after a season that’s been dominated by trio Kyle Busch, Martin Truex Jr. and Kevin Harvick. 


Now it’s getting interesting 


Keselowski’s streak adds twist to drama-free season for playoffs 


By Jenna Fryer 

Associated Press 

CHARLOTTE, N.C. — A snoozer of a 
NASCAR season got a huge jolt of energy 
right before the playoffs with back-to-back 
wins by Brad Keselowski. 

Keselowski wasn’t a championship con¬ 
tender before the two crown jewel victories 
— at the Southern 500 and the Brickyard 
400 — pushed him into the title conversa¬ 
tion. His door-slamming race with Denny 
Hamlin in the closing laps of Monday’s 
rain-delayed Brickyard awakened the 
NASCAR audience just in time for the 
postseason. 

For months it seemed that three of the 
final four slots in the season finale were 
a given: Kyle Busch, 
Kevin Harvick and 
Martin Truex Jr. domi¬ 
nated all summer and 
embarrassed the com¬ 
petition. The so-called 
“Big Three” combined 
for 17 of the 26 regular- 
season victories and 
steadily lapped every¬ 
one else. 

Such domination 
made NASCAR a tough 
draw headed into its showcase 10-race 
playoff schedule that goes directly against 
the NFL for viewers. 

But Keselowski has provided a twist and 
goes to Sunday’s opening playoff race at 
Las Vegas Motor Speedway with momen¬ 
tum. The 2012 champion was winless two 
weeks ago and eighth in the standings. His 
victories pushed him to fourth to start the 
playoffs, right behind the “Big Three.” 

“There’s a lot of conversation based 
around momentum, but there’s not a lot 


we’re going to really take from it for Vegas,” 
Keselowski said in Indianapolis. “We’re 
proud of this win, for sure, but it’s no guar¬ 
antee for any success in the playoffs.” 

Keselowski and Clint Bowyer are the 
only two drivers outside of the top three 
with multiple Cup victories this season. 
Bowyer’s wins were in the spring and, 
until this burst from Keselowski, the trio 
has not been consistently challenged. 

What to know for the playoffs: 

Truex in turmoil 

The reigning NASCAR champion has 
stumbled over the last month and he 
doesn’t have a top-10 finish since his run¬ 
ner-up showing at Watkins Glen. And, his 
team is folding. 

Furniture Row Racing, the single¬ 
car, Denver-based race team that helped 
Truex to the championship, is closing at 
the end of the season. Team owner Barney 
Visser doesn’t have the sponsorship to field 
a championship-contending car next year 
so he’s shuttering the operation. Although 
Truex and the entire No. 78 team are look¬ 
ing for jobs, Truex doesn’t think it will dis¬ 
tract them the next 10 weeks. 

“We’ve got a great bunch of guys here, 
a great bunch of hard-core racers,” Truex 
said. “Nobody is going to put their heads 
down and give up, I can promise you 
that. We’re going to come out swinging in 
Vegas.” 

Race for eight 

Jimmie Johnson got the 15th slot in the 
16-driver playoff field and is a longshot, at 
best, to win a record eighth championship. 

Johnson’s last victory was well over a 
year ago and Hendrick Motorsports is still 
lagging behind. The team put three driv¬ 


ers in the playoffs with Johnson, Chase El¬ 
liott and Alex Bowman, but Elliott has the 
organization’s only win this season. 

Johnson has been hampered by both the 
Hendrick struggles and Chevrolet’s slow 
rollout of the Camaro. Although Chevy 
has five drivers in the playoffs, only El¬ 
liott and Austin Dillon have been to victory 
lane this season. Johnson and the No. 48 
team haven’t won in 49 races, haven’t run 
up front most of the season and could be 
headed toward a first-round playoff exit. 

Solid SHR 

Harvick and his series-high seven victo¬ 
ries have overshadowed the fact that Stew- 
art-Haas Racing put all four of its drivers 
in the playoffs. 

Harvick is joined by Bowyer, Kurt Busch 
and Aric Almirola, who replaced Danica 
Patrick in the lineup this season. The team 
has been equal since Almirola joined and 
it has been the flagship of the Ford brand. 
SHR helped Ford put a manufacturer-best 
seven teams in the playoffs as the blue oval 
brand seeks its first Cup title since 2004. 

New venues 

The playoffs open for the first time at 
Las Vegas Motor Speedway, which landed 
a second date on the Cup calendar this 
year. It’s a small shake-up to an otherwise 
stagnant schedule that unveils all the new 
looks in the first round. 

Vegas is followed by Richmond Interna¬ 
tional Speedway, which had always been 
the regular-season finale and is in the 
playoff rotation for the first time. Charlotte 
Motor Speedway closes the round but it de¬ 
veloped a “roval” for its elimination race 
in which both the speedway and the infield 
will be used. 




Terry Renna/AP 


Defending NASCAR Cup champion Martin 
Truex Jr. is contending for another title 
while dealing with the news that his 
Furniture Row Racing team folding at the 
end of the season. 


Regular-season champ 

Kyle Busch had six victories and was 
the points leader at the end of the regular 
season. His Joe Gibbs Racing team has 
been uneven this season with Busch out¬ 
performing his teammates. Erik Jones and 
Denny Hamlin both made the playoffs, but 
only Jones has a win this season. 

Busch has been the class of Toyota and 
even though JGR has an alliance with 
Truex’s team, they are on-track rivals and 
Busch has been superior this season. 
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OSU facing first real test vs. No. 15 TCU 



Jay LaPrete/AP 


Ohio State running back Mike Weber scores a touchdown against Oregon State on Sept. 1. The No. 4 
Buckeyes face their first big test of the season on Saturday against No. 15 TCU at AT&T Stadium. 


By Mitch Stacy 

Associated Press 

COLUMBUS, Ohio — Ohio 
State so far proved it can dispense 
merciless beatings to opponents it 
is supposed to beat. The Buckeyes 
will learn more about their poten¬ 
tial when they travel to Arlington, 
Texas, this week to face another 
AP Top 25 team in TCU 

This will be the first real mea¬ 
suring stick of the season for the 
No. 4 Buckeyes, a road game in 
front of what essentially will be 
a home crowd for TCU, whose 
Fort Worth campus is a half-hour 
drive from AT&T Stadium, home 
of the Dallas Cowboys. 

A few sure things have emerged 
so far for Ohio State: New starting 
quarterback Dwayne Haskins Jr. 
can stand up against a rush and 
deliver pinpoint passes in stride 
to any one of a cadre of talented 
receivers. Either one of the pair 
of tailbacks, Mike Weber or J.K. 
Dobbins, is capable of breaking 
loose for big plays. 

And the No. 4 Buckeyes (2-0) 
can operate just fine without sus¬ 
pended coach Urban Meyer on 
the sideline. 

“We’re pretty deep, a lot of play- 
makers,” said acting coach Ryan 
Day, who will run the show on 
game day one more time before 
Meyer is allowed to return for the 
Sept. 22 matchup against Tulane. 
“When you get the ball to those 
guys in space and stretch the ball 
vertically and horizontally, you 
can really be explosive. Our abil¬ 
ity to protect (quarterbacks) is 


really good right now, too. So the 
rhythm has been good.” 

The Buckeyes have piled up 
1,300 offensive yards in the first 
two games against overmatched 
teams. Haskins has thrown for 
546 yards and nine touchdowns 
with one interception. And be¬ 
cause those contests were well in¬ 


hand by halftime, he hasn’t even 
played a full game yet. 

The No. 15 Horned Frogs (2-0), 
who routed SMU last Saturday, 
will present a more complicated 
challenge. 

“They have all the answers,” 
Day said of the experienced TCU 
defense. “Any time a defense has 


been together that long, they’ve 
seen so many things come their 
way, so they have adjustments, 
they make quick adjustments, 
they know how you’re trying to 
attack them.” 

Parris Campbell, who has been 
on the receiving end of two of 
Haskins’ TD passes, said the cul- 



No. 4 Ohio State (2-0) 
at No. 15 TCU (2-0) 

AFN-Atlantic 
2 a.m. Sunday CET 
9 a.m. Sunday JKT 


ture of the program is that the 
quality of the opponent doesn’t 
matter; the intensity of the prepa¬ 
ration is always the same. 

“I think honestly going in it’s 
going to be about us just continu¬ 
ing to show who we are as an of¬ 
fense, who we are as a defense, 
who we are as a whole team,” 
Campbell said. “So I think it’s just 
more internal. It’s not about who 
we play, it’s about us at all times. I 
know if we go into this week pre¬ 
paring the way we can prepare, 
we’ll be fine.” 

Day said Meyer “had a huge 
amount of input” in game plan¬ 
ning last week, his first back with 
the team. He’ll be with the play¬ 
ers again this week but not coach¬ 
ing during the game. 

Meyer was sanctioned by the 
university for his mismanage¬ 
ment of fired receivers coach 
Zach Smith. An investigation 
found that Smith had been ac¬ 
cused of domestic violence and 
other bad behavior, some of which 
Meyer had been aware of. 


Smart using position competition as path to titles 



A runaway win at South Carolina or this week’s heavy-favored role 
against Middle Tennessee State doesn’t change the fact that for a 
deep No. 3 Georgia team and such players as wide receiver Tyler 
Simmons, above, the competition never ends — for a starting job, 
playing time or even a spot on the traveling squad. 


By Charles Odum 

Associated Press 

ATHENS, Ga. — Three weeks 
into the season, Georgia’s compe¬ 
tition for starting jobs and playing 
time is as intense as in preseason 
practice. 

Perhaps especially in weeks 
like this, when No. 3 Georgia (2- 
0) is heavily favored in Saturday 
night’s game against Middle Ten¬ 
nessee (1-1). 

Coach Kirby Smart addressed 
his team on Monday about those 
battles for playing time at each 
position. 

“It’s really about that alone,” 
Smart said Monday of his mes¬ 
sage to his players. 

“It’s not anything about who we 
play nor any disrespect for Mid¬ 
dle Tennessee. It’s totally about 
us and competing within practice. 
We’ve got some really good com¬ 
petitions going on where guys are 
battling for playing time, guys 
battling for spots.” 

Smart cuts into traditional prac¬ 
tice snaps against Georgia’s scout 
team to make time for what he 
calls “good on good” situations de¬ 
signed to highlight those battles. 

The depth is especially impres¬ 
sive at wide receiver and offen¬ 
sive line, as was obvious when left 
tackle Andrew Thomas left last 
week’s game after hurting his left 


ankle but the offense kept moving 
with freshman fill-in Cade Mays. 

“No look back, next man up,” 
defensive tackle Julian Rochester 
said Monday. “Andrew is a great 
player and will get back the best 
way he can. However, we have no 
issues when someone else steps 
in. Cade Mays did really well 
stepping up.” 


Joshua L. Jones, Athens Banner-Herald/AP 


Impressive depth at receiver 
means junior Tyler Simmons 
can’t relax even after earning 
compliments from Smart for his 
key blocks on D’Andre Swift’s 
17-yard scoring run and Mecole 
Hardman’s 34-yard touchdown 
catch in last week’s 41-17 win at 
South Carolina. 

Simmons, listed as a starter on 


Monday, could still find himself 
in a battle to be on the field by 
Saturday. He said receivers had 
to worry about making the cut to 
be on the traveling squad for last 
week’s trip to Columbia, South 
Carolina. 

Simmons said that competition 
is ongoing at every position, “es¬ 
pecially receiver right now, with 
how many we have and how much 
depth we have. When it comes 
down to who travels, it’s all about 
who contributes the most on the 
team as far as special teams, of¬ 
fense and how you’re doing on 
and off the field.” 

That depth was bolstered by 
this summer’s addition of Califor¬ 
nia transfer Demetris Robertson, 
who scored on a 72-yard run the 
first time he touched the ball in 
the Bulldogs’ 45-0 opening win 
over Austin Peay. 

Despite the speed Robertson 
showed on the run, he’s still look¬ 
ing for his first catch. Quarter¬ 
backs Jake Fromm and Justin 
Fields have a long list of other 
targets including Simmons, 
Hardman, Terry Godwin, Riley 
Ridley, Ahkil Crumpton, Jayson 
Stanley and Jeremiah Holloman 
— plus the tight ends and running 
backs. 

Smart seemed surprised when 
asked how Robertson could earn 


more playing time. 

“I thought Demetris played 
a good bit and will continue to,” 
Smart said. “He’s going to have 
to compete in practice. ... Those 
guys are at the top of their game. 
We’ll have a good rotation going.” 

Georgia returned six of its top 
seven receivers. 

Smart likes his depth “because 
we have guys that can do differ¬ 
ent things, a lot of guys that are 
really physical, maybe a fast guy, 
maybe a vertical threat guy. But 
at the end of the day, when you 
turn the tape on, the guys that get 
open are going to be the guys that 
play.” 

But Simmons’ blocks were not 
overlooked. 

“You get a couple ‘oohs’ and 
‘ahs’ every now and then,” Sim¬ 
mons said. “People love the 
touchdowns more than blocks. 
But nothing goes unseen.” 

Smart said the current battles 
are Georgia’s path to repeating as 
Southeastern Conference cham¬ 
pion and earning a repeat trip to 
the national championship game. 

“That’s where I think we can 
separate ourselves because we 
can improve during the season,” 
Smart said. “We have enough 
depth to go against each other and 
continue to improve and that’s the 
end goal for us.” 
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Top 25 schedule 


Saturday 

No. 1 Alabama at Mississippi 
No. 2 Clemson vs. Georgia Southern 
No. 3 Georgia vs. Middle Tennessee 
No. 4 Ohio State vs. No. 15 TCU 
No. 5 Oklahoma at Iowa State 
No. 6 Wisconsin vs. BYU 
No. 7 Auburn vs. No. 12 LSU 
No. 8 Notre Dame vs. Vanderbilt 
No. 9 Stanford vs. UC Davis 
No. 10 Washington at Utah 
No. 11 Penn State vs. Kent State 
No. 13 Virginia Tech vs. East Carolina, 
cancelled, hurricane 

No. 14 West Virginia at NC State, can¬ 
celled hurricane 

No. 16 Mississippi State vs. Louisiana- 
Lafayette 

No. 17 Boise St. at No. 24 Oklahoma St. 
No. 18 UCF at North Carolina, cancelled 
hurricane 

No. 19 Michigan vs. SMU 

No. 20 Oregon vs. San Jose State 

No. 21 Miami at Toledo 

No. 22 Southern Cal at Texas 

No. 23 Arizona State at San Diego State 


Service academies 


vs. Nevada 

Last week: Lost 33-27 at 
Florida Atlantic 

vs. Hawaii 

Last week: Beat Liberty 
38-14 

vs. Lehigh 

Last week: Beat Mem¬ 
phis 22-21 


Power Five standings 


ACC 

Atlantic 


Boston College 
Clemson 
Wake Forest 
NC State 
Syracuse 
Louisville 
Florida State 

t 

Duke"' 3 60 
Georgia Tech 
Pittsburgh 
Virginia 
Miami 

North Carolina 


Conf. Overall 


OkTahoma 
Oklahoma State 
TCU 

West Virginia 
Kansas State 
Texas 
Texas Tech 
Kansas 
Iowa State 


Big 12 


Big Ten 


Ohio State 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Penn State 

Michigan State 

Rutgers 

Michigan 


Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

Purdue 


Washington 

Arizona State 

Colorado 

Utah 

UCLA 

Arizona 

use 


Missouri 
Vanderbilt 
Tennessee 
South Carolina 
Florida 

W 

Alabama 
Auburn 
Mississippi 
Mississippi State 



Steve Conner/AP 


Boise State wide receiver Akilian Butler (81) looks up from under the pile of players he dragged in to the end zone for a touchdown against 
Connecticut last week. Boise State won 62-7. The Mustangs travel to No. 24 Oklahoma State on Saturday. 


Key Power Five matchups 


No. 4 Ohio State vs. No. 15 TCU 
at Arlington, Texas 

2 a.m. Sunday, CET; 9 a.m. Sunday, JKT 
AFN-Atlantic 

Series record: Ohio State leads 4-1-1. 

What’s at stake?: Four seasons after Ohio 
State got the fourth and final spot in the inaugural 
College Football Playoff ahead of Big 12 co-cham¬ 
pions TCU and Baylor, the Horned Frogs get a shot 
at the Buckeyes. Ohio State is on the road for the 
first time in its final game without suspended coach 
Urban Meyer on the sideline. The game is in the 
home stadium of the NFL’s Dallas Cowboys, where 
the Buckeyes won the national championship on 
Jan. 12, 2015. Both teams played there last De¬ 
cember, TCU in the Big 12 championship game and 
Ohio State in the Cotton Bowl. 

Key matchup: Nick Bosa and Ohio State’s 
defensive front against TCU’s offensive line. Bosa, 
with at least one sack in five consecutive games, al¬ 
ready has five tackles for loss this season. The Frogs 
had four senior offensive linemen last season who 
were in NFL camps this fall. After the loss of all that 
experience, TCU still hasn’t allowed a sack so far this 
season. The Frogs also haven’t faced a defense like 
the Buckeyes’. 

Players to watch: Ohio State: QB Dwayne 
Haskins Jr. has completed 42 of 53 passes (79 
percent) for 546 yards with nine touchdowns and 
one interception in his first two career starts. 

TCU: KaVontae Turpin had a 78-yard punt return 
against SMU last week, making him TCU’s career 
leader with four punt returns for a TD, and five 
special teams scores. 

Facts & figures: Ohio State last week joined 
Michigan as the only FBS programs with at least 
900 victories. The Buckeyes, in their 129th season, 
have a 900-324-53 overall record. ... TCU is 5-1 
against Big Ten teams under coach Gary Patterson, 
in his 18th season as head coach. ... The Buckeyes 
and Frogs are playing for first since 1973. This is 
first game in the series played outside of Columbus, 
Ohio. ... Sophomore Shawn Robinson is the first 
TCU quarterback to win his first three starts since 
Jeff Ballard won 11 in a row from 2005-06. 


No. 12 LSU at No. 7 Auburn 
9:30 p.m. Saturday, CET; 

4:30 a.m. Sunday, JKT 
AFN-Sports 

Series record: LSU leads 29-22-1. 

What’s at stake?: The winner of this game will 
emerge as perhaps the team most likely to challenge 
No. 1 Alabama in the SEC West. Both already have 
big nonconference wins, LSU over No. 21 Miami 
and Auburn over No. 10 Washington. 

Key matchup: Auburn’s offensive line against 
LSU’s defensive front. LSU and Auburn are tied for 
the SEC lead with nine sacks. Auburn’s line was 
a question mark coming into the season but has 
added UMass grad transfer Jack Driscoll at right 
tackle. LSU’s defense is allowing an SEC-best 1.9 
yards per rush. 

Players to watch: LSU: RB Nick Brossette 
has 262 yards in two games and faces a sturdy 
Auburn defensive front. LSU is 13-0 under coach Ed 
Orgeron when the team has a 100-yard rusher. 

Auburn: QB Jarrett Stidham was terrific in the 
opener against Washington but played sparingly 
in a blowout of FCS Alabama State. He also has 
receivers Will Hastings and Eli Stove back from knee 
injuries. 

Facts & figures: This is the 11th time LSU has 
opened SEC play against Auburn, and the teams 
are 5-5 in that scenario. ... Auburn has won 13 
straight home games, starting with a 2016 victory 
over LSU. ... LSU rallied from an early 20-0 deficit in 
last season’s meeting, winning 27-23. ... LSU is one 
of six teams nationally without a turnover, going 15 
consecutive quarters without committing one. ... This 
is only the third time LSU will have faced two Top 10 
opponents in the first three weeks. ... RBs JaTarvious 
Whitlow and Shaun Shivers became the first Auburn 
freshman duo to rush for 100 yards in the same 
game against Alabama State. ... Five of Auburn’s last 
seven games have been against Top 10 teams. 


No. 17 Boise St. at No. 24 Oklahoma St. 
9:30 p.m. Saturday, CET 
4:30 a.m. Sunday, JKT 
AFN-Sports2 

Series record: First meeting. 

What’s at stake?: Oklahoma State seeks its first 
major win with new QB Taylor Cornelius. Boise State 
would cement its status as a leader in the Group of 
Five with a nonconference win on the road against 
a ranked team. Oklahoma State RB Justice Hill and 
Boise State QB Brett Rypien could become serious 
Heisman contenders with big performances. 

Key matchup: Oklahoma State DBs vs. Rypien. 
Oklahoma State’s pass defense has put up great 
numbers against weak competition, but Rypien is an 
NFL prospect who has thrown for more than 10,000 
yards in his college career. Oklahoma State’s second¬ 
ary could get some help from a pass rush that has 
created havoc the first two weeks. 

Players to watch: Boise State: RB Alexander 
Mattison balances Boise State’s offense with his 
no-nonsense style. The junior has rushed for nearly 
1.600 yards and 19 touchdowns in his career. He 
has rushed for 171 yards and three touchdowns in 
two games this season. 

Oklahoma State: Cornelius, a fifth-year senior, will 
start against a ranked team for the first time in his 
career. He’s been good so far this season, but he's 
made some mistakes that Boise State likely won’t let 
him get away with. 

Facts & figures: Oklahoma State leads the 
nation in total offense while Boise State is fourth. ... 
Oklahoma State is ninth in the nation in total defense 
under new coordinator Jim Knowles. ... Boise State 
is second in the nation in turnover margin at plus-9. 

... Oklahoma State fans will stripe the stadium or¬ 
ange and white. ... The Broncos are the first ranked 
nonconference opponent to play in Stillwater since 
No. 13 Georgia visited in 2009. 

— Associated Press 
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Auburn motivated 
for LSU rematch 


By John Zenor 

Associated. Press 

AUBURN, Ala. — Before Au¬ 
burn beat two No. 1 teams and 
played for a league title last sea¬ 
son, the Tigers stumbled against 
LSU. 

Going into Saturday’s rematch, 
No. 7 Auburn is determined to 
mine the embarrassing loss for a 
silver lining while trying to avoid 
a repeat. Then-No. 10 Auburn 
(2-0) quickly jumped ahead 20-0 
only to see the lead evaporate into 
a 27-23 defeat. 

Coach Gus Malzahn’s Tigers 
did rebound to beat Georgia and 
Alabama, who both topped the 
rankings before those games and 
ultimately played for a national 
title, to earn a spot in the South¬ 
eastern Conference champion¬ 
ship game. 

“The thing I took away from it 
is that if we would have won that 
game, I don’t think we would have 
gone on to go to the SEC champi¬ 
onship, to be honest,” Auburn 
quarterback Jarrett Stidham 
said Tuesday. “We learned a lot 
about ourselves that game. I just 
don’t think the season would have 
played out the way it did unless 
we had lost that game so I try to 
find the positivity behind it.” 

Stidham thinks the team and its 
leaders grew from that humbling 
experience in Baton Rouge. 

Auburn and 12th-ranked LSU 
(2-0) both enter their SEC opener 
with aspirations of emerging as 
perhaps the top-ranked Crimson 
Tide’s biggest challenger in the 
SEC West. 


Auburn’s trying to avoid anoth¬ 
er painful lesson, no matter what 
positives might have come out of 
it. And Stidham’s not alone in say¬ 
ing that loss was a turning point. 

“I think it’s one of those games 
where it made us the team that 
we were in November and De¬ 
cember, and got us to the SEC 
championship,” H-back Chandler 
Cox said. “Because it’s just one of 
those games you learn from. You 
can either quit or just keep going. 
We decided to keep going, and 
forget about it. It made us better. 
It was a heartbreaking loss, obvi¬ 
ously, to everyone in here. But it 
was one of those games that we 
needed.” 

Auburn got awfully predictable 
offensively in that game, running 
the ball on 17 consecutive first- 
down plays. Stidham was just 2- 
of-13 passing for 6 yards in the 
second half. 

Malzahn said he doesn’t have 
to say much about that 2017 game 
to his players. 

“It was the toughest loss of 
the year last year, and one of the 
toughest since I’ve been here,” he 
said. “Our players, the majority of 
them, are back and went through 
it, so they understand it. They 
don’t need a whole lot of motiva¬ 
tion and rah-rah stuff as far as 
last year. 

“This is a new year. We’re 
playing at home. Our guys are 
extremely motivated right now. 
Looking back, that was kind of 
the turning point of our whole 
season last year, going through 
that extremely low time.” 



Vasha Hunt/AP 

Auburn running back Kam Martin scores a touchdown behind the 
block of offensive lineman Prince Tega Wanogho against Alabama 
State during the first half Saturday. 



Paul Sancya/AP 


Notre Dame receiver Chris Finke is brought down by Michigan’s Khaleke Hudson. Finke, the former 
preferred walk-on, knows he can provide leadership and set an example for his younger teammates. 


Irish WR Finke eager to lead 


By Alexa Coubal 

Associated Press 

SOUTH BEND, Ind. — Chris 
Finke knows where the Notre 
Dame passing game needs to be. 
And it is nowhere close yet. 

The Fighting Irish (2-0) have 
won both their games, scoring 24 
points in each to beat Michigan 
and then Ball State. Notre Dame 
has 467 total receiving yards but 
just a single receiving touchdown 
— Finke’s startling grab against 
the Wolverines — and quarter¬ 
back Brandon Wimbush has four 
interceptions. 

“You can’t throw three inter¬ 
ceptions and win games that are 
going to be vital to the team’s suc¬ 
cess,” Wimbush said. “So we’ve 
got to clean up on all parts.” 

Finke is eager to help. 

The former preferred walk- 
on from Dayton, Ohio, had zero 
scholarship offers coming out of 
high school. He established him¬ 
self as a contributor, earning a 
scholarship his sophomore year 
and became the team’s punt re¬ 
turner and an option at receiver. 
Now in his senior season, Finke 


knows he can provide leader¬ 
ship and set an example for his 
younger teammates. He added 20 
pounds to his 5-foot-10 frame in 
the offseason — and he built him¬ 
self up mentally, too. 

“Knowing that I was going to 
be one of the older guys in the 
receiver room I was just working 
on being able to hold myself ac¬ 
countable as a guy that younger 
guys could look up to and being 
someone who was reliable for the 
team knowing that I would have 
to step into a bigger role,” he said. 
“Just trying to solidify the mental 
aspect of football and getting the 
football IQ better and just taking 
all the coaching points that were 
given to me.” 

With five catches and 95 yards 
so far this season, Finke has al¬ 
most surpassed last season’s totals 
(six catches, 102 yards). The catch 
against Michigan got a lot of at¬ 
tention because Finke essentially 
went over a defensive back to take 
the ball away in the end zone. 

“If you go up for a ball with 
the thought in your head that I’m 
going to get, it’s going to happen 
more often than not,” he said. 


Even with a solid start, Finke 
said he knows there are many 
things to improve if the Irish 
want to be College Football Play¬ 
off contenders. 

“We can do a lot better in a lot 
of areas,” he said. “We have real¬ 
ly big goals here to graduate from 
the University of Notre Dame and 
win a national championship.” 

Regardless of stats and who’s 
making the catches, Finke just 
wants to see the team get better 
each week. The Irish are home 
against Saturday against Vander¬ 
bilt (2-0). The Commodores have 
the nation’s 19th-ranked defense 
in the early going this season, al¬ 
lowing only 3.97 yards per play 
and 8.5 points per game. 

“However many opportunities 
it is I get in a game I want to take 
advantage of them,” Finke said. 
“I’m not trying to be a selfish guy. 
Whoever the action is going to is 
who it’s going to. If it’s coming 
to me, great, if it’s going to Miles 
(Boykin) or Chase (Claypool))orif 
we’re running the ball really well 
one week then great. Whatever it 
takes to get the job done.” 


Beavers’ Jefferson making splash 


By Anne M. Peterson 

Associated Press 

There’s already a somewhat surprising develop¬ 
ment early in the Pac-12 season. The top two backs 
aren’t named Love and Gaskin, but instead Jeffer¬ 
son and Pierce. And they’re from Oregon State. 

Yes, they’re Beavers. 

The Pac-12’s 2018 class of running backs is un¬ 
questionably led by Stanford’s Bryce Love, a Heis- 
man finalist last year who returned for his senior 
year. Washington’s Myles Gaskin came back for an¬ 
other season, too. Utah’s Zack Moss is also consid¬ 
ered a rusher to watch this fall. 

But a pair of Beavers — Jermar Jefferson and Ar- 
tavis Pierce — lead the Pac-12 in average yards in 
the early going. That’s notable considering Oregon 
State’s opening opponent was Ohio State. 

Pierce, who ran for 168 yards and two touchdowns 
in the loss to the Buckeyes, injured his elbow in the 
Beavers’ 48-25 victory over Southern Utah last Sat¬ 
urday. A junior, Pierce was widely considered the 
heir apparent to Ryan Nall, who decided to skip his 
final season at Oregon State and go pro. 

Pierce is out for some four weeks, a blow to a team 


that won just one game last season. 

But the Beavers may be OK without him for the 
time being, thanks to Jefferson. 

The freshman from Harbor City, Calif., near Los 
Angeles, took the game over after Pierce went down 
and ran for 238 yards and four touchdowns. The only 
two Beavers in school history with more yards in a 
game were Bill Enyart, who holds the record with 
299 in a game in 1968, and Steven Jackson, with 239 
in a game in 2002. 

“It’s crazy. It’s crazy,” Jefferson told reporters af¬ 
terward. “It’s a big experience.” 

Jefferson is atop the depth chart for the Beavers’ 
game at Nevada on Saturday, but Oregon State coach 
Jonathan Smith said he’ll make sure other backs get 
in the mix, too. 

“I’m not into having one featured back, especially 
this early in the season,” Smith told reporters Mon¬ 
day. “Those guys can get worn out. Too many car¬ 
ries early in the year can cost you later in the year.” 

Jefferson currently leads the Pac-12 with an av¬ 
erage of 142.5 yards through two games. Again, it’s 
early, but it’s an encouraging sign for the Beavers, 
who could use any success that comes their way. 
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Lofty praise 

Saints’ 11-time Pro Bowl QB Brees says 
Browns' Mayfield can ‘be better than me’ 


By Tom Withers 

Associated Press 

CLEVELAND — Drew Brees sees a lot 
of himself in Browns rookie quarterback 
Baker Mayfield. 

And then some. 

“I think he can be a lot better than 
me,” the New Orleans Saints star said 
Wednesday. 

A fellow Texan, Brees has never met 
Mayfield but he’s tracked his playing ca¬ 
reer from afar and has been impressed 
by virtually everything he’s seen from the 
Heisman Trophy winner, now waiting his 
turn to play in Cleveland. Brees, who will 
face the Browns on Sunday, loves May¬ 
field’s competitiveness and playmaking 
ability, and believes he can develop into 
one of the NFL’s top quarterbacks. 

“He’s got all the tools,” said Brees, who 
could pass Peyton Manning and Brett 
Favre this season on the career list for 
yards passing. “He’s more athletic. He 
probably can run around better. He’s got a 
stronger arm. He’s got all the tools.” 

Brees would know. Now in his 18th sea¬ 
son, the 39-year-old has been defying pre¬ 
conceived opinions about quarterbacks 
and proving people wrong from the mo¬ 
ment the Chargers drafted him in the sec¬ 
ond round in 2001. 

Too short. Too slow. Too this. Too that. It 
won’t say any of those things on his Hall of 
Fame bust. 

Brees has broken the mold on what a star 
quarterback is supposed to look like. And 
while he might not be able to look many of 
his QB peers in the eye, he’s been able to 
make up for any physical limitations with 
other gifts. 

“I don’t know what it’s like to be 6-foot- 
5 because I never will be 6-5, never have 
been 6-5,” Brees said. “But I’ll say it like 
this: If every one of you closed your eyes, 


all of your other senses would be height¬ 
ened, your sense of smell, your sense of 
hearing, all that other stuff. So maybe 
because I’m 6 feet, maybe there’s certain 
things that I can’t see as well, but for that 
reason, maybe I can hear it and feel it bet¬ 
ter because that’s what I’ve had to do my 
whole career. 

“You find a way to make up for it. You 
just get it done.” 

By doing what he’s done for nearly two 
decades, Brees has paved the way for May- 
field — and other smaller quarterbacks 

— to follow his footsteps. 

If not for Brees and his major success as 
a multi-year Pro Bowler and Super Bowl 
champion, it’s unlikely the Browns would 
have taken a chance on Mayfield and 
drafted him first overall. 

“I do take a lot of pride in that,” Brees 
said. 

Mayfield was a walk-on at Texas Tech 
and again at Oklahoma, where he became 
one of the school’s most celebrated play¬ 
ers. And while he didn’t have the strongest 
arm or best 40-yard dash time or some of 
the other physical attributes the other QBs 
in this year’s class could boast, Brees said 
Mayfield has shown he can win. 

“Well, at some point you just have to look 
at results, right?” he said. “So you have 
to let your mind go past the measurable 

— maybe how big a guy is or how fast he 
runs or that kind of stuff and just turn on 
the tape and does the guy compete? Does 
the guy make plays? Does the guy win foot¬ 
ball games? And obviously he’s proven he 
can do all those things.” 

When Brees broke in, he was a backup 
for Doug Flutie, another undersized QB 
who showed it’s not just a game for big 
men. Brees watched Flutie excel at a high 
level and molded his game accordingly. 

“I had a chance to learn from one of the 




absolute best in my opinion, especially 
when it came to just having to at times just 
make plays because of your size and maybe 
certain limitations,” Brees said. “He would 
get the job done. So I had a chance to learn 
from a guy like that and I owe him a lot of 
credit. We call it the 6-foot and under club. 


Photos by Paul Sancya, above, and Butch Dill/AP 

New Orleans Saints quarterback Drew 
Brees, pictured left, sees a lot of himself 
in Browns rookie quarterback Baker 
Mayfield, above. A fellow Texan, Brees 
has monitored Mayfield’s career from 
afar and has been impressed by virtually 
everything he’s seen from Oklahoma’s 
Heisman Trophy winner, who is waiting his 
turn to play in Cleveland. 

All the 6-foot guys, we kind of know what 
it’s like. 

“We kind of have the chip on our shoulder 
’cause we’ve heard it our whole life. I just 
kind of chuckle at it. Maybe it is something. 
Maybe it isn’t. But it gives us an edge.” 

Brees was asked if Mayfield is in the 
under 6-foot club. 

“Well, is he 6-foot and under?” Brees 
said. 

He was told Mayfield measured just a 
shade over 6 feet. 

“All right, well, that counts,” Brees said. 
“He’s in the club.” 


Chargers won’t alter game plan on defense for rookie QB 



Kelvin Kuo/AP 


Chargers defensive back Derwin James tackles Kansas City Chiefs 
quarterback Patrick Mahomes during the first half of last Sunday’s 
game in Carson, Calif. Los Angeles will face another athletic-yet- 
inexperienced quarterback this week in Buffalo rookie Josh Allen. 


By Joe Reedy 

Associated Press 

COSTA MESA, Calif. — The 
Los Angeles Chargers face a fa¬ 
miliar scenario for the second 
straight game, preparing for 
an athletic but inexperienced 
quarterback. 

After facing Kansas City’s 
Patrick Mahomes last week, the 
Chargers will go up against Buf¬ 
falo’s Josh Allen, who will be mak¬ 
ing his first NFL start Sunday. 

Coach Anthony Lynn and mem¬ 
bers of the Chargers secondary 
say they don’t see much alteration 
of the game plan with the Bills 
going to their rookie, who was the 
seventh overall pick in this year’s 
draft. 

“When preparing against some¬ 
one like that, you are not going to 
change too much. You watch the 
tape, look at the tendencies when 
making certain throws and go off 
on that,” safety Adrian Phillips 
said. 

The Chargers are preparing 
for Allen the same way they did 
with Mahomes, which is break¬ 
ing down his college tape and 


preseason game. 

Safety Derwin James said the 
biggest thing that surprised him 
watching Allen was that he was 


better than he thought as a run¬ 
ner. Allen was sacked three times 
in last Sunday’s 47-3 loss to Balti¬ 
more but did have four rushes for 


26 yards. 

Lynn said he expects a healthy 
amount of run-pass option plays 
for Allen. 

“He can run the zone read. Two 
of those were designed quarter¬ 
back runs so he can move. You 
are going to have some of the 
same issues (as last week),” he 
said. 

The Chargers are hoping to 
have better success than they had 
last week, when Mahomes threw 
for 256 yards and four touch¬ 
downs in a 38-28 Chiefs win. A 
big reason for Mahomes’ suc¬ 
cess was that the Chargers were 
unable to get much pressure up 
front. Los Angeles had just one 
sack and seven defensive hurries 
on 29 drop backs last Sunday. 

Los Angeles is likely to be with¬ 
out two defensive line starters 
again. Defensive end Joey Bosa 
is seeking a second opinion on 
his injured left foot and defensive 
tackle Corey Liuget is serving a 
four-game suspension for violat¬ 
ing the NFL’s policy on perfor¬ 
mance-enhancing drugs. 

“I think you have to pick your 
moments in the game where you 


want to make him uncomfort¬ 
able,” Lynn said. “It’s a chess 
game there, when you pressure 
and when you don’t. But we defi¬ 
nitely want him to go through 
some of his progressions.” 

The Chargers allowed four 
pass plays of 20 yards or more 
and a league-high 249 yards after 
the catch last week. James said a 
huge emphasis this week will be 
on preventing long completions. 

“He has a big arm and likes the 
deep ball throws. We will have 
to stay back and do a good job 
of playing the ball in the air,” he 
said. 

The Chargers are 3-0 since the 
1970 merger when facing a rook¬ 
ie first-round quarterback who is 
making his first start. The last 
time they faced a Bills first-time 
starter it also went well as they 
picked off Nathan Peterman five 
times in the first half in a 54-24 
win in Week 11 last season. 

“We were hitting on all cylin¬ 
ders that day, getting good pres¬ 
sure on the quarterback and 
turning the ball over,” Lynn said. 
“But that was last year. We’re 
both 0-1 and need a win.” 
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Skins’ 0-line living up to Hogs 2.0 nickname 



Rick Scuteri/AP 


Washington quarterback Alex Smith (11) makes a call during Sunday’s game against the Arizona 
Cardinals, in Glendale, Ariz. A franchise known for the “Hogs” offensive line from the Super Bowl era, 
the Redskins might have another season-altering group in the trenches this year, and Smith, along with 
running back Adrian Peterson, figure to be among the biggest beneficiaries. 


Washington linemen 
drawing comparison 
to legendary group 

By Stephen Whyno 

Associated. Press 

ASHBURN, Va. — Long before 
Alex Smith and Adrian Peterson 
joining the Redskins was ever a 
possibility, Trent Williams made 
up Hogs 2.0 T-shirts for Washing¬ 
ton’s offensive linemen. 

The original “Hogs” offen¬ 
sive line paved the way for three 
Super Bowl titles, so this group 
has a long way to go before they 
can be compared to that group. 

But with Williams at left tack¬ 
le, Shawn Lauvao at left guard, 
Chase Roullier at center, Bran¬ 
don Scherff at right guard and 
Morgan Moses at right tackle, the 
Redskins have a group that could 
continue bulldozing the way to 
victories this season. 

“Their versatility is the key,” 
coach Jay Gruden said. “They can 
run, they can pull, they’re strong 
at the point of attack and they’re 
pretty athletic. You can have a lot 
of versatility there.” 

Versatility helped the Wil- 
liams-led line bully the Arizona 
Cardinals in run-blocking and 
pass-protection, something it’ll 
try to do again Sunday in the 
home opener against the India¬ 
napolis Colts. 

Smith put up 255 yards pass¬ 
ing in Week 1 and Peterson, Chris 
Thompson and the rest of Wash¬ 
ington’s ground game rushed for 
182 yards in the kind of balanced 
showing Williams always be¬ 


lieved could happen as long as all 
five starters are healthy. 

“I’ve been saying the whole 
time that our biggest issue is just 
getting everybody on the field,” 
Williams said. “I feel like when 
we have everybody on the field, 
we’re more than confident that 
we can handle whatever job the 


coaches ask us to do. 

“Obviously having everybody 
out there, when we’ve been out 
there in the past, we’ve done pret¬ 
ty good with a balanced offense, 
with running the ball and passing 
the ball.” 

The Redskins ran the ball 
42 times and attempted to pass 


33 times at Arizona, a balance 
Gruden would love to keep up. 
The offensive line’s equal propor¬ 
tion of being good in the run and 
pass games makes that possible. 

But no one’s quite sure why the 
Redskins’ line is almost equally 
good in each aspect. Offensive 
line coach Bill Callahan has line¬ 


Their versatility is 
the key. ’ 

Jay Gruden 

Washington Redskins coach, 
on his bulldozing offensive line 


men work a long time after prac¬ 
tice, which gives them extra time 
to work together and improve any 
weakness. 

“That just allows us to get 
little things polished up here or 
there,” Roullier said. “Any little 
extra work you can get on your 
little fundamental techniques 
and whatnot, that’s going to help 
you every day while you’re out 
there.” 

Other than Roullier replacing 
Spencer Long in the middle, this 
is the same starting offensive line 
Washington had to begin last sea¬ 
son. Lauvao was re-signed after 
the draft and plugged back in, 
and the unit’s continuity has been 
on display. 

Peterson said after one pre¬ 
season game he can’t wait to run 
behind this offensive line, and 
Smith has learned firsthand just 
what it can do to protect him and 
give him some room to run. 

“I’ve been really impressed 
with those guys,” Smith said. “I 
feel like they can do just about ev¬ 
erything. They take a lot of pride 
in being able to do a lot. They 
don’t get pigeonholed as a single 
player or as a group. They can do 
it all: They’re good in space, they 
can pound it, they’re good in pass 
pro. I think that’s a strength not 
only of theirs but obviously ours 
as an offense and a team.” 


Past: Jacksonville excited for another shot at Patriots following AFC title loss 


FROM BACK PAGE 

at New England in late January, a lapse 
that was instrumental in the Patriots over¬ 
coming a 10-point deficit and one that still 
haunts Jacksonville’s players and coaches 
more than 250 days later. 

“I was just starting to forget about that 
play,” Jack said. “I can’t believe I have to 
relive that.” 

The Jaguars did just about everything 
right through three-plus quarters against 
the defending Super Bowl champions. The 
defense pressured Tom Brady, sacking 
him three times. The offense controlled the 
clock, keeping the three-time league MVP 
on the sideline. Together, they built a lead 
and stretched it to 20-10 with a field goal 
early in the final frame. Jack even forced 
a fumble on the next possession that could 
have been a touchdown. 

He was ruled down by contact, and the 
Jags followed with a three-and-out series. 

Everything started to unravel a few min¬ 
utes later. 

With 10:49 remaining and the Pats fac¬ 
ing third-and-18 at their own 25-yard line, 
the Jaguars liked their chances — and for 
good reason. Jacksonville’s vaunted de¬ 
fense ranked fifth in the league in prevent¬ 
ing third-down conversions of 16 yards or 
longer. 

The unit featured six Pro Bowl selec¬ 
tions, two speedy linebackers, the league’s 
top-rated secondary and arguably the 
best pass rush in franchise history. The 
Jaguars had few, if any, holes on that side 



Winslow Townson/AP 


New England Patriots wide receiver 
Danny Amendola catches a pass against 
the Jacksonville Jaguars during the AFC 
Championship game on Jan. 21, 2018, at 
Gillette Stadium in Foxborough, Mass. 

of the ball. 

In third-down situations of 16 yards or 
longer, they had stopped opponents short 
of first downs 17 times in 18 tries during 


the regular season. 

None of those came against Brady. 

The New England quarterback handled 
a low snap in a shotgun formation, took a 
five-step drop to buy extra time, shuffled 
left to avoid Dareus’ rush and then threw a 
low pass to Danny Amendola in the middle 
of the field that he hauled in for a 21-yard 
gain. 

“I remember how big the play was,” Pa¬ 
triots running back James White recalled. 
“I don’t remember the exact play call or 
what-not, but it was a big play. I mean, 
Danny always comes up with plays like 
that, finds the right spot in zone. We had 
good protection; the offensive line did a 
great job. Tom did a good job finding him. 
We needed that play in order to get to where 
we wanted to be, so it was huge play.” 

New England scored four plays later, 
seizing the momentum from the unlikely 
conversion and leaving the Jags reeling. 

Players, coaches and fans point to other 
reasons for the Patriots’ comeback: Brady 
being Brady; officials ruling Jack down; 
Pro Bowl defensive linemen Calais Camp¬ 
bell and Yannick Ngakoue getting injured; 
two busted coverages near the goal line 
that resulted in touchdowns; and the of¬ 
fense’s inability to run the ball late. 

But the one that sticks out for everyone is 
the third-and-long play. 

“It still haunts you a little bit, but just 
like every game, you learn good things and 
bad things,” Jaguars defensive coordina¬ 
tor Todd Wash said. “Would you change 


things? Would you not change things? I do 
not think one play determines the outcome 
of a ball game. I think if you do, you are 
crazy. Obviously, we would have liked to 
get off the grass there.” 

Wash called for a zone scheme, “Two 
Palms” to be precise. It was a calculat¬ 
ed move based on the belief that most of 
Brady’s explosive passing plays come 
against man coverage. 

After the game, All-Pro cornerback Jalen 
Ramsey questioned why the Jags played so 
much zone in the second half, noting how 
Amendola found holes for the key recep¬ 
tion as well as two touchdowns. 

On the third-down catch, Amendola 
ran a seam route that started between the 
left-side numbers and the hash marks. 
He curled behind Jack, who had taken a 
few steps right to cover White out of the 
backfield, and in front of safety Tashaun 
Gipson. 

Gipson, who missed practice during the 
week because of a foot injury, took blame 
for the reception. 

“That is just one of them things where 
you got relaxed,” said Gipson, adding that 
he thought the team’s pass rush would get 
to Brady. “I am not going to lie to you. I told 
myself I would never answer this question 
again. But that play right there, I would be 
lying if I said that didn’t keep me up all off¬ 
season. Got lax.” 

Now the Jaguars are left to deal with The 
Play forever and relive it this week. 

“Now you’re making me sad,” Jack said. 
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Also on AFN: 

Arizona Cardinals (0-1) at Los Angeles Rams (1-0), AFN-Sports2,10 p.m. Sunday CET, 5 a.m. Monday JKT 
Oakland Raiders (0-1) at Denver Broncos, AFN-Atlantic, 10 p.m. Sunday CET, 5 a.m. Monday JKT 

EXPANDED STANDINGS 


Philadelphia Eagles (1-0) 
at Tampa Bay Buccaneers (1-0) 

AFN-Atlantic 
7 p.m. Sunday CET 
2 a.m. Monday JKT 
Series: Eagles lead 10-8. 

Last meeting: Buccaneers beat 
Eagles 45-17, Nov. 22, 2015. 
Notes: QB Nick Foies has 677 
yards passing with five TDs, no 
picks in two starts vs. Bucs.... 
Bucs QB Ryan Fitzpatrick threw 
for career-best 417 yards, four TD, 
no interceptions against Saints.... 
Bucs DT Gerald McCoy has 44 Vz 
sacks since 2012. 


Kansas City Chiefs (1-0) 
at Pittsburgh Steelers (0-1) 

AFN-Sports 
7 p.m. Sunday CET 
2 a.m. Monday JKT 
Series: Steelers lead 23-11. 

Last meeting: Steelers beat 
Chiefs 19-13, Oct. 15, 2017. 
Notes: Chiefs winless in Pittsburgh 
since 1986 (0-6).... Chiefs WR/PR 
Tyreek Hill is third player in NFL his¬ 
tory with 50-plus yard TD catch and 
90-plus yard punt return TD in same 
game.... Steelers only team with 300- 
yard passer (Roethlisberger), 100-yard 
rusher (Conner) and 100-yard receiver 
(Smith-Schuster) in Week 1. 


AFN-Sports, 10:25 p.m. Sunday CET 5:25 a.m. Monday JKT 


SERIES RECORD: Patriots lead 11-1 

LAST MEETING: Patriots beat Jaguars 24-20 in AFC 
championship game, Jan. 21, 2018 

LAST WEEK: Patriots beat Texans 27-20; Jaguars beat 
Giants 20-15 

PATRIOTS OFFENSE: OVERALL (8), RUSH (12), PASS 

( 10 ) 

PATRIOTS DEFENSE: OVERALL (11), RUSH (29), 

PASS (8) 

JAGUARS OFFENSE: OVERALL (25), RUSH (10), PASS 
(24) 

JAGUARS DEFENSE: OVERALL (10), RUSH (16), PASS 

(ID 

STREAKS, STATS AND NOTES: Rematch of AFC title 
game in January. Patriots rallied from 10-point deficit 
in fourth quarter. ... Patriots have won all 
seven regular-season meetings and eight 
straight overall in series. ... Tom Brady is 
8-0 vs Jags, who are only AFC team 
without win against five-time Super 
Bowl champion and three-time 
league MVP. ... Brady has 

19 TDs and 
I NTs against 


Jacksonville while completing more than 70 percent of 
passes for more than 1,800 yards. ... Brady has 224 career 
wins, one shy of NFL record set by Adam Vinatieri. ... Brady 
also has TD passes to 69 players, one shy of NFL record 
held by journeyman Vinny Testaverde. ... Patriots owner 
Robert Kraft looking for 300th career win. ... New England 
RB James White has 13 TD receptions since 2015, more 
than any other NFL back. ... Jaguars are 11-12 in home 
openers and haven’t won one since 2011. ... Jacksonville 
has won six consecutive home games, third-longest streak 
in franchise history and tied with Carolina for league’s 
third-longest current streak. Only Minnesota (seven) and 
New England (eight) have longer ones. ... QB Blake Bodies 
has thrown for 903 yards, with seven TDs and no I NTs, 
in last three regular-season games at home. ... Jags have 
scored nine defensive TDs, including postseason, in 
last 20 games (2017-18) — most in NFL. Patriots, 
meanwhile, haven’t scored defensive TD since 
2015. ... Jaguars DE Dante Fowler returns 
from one-game suspension. Fowler sacked 
Brady twice in AFC title game. ... RB Leonard 
Fournette (hamstring) missed practice this 
week. If he doesn’t play, T.J. Yeldon would 
get bulk of work. 


Jaguars cornerback 
Jalen Ramsey 

Bill Kostroun/AP 
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Miami 

1 

0 

0 

1.000 

27 

20 

1-0-0 

0-0-0 

1-0-0 

0-0-0 

0-0-0 

Washington 

1 

0 

0 

1.000 

24 

6 

0-0-0 

1-0-0 

1-0-0 

0-0-0 

0-0-0 

New England 

1 

0 

0 

1.000 

27 

20 

1-0-0 

0-0-0 

1-0-0 

0-0-0 

0-0-0 

Philadelphia 

1 

0 

0 

1.000 

18 

12 

1-0-0 

0-0-0 

1-0-0 

0-0-0 

0-0-0 

N.Y. Jets 

1 

0 

0 

1.000 

48 

17 

0-0-0 

1-0-0 

0-0-0 

1-0-0 

0-0-0 

N.Y. Giants 

0 

1 

0 

.000 

15 

20 

0-1-0 

0-0-0 

0-0-0 

0-1-0 

0-0-0 

Buffalo 

0 

1 

0 

.000 

3 

47 

0-0-0 

0-1-0 

0-1-0 

0-0-0 

0-0-0 

Dallas 

0 

1 

0 

.000 

8 

16 

0-0-0 

0-1-0 

0-1-0 

0-0-0 

0-0-0 
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Jacksonville 

1 

0 

0 

1.000 

20 

15 

0-0-0 

1-0-0 

0-0-0 

1-0-0 

0-0-0 

Tampa Bay 

1 

0 

0 

1.000 

48 

40 

0-0-0 

1-0-0 

1-0-0 

0-0-0 

1-0-0 

Houston 

0 

1 

0 

.000 

20 

27 

0-0-0 

0-1-0 

0-1-0 

0-0-0 

0-0-0 

Carolina 

1 

0 

0 

1.000 

16 

8 

1-0-0 

0-0-0 

1-0-0 

0-0-0 

0-0-0 

Tennessee 

0 

1 

0 

.000 

20 

27 

0-0-0 

0-1-0 

0-1-0 

0-0-0 

0-0-0 

New Orleans 

0 

1 

0 

.000 

40 

48 

0-1-0 

0-0-0 

0-1-0 

0-0-0 

0-1-0 

Indianapolis 

0 

1 

0 

.000 

23 

34 

0-1-0 

0-0-0 

0-1-0 

0-0-0 

0-0-0 

Atlanta 

0 

1 

0 

.000 

12 

18 

0-0-0 

0-1-0 

0-1-0 

0-0-0 

0-0-0 
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Baltimore 

1 

0 

0 

1.000 

47 

3 

1-0-0 

0-0-0 

1-0-0 

0-0-0 

0-0-0 

Green Bay 

1 

0 

0 

1.000 

24 

23 

1-0-0 

0-0-0 

1-0-0 

0-0-0 

1-0-0 

Cincinnati 

1 

0 

0 

1.000 

34 

23 

0-0-0 

1-0-0 

1-0-0 

0-0-0 

0-0-0 

Minnesota 

1 

0 

0 

1.000 

24 

16 

1-0-0 

0-0-0 

1-0-0 

0-0-0 

0-0-0 

Cleveland 

0 

0 

1 

.500 

21 

21 

0-0-1 

0-0-0 

0-0-1 

0-0-0 

0-0-1 

Chicago 

0 

1 

0 

.000 

23 

24 

0-0-0 

0-1-0 

0-1-0 

0-0-0 

0-1-0 

Pittsburgh 

0 

0 

1 

.500 

21 21 

0-0-0 

0-0-1 

0-0-1 

0-0-0 

0-0-1 

Detroit 

0 

1 

0 

.000 

17 48 

0-1-0 

0-0-0 

0-0-0 

0-1-0 

0-0-0 

Kansas City 

1 

0 

0 

1.000 

38 

28 

0-0-0 

1-0-0 

1-0-0 

0-0-0 

1-0-0 

L.A. Rams 

1 

0 

0 

1.000 

33 

13 

0-0-0 

1-0-0 

0-0-0 

1-0-0 

0-0-0 

Denver 

1 

0 

0 

1.000 

27 

24 

1-0-0 

0-0-0 

0-0-0 

1-0-0 

0-0-0 

Seattle 

0 

1 

0 

.000 

24 

27 

0-0-0 

0-1-0 

0-0-0 

0-1-0 

0-0-0 

L.A. Chargers 

0 

1 

0 

.000 

28 

38 

0-1-0 

0-0-0 

0-1-0 

0-0-0 

0-1-0 

San Francisco 

0 

1 

0 

.000 

16 

24 

0-0-0 

0-1-0 

0-1-0 

0-0-0 

0-0-0 

Oakland 

0 

1 

0 

.000 

13 

33 

0-1-0 

0-0-0 

0-0-0 

0-1-0 0-0-00 

Arizona 

0 

1 

0 

.000 

6 

24 

0-1-0 

0-0-0 

0-1-0 

0-0-0 

0-0-0 


Minnesota Vikings (1-0) 
at Green Bay Packers (1-0) 

AFN-Sports2 
7 p.m. Sunday CET 
2 a.m. Monday JKT 
Series: Packers lead 60-53-2. 
Last meeting: Vikings beat Pack¬ 
ers 16-0, Dec. 23, 2017. 

Notes: Vikings swept season 
series last year, first time since 
2009.... QB Kirk Cousins 20-for-36 
for 244 yards, two TDs in Vikings 
debut.... Packers QB Aaron Rodg¬ 
ers has 19 TDs, four INTs and 111.8 
rating in nine home games vs. Vikings. 
Rodgers is questionable to play after 
suffering a knee injury last week. 



New York Giants (0-1) 
at Dallas Cowboys (0-1) 

AFN-Sports 
2:15 a.m. Monday CET 
9:15 a.m. Monday JKT 
Series: Cowboys lead 64-46-2. 
Last meeting: Cowboys 30, Giants 
10, Dec. 10, 2017. 

Notes: Cowboys coming off 21st 
sweep in series last season.... 
Giants trying to avoid fifth 0-2 
start in past six seasons. Cowboys 
haven’t started 0-2 in seven years 
under coach Jason Garrett.... RB 
Saquon Barkley trying to become 
first Giants rookie with consecutive 
100-yard games since 1950. 


REST OF THE SCHEDULE 


Houston at Tennessee 
Indianapolis at Washington 
Cleveland at New Orleans 
Miami at N.Y. Jets 
Carolina at Atlanta 
L.A. Chargers at Buffalo 
Detroit at San Francisco 

Monday’s games 
Seattle at Chicago 


NEXT WEEK 


Thursday, Sept. 20 

N.Y. Jets at Cleveland 

Sunday, Sept. 23 
New Orleans at Atlanta 
Buffalo at Minnesota 
Denver at Baltimore 
Indianapolis at Philadelphia 
Cincinnati at Carolina 
San Francisco at Kansas City 
Green Bay at Washington 
Oakland at Miami 
N.Y. Giants at Houston 
Tennessee at Jacksonville 
L.A. Chargers at L.A. Rams 
Chicago at Arizona 
Dallas at Seattle 
New England at Detroit 

Monday, Sept. 24 
Pittsburgh at Tampa Bay 
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SPORTS 



Time for a test 

191 

Ohio St. facing first real challenge 

of season in No. 15 TCU » Pace 58 | | 



Putting the past away 


Jags forced to re-live The Play’ ahead of AFC title rematch 


By Mark Long 

Associated Press 

JACKSONVILLE, Fla. 
yles Jack squeezed into his locker stall, 
his leather chair pushed to one side, 
his sweaty clothes scattered across the 
floor. 

He had Jacksonville’s season opener against the New 
York Giants running through his mind, so the mere 
mention of New England caught him off guard. 

“Oh, we’re going way back?” Jack asked last week. 


Just eight months. Just to the team’s final game of 
the 2017 season. Just to the closest the small-market 
franchise has even been to the Super Bowl. 

Just to one play, really. The Play, actually. 

With the Patriots (1-0) and Jaguars (1-0) meeting 
again Sunday in Jacksonville, it’s sure to be a topic 
of conversation outside — maybe even inside — the 
locker rooms. 

The Jags allowed a third-and-18 conversion in 
the fourth quarter of the AFC championship game 

SEE PAST ON PAGE 62 



What happened 




The Jags gave 
up a third-and-18 
conversion in the 
fourth quarter of the 
AFC championship 
game at New England in January, 
a lapse that was instrumental in 
the Pats overcoming a 10-point 
deficit and one that still haunts 
Jacksonville players and coaches 
more than 250 days later. 

SOURCE: Associated Press 


Capitals still recovering as camps open 


» NHL, Page 56 
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